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( Continued from p. 258.) 


V. In the heresies of the Evangelium, those things which had been 
distantly announced at the beginning of the century were exhibited 
as actually about to happen. But neither its author nor any of his 
friends and patrons went beyond words and prophesyings. How- 
ever, the fatal year, upon which so many minds were fixed with 
anxious expectation, did not pass over without shewing some move- 
ment, which the precious chronicle of Salimbene illustrates :— 


**In the year of our Lord 1260," there came flagellants in all parts, and all men, 
small as well as great, noble knights as well as common folk, stripped themselves, 
and marched in processions, whipping themselves, preceded by the bishops and the 
religious. And they made reconciliations, and restitution of things unjustly taken, 
and entire confession of their sins, so that the priests bad scarcely time to eat; and 
the words of God, not of man, resounded in their lips, and their voice was as the 
voice of a multitude, and men walked in salvation. And they composed praises of 
God, which they sang, as they marched whipping themselves......... And that same 
year was to begin the doctrine of Joachim Abbas, who divides the world into three 
states. For in the first state of the world, by virtue of a mystery, the Father ope- 
rated in the patriarchs and sons of the prophets, although the works of the Trinity 
are indivisible. In the second, the Son operated in the apostles and apostolical 
men, concerning which the Son says in Jobn, ‘ Pater meus usque modo operatur, et 
ego operor.’ In the third state, the Holy Spirit will operate in the religious, Thus 
writes the Abbot Joachim, who was of the order of Flore. Of which fact, they say, 
the commencement occurred in that flagellation.” : 


The people of Parma marched forth to scourge themselves at 
Piacenza, those of Piacenza at Pavia, those of Modena and Reggio at 
Parma, and so from city to city the flagellants propagated their peni- 
tent enthusiasm. It had its commencement in the town of Perugia, 
where it was suggested by divine inspiration to a child, or, as others 
say, to a hermit. 

While Lombardy was thus ringing with the sound of the lash, a 





* Salimbene cit. Affo Serittori Parm. 1. 154. See Storia di Parma, 3, p. 256, 
And Addit. Hist. Dulcin. ap. Muratori ix. p. 447. 
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leader of the new church and status mundi appeared, in the person of 
Gherardo or Gherardino Segarello or Segalello.* Obscure and vile 
as he was, he succeeded, amidst the fanaticism of the year 1260, in 
founding an order of apostles, and attempting, at least, to realize the 
scheme of the Everlasting Gospel. Fra Salimbenet had just returned 
from France to Parma in company with John of Parma, general of 
the Minors, who had been for some time absent from his native place, 
when this extraordinary impostor began first to attract observation, 
and lay the foundations of his future notoriety. 


‘Their beginning was in Parma.{ For while I was residing in the convent of 
the Fratres Minores, at Parma, being a priest and preacher, a certain young man, 
native of Parma, of low birth, an illiterate as well as foolish layman, by name Ghe. 
rardinus Segalellus, applied to be received into the order of Minors. Being re- 
jected, be spent his whole days (whenever he could) in the church of the brethren, 
and meditated what he afterwards so foolishly executed. For there were, round 
about the covering of the lamp of the society and fraternity of St. Francis, pictures 
of the apostles with shoes on their feet, and with mantles wrapped round their 
shoulders, as the tradition of painters received it from the ancients, and banded it 
down to the moderns. Having there studied his plan, he let his hair and beard 
grow, assumed the shoes, and rope, of the Minors,§.........and bad a vestment made 
for himself de bixetto,|| and a white mantle of coarse cloth, which he wore round his 
neck and shoulders, thinking that he thus exhibited the garb of the apostles. ‘Then 
he sold his house, and, taking the money, stood upon a stone from which the magis- 
trates of Parma had, from of old, been wont to harangue the people; and having a 
bag of coin, he did not divide it among the poor, nor make himself affable to the 
congregation of the poor, but calling the ribalds who were playing hard by in the 
street, he scattered it among them, saying with aloud voice, ‘ Let whoever will, take 
it, and have it.’ So the ribalds quickly gathered up the money, and went and played 
at dice, and blasphemed the living God in the hearing of the giver,.........S0% it must 
be understood, that G. Segalellus, who was their founder, desired to be assimilated 
to the Son of God, for he bad himself circumcised, which is contrary to the apostle. 
éneseenesid Also, he lay in a cradle wrapped in swaddling-clothes, and sucked from the 
breast of some silly woman, Then he went to a town, called Culiclus or Colliculus, 
because it is on the first eminence that occurs in the plain going from Parma to 
Fornovum......... and standing in the middle of the road, he cried out, with great 
simplicity, ‘Go ye into my vineyard!’ And those who knew bim fancied he was 
crazy, because they knew he had no vineyard there. But the mountaineers, who 
did not know him, entered the vineyard towards which bis band pointed, and ate 
the grapes which were not bis......... 

** After this, when he was lodging with a widow woman, who had an adult and 
handsome daughter, he said it was revealed to him by the Lord, quod cum illa 
puella debebat ill’ nocte nudus cum nuda in eodem lecto dormire, ut probaret si 
castitatem servare posset, nec ne. The mother consented, esteeming herself highly 
blessed ; and the daughter by no means refused it......... Then G. Segalellus walked 
about Parma many days stone, & for he had no companion, and he carried his mantle 


* The softening of the “‘r” into 6), ” was a vulgar pronunciation. Gerard and 
Gerardine seem se arce to have been considered different names. 

t Storia di Parma, 3, p. 221. 

$ Raccolta Ferrarese di Opuscoli, tom. xv. p. 157, 

§ Here is a suppression; but enough appears to hint to us that the “ tradition of 
the painters” represented the apostles in the costume of Franciscans. This valuable 
work is buried in the Vatican; and those who furnish us with portions of it are care- 
ful not to transcribe anything that might be prejudicial to their church or the reli- 
gious bodies connected with it. 

| 1 believe this to mean dark-grey, or some other dark colour. Bigio, in Italian ; 
biset and bizet, a sort of pigeon (but in respect of its dark colour) in Romance ; bis, 
in French. See Bisetum in Ducange, 


@ So, igitur. How, or wherefore ? Perhaps, as St. Francis had desired before 
him, 
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wrapped about his shoulders, and spoke to none, and saluted none, studying to fulfil 
the word of the Lord in Luke x,, ‘ Ye shall salute no man by the way.’ Yet he often 
said a good word,* Penitenzagite, for he could not express himself well enough to 
say, Penitentiam agite.......++ 

“While this was doing, the Brothers Minors of Parma had a servant, by name 
Robert, who was a disobedient and wayward youth.,.......G. Segalellus persuaded 
him to leave the brethren, and become his companion.........0n his departure he 
stole a cup, a knife, and a towel, belonging to the brothers, and took them away, So 
they both walked about all day in their mantles, and the Parmesans wondered, 
And lo! their number soon swelled to thirty, and they assembled in a certain house 
to eat and sleep; and Robert, who had been servant to the Minors, was their pur- 
veyor. And the Parmesans, my fellow-citizens, both men and women, gave more 
and more willingly to them than to the Minors and the Preachers......... Moreover, 
the purvevor Robert was a thief.........And in process of time, while I was dwelling 
at Faventia, he was also dwelling there in the house of a certain brother of Parma, 
who was called Brother Glutho, and who apostatized on the Friday in Passion Week, 
at the hour at which the Son of God was crucified, and had his bair cut off, and bis 
beard shaved, and took a certain bermit for his wife......... 

** And [ Brother Robert) told me that Brother G. Segalellus, who was the first of 
them, would never intermeddle with the government of his congregation, so as to be 
their prelate, though intreated by them, but merely said, that each man should de 
what was good.........” 


Salimbene then relates, at some length, how one Guido Putagius, a 
citizen of Parma, and once his own friend and companion, took the 
government of the new order of Apostles; and how he was com- 
pelled by dissensions to give it up. And he continues— 


“ Let us now revert to G. Segalellus, who was the first of those who call them- 
selves apostles, and are not, but are a congregation of fools and beastly ribalds....... 
For they came together from various parts to see Brother G. Segalellus, because he 
was the first of them; and extolled him with such praises, that he marvelled greatly 
at so much applause, And they said nothing else, but, assembling round him in a 
certain house, they would exclaim with a loud voice at least a hundred times, ‘ Fa- 
ther, Father, Father.’ And then, after a short interval, would begin again......... 
But the kindness he shewed them in return for so much honour was, that he stripped 
himself and all the others in such a manner, that and they stood against the 
wall, drawn up in array round about, but not in a well-ordered, honest, or good 
array, For he wished to despoil them, so that they being naked should thenceforth 
follow a naked Christ. For they each of them, by order of their master, laid aside 
their garments, and tied them up in separate bundles, and placed them in the middle 
of the house. Then, by order of the master, was introduced a woman, the head of 
sin, the weapon of the devil, the expulsion from paradise, the mother of transgres- 
sion, the corruption of the ancient law ; to whom G. Segalellus gave directions that 
she should give to the poor thus despoiled, the denuded apostles, whatever garments 
she chose. They, when they were dressed again, exclaimed, ‘ Father, Father, Fa- 
ther.’ Such was the recompence and honour he repaid; for he made bimself @ fool 
before them, and made fools of them.........After that, he sent them forth to shew 
themselves to the world. And some of them went to the court of Rome, some to 
Santiago, some to St. Michael Archangel,t and others to parts beyond the sea. 
But he remained at Parma where be was born, and did many absurdities. For be 
laid aside and renounced the mantle in which he had been wrapped, and bad a 
jacket{ without sleeves made for him of coarse cloth, in which he looked more like 
a buffoon than a religious. And he had a particular sort of shoe, called scarpa, on 
bis feet, and gloves (cyrothecas) on bis hands. His words were scurrilous, foul, and 
unseemly......... Item Apostoli G. Segalelli masculi¢ ut dixerunt mibi........ 
Believing themselves to be apostles, they took about with them the lady Ripia, sister 
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* See Matthew, iv. 17. 
+t Monte S. Angelo in Apulia, anciently Mount Garganus. 
$ Opitogium, eae + : 
§ The dots usually denote the suppressions made by A ffo in citing Salimbene, The 
continued lines in this quotation represent omissions for the sake of decency. 
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of that Brother Guido Putagius who for many years had been the head of them all, 
as well as many other women, who were the cause of ruin to them.” 

The audacious Fra Dolcino served his apprenticeship as a follower 
and disciple of Segarello, but did not become conspicuous till after 
his death. 

The refusal of John of Parma to receive Segarello into his order, 
and his consequent vagaries, took place as early* as 1249. But it 
was not until the great year of the new prophecies, 1260, that he ex- 
hibited himself in the image of Christ, declared himself the captain of 
the new religion, and founded the order of The Apostles, “ who taught 
all the insane+ errors of the accursed new gospel, and many others be- 
sides.” As he, either from caution or in imitation of Christ, refused 
to assume the government, they applied to the Abbot of Fontevivo for 
advice; and he advised thom. to remain as they were, without any 
ruler, or any houses, and to wander separately about the world in 
their dress, with long hair and beards. And so they did for some 
time, until Guido Putagius became their administrator. Ancient 

statutes of the city of Parma concede to this order the same immu- 
nities from taxation as to other charitable institutions, and by this 
title, Domui Religionis Apostolorum. Although the precaution of 
Father John Buralli prevented these things from arising in his order, 
they too clearly arose out of it, The first administrator of the order 
of Apostles was Guido di Putaglia, a Franciscan of noble birth, who 
joined him with thirty companions, and (as we have seen) led his own 
sister into this abomination, as an Apostolissa.t The order increased 
rapidly, and, besides the mother-house at Parma, it established others 
at kaenza, in the March of Ancona, andelsewhere. Brother Glutho, 
a Krancisean of Parma, whose queer story ends in dots, was one of its 
earliest supporters. When the pride of Guido Putaglia (who kept 
such a pompous court as no cardinal could exceed) became intolerable 
to them, an opposite party set up Fra Matteo of Ancona, and drove 
away Guido by main force. This happened in 1274; in which same 
year the council of Lyons suppressed all the new orders that had not 
received approbation, and by consequence this order. But neverthe- 
less they persevered in their society, not only at Faenza, and in the 
March, but at Parma ; though the Abate Affo§ thinks, that Segarello’s 
absurd change of dress (above described) was connected with some 
feint of obedience to the decree of the council. ‘The year 1279 was 
marked by a tragical occurrence, connected with the sect. A lady, 
named Elena degli Fredolfi, (though others call her name of baptism 
Oliva,or Aleria,) was imbued with the errors of Segarello, from which 
she proceeded to embrace those of the Cathari, whose doctrine (saith 
Affo) was more similar to his own|| than his ‘hypocrisy had, at that 
period, permitted people to suspect. Less so, however, (we should 
add,) than popular rumour reported, and imperfect discrimination has 
believed. She was summoned before the — and admonished 


* Storia di Parma, 3, p. 221. ' tabi Affo Scritt. Parmeg. 1, p. 154. 
$ Storia, etc. 4, p. 16. § Raccolta Ferrarese, 15, p. 163. 
|) Storia, ete. 4, p. 37, 
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to relinquish the delusions into which she had been seduced; and she 
renounced them in such a manner as satisfied the Office of her sin- 
cerity. But she soon relapsed, and drew into the heresy another 
woman, by name Tedesca Biancardo; and they were both condemned 
to the flames by the Dominican Floria of Vicenza, Inquisitor of all 
Lombardy. ‘This extreme severity produced an effect not usual* in 
those days, and excited so great a tumult in Parma that the mob 
broke open and pillaged the convent of the Preachers, and murdered 
one Brother Ferrari, whose old age and total blindness prevented him 
from escaping. Notwithstanding these melancholy scenes, of which 
they were the original cause, and the suppression of their order, the 
Apostles so contrived as to elude the animadversion of Obizzo San- 
vitali, Bishop of Parma, until 1286. 

In that year (saith Salimbene) a young man of fortune married, 
but was prevailed on by “three of those ribalds who call themselves 
Apostles,”’ not to approach his bride till they should tell him to do so. 
Meanwhile, the three apostles contrived by artifice to introduce them- 
selves successively into the bridal chamber, and personate its absent 
and too credulous lord. When Bishop Obizzo heard of this flagitious 
transaction, “he expelled the Apostles from Parma and from his 
whole diocese, though he had long favoured them out of regard for 
Brother G. Segalellus their founder, because he now knew them to be 
vile ribalds, and cheats, and deceivers, and evil seducers.” With 
respect to their founder, Segarello, the bishop was so offended by his 
foolish and impure discourses, and especially by his experiments upon 
the fanaticalt problem of his sect, “ utrum castitatem tenere posset, 
nec ne,” that he took him, and cast him into prison, and kept him on 
bread and water. But in course of time Obizzo came to the opinion 
that Segarello was not a religiosus, but a half-witted or insane buffoon, 
and not only released him from his bonds, but kept him in his palace, 
and when he dined, fed bim at a low table with the most delicate 
viands and wines from his own; and, being fond of amusement (homo 
solatiosus), used to divert himself with the extravagances of his en- 
larged prisoner. It may, however, be questioned whether this bishop 
was quite uninfected with the superstition of the Joachites. For 
about the same time (in 1284) he particularly patronized and con- 
sulted the “ propheta Parmensium,” called Asdente, (the same, of 
whom in Dante, Inferno, 20, st. 40,) “who was no otherwise a pro- 
phet than by havingt a mind illuminated to understand Merlin, the 
Sibyll, and the Abbé Joachim.’ Obizzo was not of the Mendicants, 


* In 1233, the good citizens of Milan erected a monument and inscription in their 
market-place to their magistrate Oldradus, for having constructed a town-hall, and 
duly burned the Cathari. ‘ Quoéd solium struxit, Catharos ut debuit uxit.” That is a 
plain, business-like, way of speaking. Muratori Dissert, 60, tom. 3, p. 308, and 
Ser. Rer, Ital. ix. p. 425. As 

t This discipline (which was inberited by both Dulcinists and Beguins ) formed 
the 15th of the errors for which Segarello suffered, The problem in question had this 
recommendation with it, that success in it was a greater miracle than raising the 
dead, (error 16, of Segarello,) while failure was, ut cesset tentatio, nosin. Muratori 
Script. Ital. ix. 457, ve ae 

t Raccolta Ferrarese, 15, p. 170. Salimbene cit. ibid. 
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and was beloved for his charitable temper, but was none of the 
wisest. 

The implied dissolution of the sect of Apostles by Gregory X. had 
been expressly, and by name, renewed by Honorius IV. in 1285, and 
a third time promulgated by Nicolas LV. in 1290. But, nevertheless, 
that sect was discovered to be still in vigour at Parma in 1294, and 
its founder, notwithstanding the indulgence he had experienced, and 
the abjurations he had made, still active in diffusing the pestilence. 
By this time, a substantial conformity of their sect to that of the Ca- 
tharans, Bulgarians, Patarenes or Paterines, had become more gene- 
rally suspected. For the gate of Parma, near which “the pseudo- 
apostles* of Segarello’’ held their assemblies, was known as the Porta 
de Pateri, or Porta Pateriorum; and the place is even to this day 
called the Pateria. In this year, Segarello was again apprehended. 
But the bishop, still partial to him, and impressed with a belief of his 
insanity, would not surrender him to the secular arm, by which four 
of his society perished, and contented himself with detaining him in 
prison. rom thence he effected his escape, in the course of the dis- 
turbances that agitated the town in the ensuing year. ‘That year was 
fatal to the authority of his protector, Obizzo Sanvitali, (who was 
violently expelled from the see of Parma, and sentenced to banish- 
ment,) and ultimately to himself. In the year 1300, he was charged+ 
before Papinian della Rovere, the new bishop, and the inquisitor 
Kriar Mantred, with the diffusion of his old and wonted heresies ; and 
also with this addition to them, that all the popes, since Pope Syl- 
vester, (save and except Peter of Morone, Pope Celestine V., who 
voluntarily abdicated,) had been prevaricators and seducers. This 
last article is very curious and important. It is the doctrine of the 
ancient Waldenses (except that they neither did, nor could,} say any- 
thing about Celestine V.) as it was given in their Noble Lesson; and 
found, as we find it, in the mouth of a fanatical leader of the Joachites, 
it serves to crown those arguments by whichg we before shewed that 
Waldism became one of the indirect modes of Joachism, and that its 
Pree-Sylvestrian popery was similar in spirit to the angelic popery of 
the Abbot of Flore. A few words must be bestowed on Celestine. | 
Peter of Morone in Abruzzo was born in 1215, and so given to en- 
thusiasm that he retired into solitude at the age of 17. He was after- 
wards a Benedictine; but again resumed his anachoret habits for five 
years ; when, being joined by some companions, he built a monastery, 
called of the Holy Ghost of Sulmona. This was about 1248. In 
July 1294, and in his 79th year, he was elected pope, and most re- 














* Storia di Parma, 4, p. 119. However, the characteristics of Manicheism do not 
appear in the history of this sect, or those which sprang out of it. 


t Ibid. p. 121. In the Addit. Hist. Dulcini, Muratori ix. 456-7, the substance of 
the twenty charges against him are enumerated. 


-{ For the Nobla Leyezon was written about the time when the Abbé Joachim 
died, and Celestine was elected more than eighty years afterwards, 
§ See above, vol. xvi., pp. 607, 610, 


i See Ciaconii Vit. Pontif. 2, p. 275-4. Baronius ed, Mansi. 22, anno. 1294, pp- 
lov, 172. Moreri Dict. in Pierre de Mourron, 
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luctantly accepted the dignity. Being a very poor scholar, and a 
zealous enthusiast, unacquainted with business and politics, he was 
persuaded by Cardinal Caietan and others to resign the chair of St. 
Peter, in the December of the same year. But during his short reign 
he had granted express permission to certain discontented Franciscans 
to separate themselves from the rest of their order, and adopt a more 
severe rule of poverty. ‘This act established the schism of the Minores 
Spirituales from the body of their order. And to it Celestine owed 
the veneration in which he was held by the apostolics of Segarello, 
who were closely similar to, and many of whom ultimately merged 
into, the Spiritual Minors. Caietan, who procured the abdication of 
this pious enthusiast, succeeded him; and Peter withdrew to a sort 
of wild and solitary life in the woods. Afterwards, suspecting that 
his successor might molest him, he endeavoured to escape into Greece, 
but was driven back by the winds, and taken prisoner. During the 
brief remnant of his life, he was detained in custody. A degree of 
doubt and mystery hangs over the merits of these last affairs; some 
judging that the old man’s weak judgment and exalted imagination 
were really dangerous, and others blaming highly the whole behaviour 
of Boniface VILL. towards him. 

The following is a very succinct statement of Segarello’s twenty 
errors :—1. ‘lhe power Christ gave to the church of Rome is abolished, 
because of the wickedness of the prelates ; and it is a reprobate church, 
not fructifying. 2. It is that harlot of which John writes in the 
Apocalypse. 3. All the power, which Christ gave to the church at 
the beginning, is transferred to the order of Apostles, called “ God's 
spiritual congregation, sent and elect in the latter days; and they 
alone have all the power which St. Peterhad. 4. Gherardo Segarello 
is the author and founder of the renewed church, perfect and primi- 
tive as when Christ committed it toSt. Peter. 5. The sect of Apostles 
are the church of God, and owe obedience to no man, because their 
rule is immediately from Christ. 6. That no pope, or other man, can 
command them to depart from that rule. 7. ‘That any man of any 
estate or order, secular or regular, may come over to their way of 
life. Husbands may leave their wives, and wives their husbands, for 
that purpose. ‘The pope cannot dissolve marriages, but they can. 
8. No person of their order can, without deadly gin, pass into any other, 
or place himself under any human authority. 9. No person can be 
saved, who is not of their order. 10. All, who persecute them, will 
be damned.* 11. No pope has power to absolve sins, unless he 
be as holy as St. Peter, in absolute poverty, and perfect humility. 
12. All Roman prelates, since Sylvester, have been prevaricators and 
seducers, except Celestine. 13, All orders of religious, priests, deacons, 
and prelates, are a detriment to the faith. 14. Tithes are only to be 
paid to those who are called the Apostles, and are the poor of Christ. 
15. It is lawful to experience particular temptations, and yielding to 


; * This seems an anti-climax to number 9. But it probably means, that persecu- 
tion of an apostolic was an irremissible sin, which nothing could purge ; whereas all 
others had a door of salvation open, by joining Segarello. 
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them is no sin. 16. Not yielding thereto is a greater work than 
raising up the dead. 17. Life without vows, is more perfect than 
with. Is. A consecrated church is not holier than a stable or a pig- 
stye. 19. Christ can be better worshipped in a forest than in a 
church. 20. Men are only bound to swear to the articles of faith or 
precepts of God. And, if sworn to speak truth by prelates or inqui- 
sitors with fear of death, may swear with their lips only and not their 
minds, and may speak falsehood to preserve their lives. But if they 
cannot avoid death, they must avow their own doctrine, but betray 
none of the believers their associates. 

The anti-papal popery which pervades this heresy will be perfectly 
intelligible to any reader who has attended to the nature of the 
Joachitic scheme as well in its origin as in its developments, and will . 
not, by him, be for a moment confounded with protestantism. 3 

Having no longer any protector at Parma, this depraved and incor- i 
rigible fanatic was condemned and burnt in that city, on the 18th of 
July, a.p. 1300, For more than half a century, from 1249 in which 
he was first known, did he persevere in his career of wickedness Ms 
and folly ; and he continued for forty years, from 1260, the Messiah, 
as it were, of the New Gospel. In this instance, again, we observe 
what we have so often had occasion to remark, the singular forbear- 
ance of a severe and powerful hierarchy towards all errors, however 
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vile and detestable, which were directly and avowedly connected 4 
with the Abbé Joachim. : 
The order of the Apostles being thus put down by firmer and fiercer 

‘ hands than those of Bishop Obizzo, one portion of its members seem 
2 : : . ‘ ry 
i] to have hid themselves in the bosom of the Franciscan order, and : 
iy carried scandal and disorder into it, while another and more fanatical ’ 
H portion followed the desperate fortunes of Fra Dolcino. { 
. ( To be continued. ) i 
C / (Exratum.—In p. 246, note, for Weissendurg read Wissemburg.) it 
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a. COURT-SERMON OF ALPHONSO DE CASTRO, AND SEQUEL OF THE LIFE OF a 
z 49 
ly BARTHOLOMEW DE CARRANZA, 
‘a ‘**T was he a 
; | Gave heat unto the injury, which returned, e 
Like a petar ill lighted, into the bosom ' 
Of him gave fire to't.”—Old Play. i 


I. There is no incident in the history of the Marian persecution 
which has puzzle <d our writers more than the Court-sermon of 
Alphonso de Castro, King Philip’s preacher. Warton, in his life of 
Sir Thomas Pope, and other w riters, led by a spirit of kindness, and 
not wishing to imbitter a feeling which Foxe and his imitators have 
done too much to excite and keep alive, have given both the king and 
his preacher credit for entire sincerity, the one for requesting or com- 
manding such a sermon to be preached, the other for standing forth 
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in the pulpit as the advocate of mercy. On the other hand, Dr. 
Lingard, and other ingenious advocates on the Roman side, have not 
been blind to the advantage which this supposed check in the course 
has given to their cause. 

“It should not be forgotten,” says Mr. Charles Butler, “ that 
Alphonsus de Castro, a Spanish friar, and confessor to Philip, in a 
sermon preached before the court, condemned these proceedings in the 
most pointed manner, as contrary both to the text and spirit of the 
gospel. He said it was not by severity, but by mildness, that men 
were to be brought into the fold of Christ; and that it was not the 
duty of bishops to seek the death, but to instruct the ignorance, of 
their misguided brethren.” One would suppose he must have written 
this after an inspection of the sermon itself; but as there does not ap- 
pear to be any copy of the document in existence, and the friar, for a 
reason which will presently appear, omitted it in the subsequent re- 
publication of his other works, it is only an example of the figure of 
amplification. “ It was not plain,” says Bishop Burnet, “that the 
Spaniards disowned these extreme courses.” It would have been 
well if the bishop, after penning this sentence, had taken the advice 
which was given him by Le Grand, to consult the biographer of Car- 
ranza, instead of leaving his readers to suppose that he had done so, or 
at least expressing himself in such terms as to include it among “ par- 
ticulars that had come to his knowledge’’ sinee the publication of 
his first two volumes.* But Dr. Lingard sees very well that the fact, 
if worth anything, is worth more than Burnet has made of it. Who 
knows how many more besides the Spaniards were concerned in 
putting up the friar to deliver his testimony? People “were at a 
loss,” he says (as well they might be), “ to account for this discourse ; 
whether it was the spontaneous effort of the friar, or had been sug- 
gested to him by the policy of Philip, or by the humanity of Cardinal 
Pole, or by the repugnance of the bishops; it made, however, a deep 
impression. ‘The preacher was afterwards advanced to a bishopric in 
Spain.” 

At length Mr. Southey, whose good acquaintance with Spanish 
literature, and the character of Philip’s court, led him to make a 
nearer guess at truth, put forth the following remarks:—* Alonso de 
Castro, who was afterwards raised to the see of Santiago de Compos- 
tella, had distinguished himself by his writings against the heretics. It 
is greatly to his honour that, having justified in his books the punish- 
ment of heresy by death, what he saw in England brought him to a 
better mind, insomuch that he ventured to touch upon the subject 
when preaching before Philip, and censured the English prelates for 
their severity, saying, they learnt it not in scripture to burn any for 
their conscience, but rather that they should live and be converted. 
Unless, indeed, which there is too much reason to suspect, this was done 
with a political view, and in obedience to his instructions ; otherwise 
such opinions would have more probably conducted him to the inqui- 
sition than to Compostella.’—( Book of the Church, c. xiv.) 


—— -_———— med 
—_——- -—— 


* See Burnet’s Pref. to bis Supplement, or Third Volume. 
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Mr. Blanco White, who notices the statements of Mr. Charles Butler 
and Dr. Lingard, comments in unmeasured terms of satirical irony on 
both. His style in this and other parts of his once popular work can- 
not be commended ; especially as he had nothing to add to what Mr. 
Southey had already observed, that Alphonso de Castro had once in 
his books justified the punishment of heretics by death, which would 
not prove that he might not have been brought to a better mind by 
what he had seen in England. He gives, however, the title of the 
performance from Nicolas Antonio, with that bibliographer’s account 
of its contents :— 4 
* De Justa Hereticorum Punitione, Libri Tres. Salmantice, 15-47. . 
Lugduni, 1556, Antwerp, 1568, Ut confirmaret justas esse omnes 
illas poenas, quibus in jure civili atque canonico heeretici addicuntur.”’ 
Undoubtedly, it would have been the friar’s duty, had he seen the 
danger and cruelty of his former tenets, maintained eight or nine years 
before his visit to England, to have publicly expressed his retractation 
of them. But the mere fact of such a work having been published é 
and reprinted is not enough to prove his insincerity in the Court- 
sermon, unless it can be proved that he was subsequently a party to 
its republication. Unfortunately for the credit of this only preacher 
of toleration in Queen Mary’s court, he published this text-book of 
4 persecution, which seems to have been popular with D’Alva’s agents 
i in the Netherlands, with additions and corrections, twice, if not three 
' times, after he had been heard with so much wonder and admiration 
in an English pulpit. 
Having dedicated the Salamanca edition to Charles V., he dedicates 
the second, dated May 20, 1556, to Philip ; he speaks of the work as 
A enlarged for this second edition, while he was resident in England, 
HL serving his master in public sermons and matters of faith.* “ No man is 
Bia more bound than Philip,” he says, “to be an irreconcilable enemy 
ay to the opponents of the catholic faith, since he is now, as king of 
England, defender of the faith; and he has well shewn how he has 
deserved the title, by reconciling in four months a kingdom which for 
twenty years previously had revolted. And there is now good ground 
to hope, from the temper of the parliament and nation, that the whole 
i kingdom will shortly be in a condition to be restored to that purity of 
| Christian religion which it held before its apostasy.” In the earlier 
Tt dedication to the emperor, after a bitter complaint of the heretics, 
whom he compares to mad and hungry dogs,t+ who are ready to 
swallow the offal of any filthy doctrine of old rejected by the church, 
and enumerating the catholic and learned men who have written 
against them, he speaks of his own former work, “ Adversus Heereses,”’ 
in Which he had endeavoured, at great length, to put together an ac- 
count of all the heresies which had infested the church from the 
ascension of our Lord to the present time. But though he had thus 
well beaten the heretics with arguments, they had not yet returned to 
their senses. Disagreeing among themselves more than from the 
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* Tibsin concionibus publics et fidei negotiis serviens. 
+ Rabidi et famelici canes, ; Fecibus olim ab Ecclesia rejectis. 
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church, as their way has always been, they are yet all agreed in 
attacking the pope ; this is their sole strong bond of union, 

«For indeed,”’ he goes on to say, “they are those serpents whom 
God by Jeremiah the prophet threatened to send among us—serpents 
which will not be charmed. (Jer. viii. 17.) For their fury is after 
the likeness of a serpent, or like a deaf adder that stoppeth her ears ; 
which will not hear the voice of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely. Since therefore it was now well proved to my conviction 
that mild measures profited them nothing, I thought it necessary to use 
sharper medicines ; that we should now proceed against them, not with 
words, but with clubs, and whips, and sworvs ;* that punishment 
might teach wisdom to men, who, abusing the liberty allowed them, 
had persisted in their folly; and affliction might give them under- 
standing, since too much lenity had failed of its effect. ‘Ihe heretics, 
however, fearing such affliction, and wishing to rescue themselves 
from it, have, with their serpentine cunning, taught that the punish- 
ment of heretics is unlawful ;+ and have said that those who punish 
heretics are rather tyrants than kings, or even those who compel them 
by pains and tortures to keep the faith.¢ . . . For this cause I have 
determined, in a long treatise, to discuss the question as to what 
punishments are justly due to heretics, in order that Christian princes, 
being well persuaded concerning the lawfulness of punishing heretics, 
may not permit any of those penalties which the laws decree against 
heretics to be dispensed with, but order them to be inflicted on all stubborn 
and obstinate heretics whatsoever.” 

After this beginning, it would only be a waste of the reader's time 
to go through a detail of the contents of this odious treatise, in which 
it is difficult to say whether the abuse of learning, the cruelty, or even 
the obscenity, is most conspicuous. In the fifth chapter of the second 
book there is inserted an historical account of the marriage of Philip 
and Mary, and the formal reconciliation of the kingdom afterwards ; 
which proves that the whole was revised and enlarged after that event. 
The title of this chapter is, “ De hereticorum poenis; et primd, de 
corporalibus, deinde de spiritualibus, sigillatim: et nunc primd, de 
bonorum temporalium confiseatione.”’ 

The twelfth chapter of the same book, the intermediate ones having 
prescribed loss of all other civil rights, comes to speak of that which 
had been not obscurely hinted in the preface. “ Quod Heeretici sunt 
mortis supplicio puniendi, sive talis mors gladio, aut igne, aut alio 
quovis modo illis inferatur.’” And as to the manner, he is certainly 
not particular. He says he has seen heretics in Flanders and Lower 
Germany beheaded ; in Guelders they were tied hand and foot, and 
thrown into a river, by order of Charles, Duke of Guelders; and one 
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* Ut jam non verbis, sed fustibus, et flagellis, et GLADIIs, contra illos ageretur. 

t Astutia serpentina docuerunt, illicitam esse bwreticorum punitionem. — 

+ Tyrannosque potius quam reges esse dixerunt eos, qui hzreticos puniant, aut 
penis et cruciatibus illos ad fidem tenendam cogunt.” What an admirable confir- 
mation of Dr, Lingard’s assertion, that the sufferers in Queen Mary's reign were 
dealt with only on their own principles ! 
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similarly by Margaret, aunt of Charles V., at Antwerp. At Bruges, as 
he has heard from many credible eye-witnesses, it was the custom to 
throw them into boiling oil ; but when he was there, there was nothing 
but simple beheading. In other Christian kingdoms, as far as he 
knows, it is the constant and inviolable custom to burn heretics with 
fire. He has seen it done so in France, particularly at Paris. So also 
it is done in Spain; and he thinks in Italy this was always the way. 
“In proportion as any crime is more grievous and atrocious, the more 
just it is, by means of some greater and more bitter punishment, to 
inspire others with a horror of such a crime. But there is no more 
grievous sin than heresy ; there is therefore no crime with hatred of 
which a Christian ought to be more intensely inspired; whence it fol- 
lows that there is no crime for which a man may be more justly put 
to death than for fixed and incurable heresy.” 

Enough, and indeed too much, of this horrible wretch, who would 
seem, by his own testimony, to have gone, as to a spectacle, to witness 
the various modes, by fire or by blood, by which the spirits of martyrs 
were set free! Is it possible for charity itself to believe otherwise 
than that he lied against his own soul when he preached before the 
court in England, and played the part appointed him as a state-trick, 
to turn the public indignation from his master? What we have 
justly reason to complain of is, that Burnet and other writers should 
have thrown the whole burden of the persecution on our bishops and 
our countrymen, all of whom, save Boner and one or two underlings, 
are clear of it, when there was, and is, this damning testimony against 
Philip and his agents in a volume to be found in most of our public 
libraries. 

There is yet one chapter in this execrable book which must be 
mentioned, as throwing dreadful light upon the character of the pro- 
secutions then urged in Spain and other countries, where Reformation 
was effectually put down. It is the twenty-sixth chapter in the second 
part; and the question proposed for discussion is, “* Whether a son, 
who accuses a parent of heresy, is to be liberated from the conse- 
quences of the penalties intlic ted on his parent for heresy?” The 
chapter was suggested to Alphonso de Castro by a case which oc- 
curred to him in his practice as a confessor, A young man came to 
confess to him, who seemed to be very sound in the catholic faith. 
* After hearing his confession, | asked him,” says Alphonso de Castro, 
“ whether he knew of any lurking heretic, or had conversed with any 
such. Upon which, he plainly told me he knew his own father to be 
one, having often admonished him without effect; for he would not 
give up his error, but rather was using every effort to draw him into 
it. Hearing this, I exhorted him to reveal his father’s crime to the inqui- 
sitors ; but though L used many convincing plain arguments, I could 
not persuade him to doit, For he parried every thrust, by saying, it 
was neither decorous nor agreeable to natural reason that the son 
should lead the father to death.” The friar suspected, however, that 
there was another reason behind. The law said that a convicted 
heretic was to forfeit all his goods. If therefore he was to become his 
father’s accuser, his accusation, if successful, would entail on him the 
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forfeiture of his inheritance. The object of this chapter, therefore, is 
to prove the expediency of obtaining a repeal of the law, that there 
may be no obstacle to “the children’s rising up against the father, and 


? 


causing him to be put to death ! 
Il. Let us now turn to Carranza, a different character; a man of 
more natural mildness, of more religious feeling, and one who in softer 
times might have done good to the cause of religion and his country ; 
but, sacrificing conscience to ambition, and wishing to serve two 
masters, was found not quite bad enough for the bad spirits among 
whom he lived, and who combined together for his destruction. In 
short, he was one who, probably like Cardinal Pole in this, felt 
deeply the abuses and corruptions which had sprung up and grew 
rankly in the church of Rome. He would gladly have seen the 
Council of ‘Trent proceed to some effectual reformation of them. He 
was one of the first who maintained there that the residence of bishops 
on their sees was a part of their divine obligation. He spoke in favour 
of allowing translations of the scriptures. When appointed to preach 
before the assembled divines, he spoke with remarkable eloquence 
and impassioned fervour on the dangers within and without the Chris- 
tian commonwealth.* After speaking of the miserable destruction of 
the eastern churches, more through the crimes and dissensions of the 
Christian powers, than the might of the Mahometans, he goes on :— 


‘‘ Where now, O fathers, are those seats of patriarchs and strong bulwarks of the 
catholic church? Where now is Antioch, where first presided Peter, and, after 
others, the divine Ignatius, never to be praised as he deserves, who bore for the 
Christian faith so many and so great labours? Where is Alexandria, the see of 
Mark, and afterwards the abode of Cyril, the tried champion of our religion ?— 
Jerusalem, ruled by James, the brother of our Lord 1—Constantinople, by so many 
most holy and learned Christian fathers? Where are those churches of Corinth, of 
Ephesus, of Colosse, of Galatia, to which St. Paul wrote so industriously, and 
where our Israel had so prosperous a reign? Unhappy Greece, once the arbitress 
of all sovereiguty, the inventress of all learning, from what a height hast thou fallen 
into the depth of misery! ‘Two hundred years since deserting the pure and holy 
doctrine of Hilary, Athanasius, Chrysostom, Cyril, Epipbanius, Basil, either 
Gregory, and other holy fathers, thy religion fell to ruin ; with whose fall thy empire 
has also fallen.t : 

“Such is the temporal destruction of the church ; but still more sad is her spiritual 
desolation.” {He speaks at some length of the texts that describe the church's 
spiritual character, and then addressing his audience], ‘* But bow, fathers, does the 
church at this day maintain this character?! How have you, whom Christ left as his 
vicegerents, you, the bishops of his household, the watchmen and guards of his for- 
tress, the teachers of his word, and keepers of his holy city, the leaders in her war. 
fare,—how have you preserved the purity of the holy spouse of Christ? Suppose, 
O fathers, that Christ should now return (surely he will come quickly !) and require 
of you his spouse, as be left her to your care—her who goes now proudly in profane 
pomp and secular apparel—her who now vies with princes in the magnificence of 
her palaces—her who lives at ease in all the abundance of secular delights. Is this 
that holy city separate from the spirit of che world? Is this that city of God governed 
by divine laws? The very same. Alas! how changed from what she was! Is 
this that city of perfect beauty, the joy of the whole world? Must we not rather 
call her all hideous, all her beauty gone !—the whole head sick, and the whole heart 


re en ICTS 
* Labbei Concil. tom. xiv. p. 1832. 
t This seems to allude to the difference between the Greek and Roman churches 
about the procession of the Holy Ghost; on which subject our divines do not all 
follow the judgment of this preacher. 
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faint ?—from the sole of the foot to the crown of the head there is no soundness, 
Is this she who was called Naomi, beautiful? Hear how she speaks :—‘ Call me 
not Naomi; call me Mara: for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me, | 
went out full, and the Lord hath brought me home again empty. Why call ve me 
then Naomi, seeing the Lord bath testified againstme ?’ Where are thy ornaments 
with which thou wast prepared to meet the Raidagrecns ° Where is that faith 
which even raised the dead?) Where thy charity? Where that contempt of life and 
of things present,—that ardent desire of death and heavenly things? Where that 
thirst to behold the kingdom of God? Where that love of poverty? Alas, alas! 
my fathers, who can look upon her with tearless eyes? © citizens of the new 
Jerusalem, that royal and holy city, who that understands these things can remain 
unmoved? Who that has a Christian’s heart can hear these things without 
trembling? Who can choose but pity his distressful mother? Who but must pray 
with Jeremy, ‘O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that 
I might weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of my people !’” 

It is surely something sad and awful that a man who could feel 
this humbling sense of the evils which had bronght the danger on the 
church, and whose zeal could prompt him to deliver such an address 
before such an audience, should yet have busied himself as the chief 
agent of the bigoted ty rant whose cold ambition gave the impulse to 
all the English persecution. At the very time that he was directing 
the process against Cranmer, the v irtuous Bartholomew de las Casas 
was corresponding with him, engaging his interest with Philip to abate 
the horrors of the repartimientos ; ; and it appears that in the contest 
with Sepulveda that good old man was much indebted to Carranza’s 
support.* 

On the 3ist of May, 1557, died Cardinal Silicéo, Archbishop of 
Toledo. In the following July, Carranza went from London to join 
Philip at Brussels, and was immediately nominated by him to the 
vacant primacy. The first remarkable act of his recorded after this 
promotion was his moving the king to order one canonry in every 
cathedral or collegiate church to be set apart for the maintenance of 
the ministers of the inageitaitiony: who were before very ill paid. He 
gained this point with Philip, and the pope’s consent was procured to 
it; but the chapters did not resign it without a struggle. It may be 
doubtful whether his design in this was to increase the power of the 
inquisition, or to keep its officers from being influenced by the desire 
of spoil so much, when they had a fixed salary, as it is commonly said 
that the inquisitors in Spain and Portugal were fed by confiscations.+ 
If this last was his design, it did not succeed in his own ease ; for after 
he had, in the latter part of 1558, visited his diocese, and resided 
upon it about nine months, he was, in August, 1559, himself made 
the prisoner of the inquisition. 

The groundwork of his accusation is said to have been laid in some 
propositions contained in a catechism which he published in Antwerp 
in 1558. It is entitled, A Commentary on the Christian Catechism, 


—-- ~~~ — ———___ 





* Obras de Las Casas, by Llorente. Paris, 1822. The second volume contains a 
Memorial addressed to Carranza, then in England, dated August, 1555. Las Casas 
speaks of himself as ready to beg his way to England with a staff in his hand, if he 
could thus gaia bis cause for the poor Indians, for whom he had so long been 
labouring. 
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and is in the Spanish language. The preface contains a good deal in 
favour of supplying the people with translations of the scriptures. 
Translations, he says, were formerly allowed by the catholic kings in 
Spain; and some of those kings even commanded translations to be 
made for the use of those Christians who resided among the Moors 
and Jews. Afterwards they were forbidden, for a strange reason. It 
was found that some Jews, who had outwardly conformed to Chris- 
tianity, instructed their children in Judaism by means of these Bibles 
in the vulgar tongue, which they procured to be printed in Italy. 
This discovery was of course made by the inquisition, the miserable 
victims who suffered by the inquisition in Spain and Portugal being 
commonly taken from the class who were called New Christians, con- 
verted Jews, or persons of Jewish descent. ‘There are different rules 
on this question, Carranza says, observed in different countries. 
Heretical translations have always been forbidden ; but in many places 
‘atholic and pious ones have been allowed. In England, when the 
ratholic princes, Philip and Mary, restored the ancient and true reli- 
gion, one of the first things they did was to get rid of the Bibles in the 
vulgar tongue, which the heretics had made. 

“ There can be no doubt,” he says, “ but that all ought to read the 
holy scripture, and to have it constantly before their eyes, and to 
strive, with the help of God’s grace, to put in practice what is written 
therein.”* He can certify that some persons, who appeared to him to 
be properly qualified, have read the whole of the holy scriptures, 
and that they derived from the perusal great comfort and improve- 
ment. Among these were some females, who were so worthy to be 
allowed the privilege, that not even Paula or Eustochium, at whose 
request St. Jerome translated the scriptures from the Hebrew, were 
more so. Others he counselled to read only the devotional parts. 
And upon the whole his opinion was, that the granting this liberty in 
whole or in part, should be left to the discretion of pastors and 
spiritual physicians—meaning, probably, confessors, 

In an introductory chapter, he laments very strongly the spiritual 
ignorance of thousands in the church, who are unable, when ques- 
tioned about their religion, to give a reason for the name they bear, or 
to explain the profession which they made in baptism. Such ignor- 
ance is a reproach to the pastors. In the primitive church it was not 
so. Catechizing was constantly practised ; and there were large classes 
of catechumens. ‘The disuse of this good practice is a cause of the 
present evils. With other matters of religion this too has fallen into 
neglect ; but with more prejudicial consequences than the rest: since, 
although this is but the alphabet of the Christian religion, yet it con- 
tains the whole substance of religion, and thus is as necessary for 
grown men as for beginners and novices in religion.” 

What further heresy he was guilty of, beyond saying that it was 
necessary for Christians to read the scriptures and learn their cate- 
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* “No ay que dudar sino que devrian todos leer la sagrada Eseriptura, y tenerla 
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chism, does not appear. The writer has looked through this catechetical 
work, which is a moderate folio, about as large as Bishop Pearson on 
the Creed ; but he has not been able to discover in it anything incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of Trent or modern Rome. It seems there 
was the same difficulty to account for his accusation in Spain. A 
Dominican friar ventured to say in public, that if he were alone in a 
cell with the archbishop, and a voice were to be heard to speak, 
“ One of you two is a heretic,” he should sooner suspect himself than 
the archbishop. He was, however, accused of having been intimate 
with Cazalla and other prisoners of the inquisition ; and he had some 
difference with the ecclesiastics of other sees in Spain, particularly the 
well-known Melchior Cano, or Canus, who had called him as great a 
heretic as Luther. Valdés, Archbishop of Seville, is also suspected 
as having been swayed by some feelings of rivalry, aid wishing to ob- 
tain the primacy of Spain for himself. If he was, his office gave him 
every facility; for he was at the head of the inquisition. Antonio 
Perez, the celebrated confidential minister of Philip, whose misfortunes 
from that connexion have brought him into a conspicuous place in the 
history of that reign, said that his master’s repentance for having pro- 
moted him to the see of Toledo was the ground of all the charges that 
were made against him. 

Altogether it seems most probable that the poor man’s offence was 
no more than the preface to the catechism and the sermon at 
Trent exhibit. He was to a certain extent a reformer. He was op- 
posed to the system of making the people merely ignorant slaves to a 
corrupt priesthood. This was enough. If there were any doubt on 
the subject, it might be removed by the cool remark of Pallavicini, 
where he sums up this portion of papal history :—“ It sometimes hap- 
pens that the same plant, which, unless a corrective is applied to it, is 
poisonous, and causes death; when corrected, becomes a means of 
health, and contributes to a cure.”* A writer who had such good 
access to the papal archives would not speak thus, if the ground of his 
detention in the inquisition had been only political. Philip may have 
repented of having promoted him; but his spirit of improvement was 
the cause: the publication of a catechetical treatise in the vulgar 
tongue by the primate of Spain was not to be tolerated. Who could 
tell how much of it was borrowed from the catechisms of Luther or 
Justus Jonas? All the heresies in England and Germany had been 
promoted by the revival of catechisms. For this he was sentenced to 
such imprisonment as may well make his example a lesson to all 
waverers between falsehood and truth. 

He had now been two years a close prisoner, without any progress 
made in his case, and without the process of trial being yet arranged, 
when he fell dangerously sick, as much from mental suffering as 
bodily infirmity. From this he slowly recovered. His place of con- 
finement, as described by his biographer, consisted of two apartments, 
where he was attended by two domestics; but it gave him no prospect 
from the windows, 20 view into the country, nor anything to relieve 





* Lib. xiv. c. xi. 8. 4, 
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the eye. The silence and exclusion of communication were so entire, 
that when there was a great fire in Valladolid, in September, 1561, and 
more than four hundred of the principal houses were burnt, some in 
the district where he was confined, and not far from his prison, the 
archbishop knew nothing of the danger till several years afterwards, 
when he was a prisoner at Rome. He was removed from Spain to 
have his cause finished at Rome, after he had completed seven years 
and three months from the date of his capture, in December, 1566, 
The removal, however, was merely a change of prison, granted by the 
Spanish government in honour to Pope Pius V., who thought it be- 
came his office to demand that the primate of Spain should not be 
judged by any tribunal but his own. In fact, the archbishop seems to 
have had great hopes of obtaining his liberty during the papacy of Pius, 
who appears to have been an old acquaintance. He died, however, 
in 1572, and left matters as far from a conclusion as ever; and it was 
not till 1576, when Gregory XIII. pronounced his sentence—which 
was, on his abjuring sixteen propositions, not drawn from his own 
writings, but from those of Luther and other heretics, of entertaining 
which he had rendered himself strongly suspected, he should be 
mercifully suspended five years more from his archbishopric, and 
committed to the more merciful imprisonment, during that period, of 
a monastery of his own order at Orvieto, in Tuscany, instead of the 
custody of the inquisition. The propositions were as follow :— 
“1. Quod opera queecunque sine charitate facta, sunt peccata, et 
Deum offendunt. 
2. Qudd fides sit primum et principale instrumentum, quo justifi- 
catio apprehenditur. 
3. Quod per ipsam Christi justitiam, et per quam nobis meruit, 
homo fit formaliter justus. 
4. Quod eandem Christi justitiam nemo assequatur, nisi fide quadam 
speciali certo credat se illam apprehendisse. 
5. Quod existentes in peccato mortali non possunt sacram scriptu- 
ram intelligere, nec res fidei discernere. 
6. Quod ratio naturalis, in rebus religionis est fidei contraria. 
7. Quod fomes in renatis manet sub propria ratione peccati. 
8. Quod in peccatore, amissa per peccatum gratia, non remaneat 
vera Fides, 
9. Quod peenitentia est equalis baptismo, et non est aliud quam 
nova vita. . 
10. Quod Christus Dominus noster adeo efficaciter et plené pro 
peccatis nostris satisfecit, ut non alia a nobis exigatur satisfactio. 
11. Quod sola fides sine operibus sufficit ad salutem. 
12. Quod Christus non fuit legislator, neque ei convenit ferre 
legem. 
53. Quod actiones et opera sanctorum sunt tantum nobis ad exem- 
plum ; et in aliis juvare nos non possunt. 6 aaa 
14. Quod usus sanctarum imaginum et veneratio reliquiarum sanc- 
torum sunt leges meré humane. ade 
i5. Quod preesens Ecclesia non est ejusdem luminis neque auctori- 
tatis, cujus erat primitiva. 
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16. Quod status Apostolorum et Religiosorum non differt a com- 
muni statu Christianorum.” 

Such were the propositions which, after more than sixteen years’ 
imprisonment, on suspicion of having entertained them, without a 
letter of proof from his publications, nor, as it appears, from his private 
writings or papers, the miserable man was at length called upon to 
abjure. He did so at the foot of the pope, and died about a fortnight 
afterwards, in a Dominican convent at Rome, at the end of April, 
1576. It seemed to the writer a story not unsuited to be brought be- 
fore the public at this time, not as one among a thousand tales of 
cruelty perpetrated by such a tribunal, but for the moral which it 
teaches. Who would not choose the lot of Cranmer in his funeral 
tlame rather than the living death which this poor wretch endured ? 
Who will, after such a lesson, dare to look with half an eye to the 
cause of wronged truth, and with half to the honours and dignities of 
a perishing world? Who knows how soon the choice offered to God’s 
priests three hundred years since may again be brought near to us? 
And who can tell whether, if Spain in those days had furnished a 
Cranmer or a Ridley, instead of a Carranza, the light of gospel truth 


might not have shone as brightly in that dim region as it has since in 
our own ? 


ne a + ee 


{ANTI quitigss.—The series of papers illustrative of the mode of disposing of Church Preferment 
in former days is not closed, but only suspended for this Number.} 





SACRED POETRY. 


THE HOPE OF OUR PILGRIMAGE. 


We heed it not—the idle tale 
That cloth’d with visions drear 

The stream of death and shadowy vale, 
And scar'd the listening ear. 


For we have left the stranger’s land, 
And pass’d the mystic sea ; 

And though we seem a weary band, 
Yet lords of life are we. 


Children we are—our heritage 
Is yonder, in the skies ; 

Our names are written in the page ; 
Our birthright never dies. 


And though as yet the wondrous scene 
Is hidden from our sight, 

Yet trusty messengers have been 
To spy those realms of light. 
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And many a token thence has cheer’d 
Us onward to withstand 

The foes—by faithless spirits fear’d— 
The giants of the land. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE PSALMS.—No, I. 
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PSALM I, 


The blessings of the man 
Who hath not walkt in sinners’ dark deceit, 
Nor stood in the courses of the godless clan, 
Nor e’er bath occupied the scorner’s seat, 
But in Jenovan’s law is his delight, 
And therein doth he ponder day and night. 
Like the tree planted by the streamlet’s way, 
Which in its season yields its fruit, 
His leaf shall ne’er decay— 
And blest is all he seeks to execute, 
The wicked are not so, 
But like the chaff the gale bears to and fro. 
Th’ ungodly in the judgment shall not stand, 
Nor sinners in the concourse of the just ; 
But good men’s paths are in Jenovan’s hand, 
While sinners’ ways are lost. 

TamswePowy. 


ANCIENT ORISON. 


Rev. Sir,—As this Orison is from the same roll as that which you printed 
in your December Number, I need only repeat that the translation is from the 
French of the thirteenth century. 


Matins. 


Lord Jesu! who at matin hour didst by thy mild accord 

Give thyself to be smitten sore, and mocked with wicked word, 
And spit upon, and vuffeted ; and at that hour rose— 

Oh giant me pardon of my sins, and patience in my woes. 


Prime. 


Lord Jesu! who, by envious Jews, wast at the hour of prime 
Accused in their shameless guilt with much perfidious crime ; 

And at that hour thy rising to the Magdalen didst tell— 

Oh! shew me, Lord, thy face, and give me grace to serve thee well. 


Tierce. 
Lord Jesu! who at hour of tierce wast by the Jews reviled, 
And had thy holy body scourged, I cry for mercy mild ; 


And at that hour who didst send down on us thy holy Spright— 
My heart enlighten with thy love to serve thee day and night, 
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Midday, or Noon. 


Lord Jesu! who at hour of noon wast nailed to the wood 
Amidst very wicked men by Jews of haughty mood ; 

And at that hour didst take flesh of holy Mary’s womb— 
For that annunciation save me from my sin’s sad doom. 


Nones, or high noon. 


Lord Jesu! who at hour of nones, that thou might make us whole, 
Didst cry unto thy Father, and deliver up thy soul ; 

And at that hour didst ascend on high so gloriously— 

To heaven bring me, Lord, that I may there enjoy thee. 


Vespers. 
Lord Jesu! who at vesper-time was taken from the tree 
With love and holy reverence, and treated carefully ; 
And gav’st thy flesh in Sacrament for us at the same hour— 
Oh save me, therefore, from the load of sin and its sad power. 


Compline. 
Lord Jesu! who at compline time in agony didst pray, 
And sweat great drops of blood, while thy disciples wearied lay ; 
And at that hour buried wast ; oh! by that mystery— 
Let my soul through no coming pains, Lord, ever fall from thee. 


I am, Sir, your obliged and obedient servant, F.R.C. O. 


(In Vol, avi., p. 624, line 20, for ‘as this very well shews,” read, ‘‘as this yery roll shews.’’) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


ON THE RESPECT DUE TO ANTIQUITY.—No, II. 


Sir,—In my last letter I stated the question which I wished to raise, 
and tried to clear it of some preliminary difficulties. That question 
was, whether we are to regard the first ages of Christianity as in all 
respects the best, whether in no one point we may look for a possible, 
or proclaim an actual, progression since then. The difficulties which 
I supposed might be started against even entertaining such a question 
were—Ist, A jealousy (in itself most right and befitting) for the ori- 
ginal completeness of the rule of faith—2ndly, A similar one for the 
apostolic constitution of the church—and, thirdly, For the honour of 
that regenerating and enlightening sacrament of which the early 
believers partook as fully as any subsequent ones. Each of these diffi- 
culties I tried to meet, and ‘avowed myself to contend for no pro- 
gression incompatible with faith, either in the original perfection of 
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the creed, the exclusive authority of the apostolical succession, or the 
full and absolute gift of the Spirit in connexion with the sacrament of 
baptism legitimately administered and received. 

But in regard to a progression compatible with all this, let us in the 
first place consider whether it be not antecedently probable. And let 
us start with a principle of which I believe no minds to have been 
more fully possessed than those of the early Christians themselves,— 
that pure habits are the chief ordinary requisites to the apprehension 
of moral and spiritual truth. And they are so not merely by the 
terms of the new covenant, but by the very nature of things, there 
being an essential incompatibility between grossness of mind and 
spiritual tact and discernment. If this be granted, it seems to follow 
that, in regard to the formation of opinion and habitual estimate of 
things, some may have advantages which are denied to others, quite 
independently of their respective faithfulness in using what they have. 
We do not blame a man who has lived only among the sensual and 
the gross, and who has himself been tempted mainly in that direction, 
if we find him a stranger to the sensitive delicacy for which we are 
entitled to look in others. At the same time, there are several im- 
portant points of which we consider him to be necessarily an incom- 
petent judge. 

Now apply this to the case of the early Christians, They lived in 
a state of society, to the impurity of which modern Europe presents 
no parallel, and which it is difficult for us even to imagine, and still 
more, adequately to recollect. In this abyss of pollution many of 
them passed the prime of their lives before they even heard of the 
gospel. Are we to believe that the waters of regeneration not merely 
remitted their past guilt, and endowed them with new powers for the 
future, but actually left them no habits of impurity or sensualit 
wherewith to contend? This will hardly be maintained. But if not, if 
even after their reception into the church they had, speaking generally, 
to maintain a struggle with uncleanness much harder than need fall to 
the lot of Christians now-a-days, they were in so far under a disad- 
vantage as regards the power of attaining and apprehending truth.* 

Again ; were the gross apprehensicis of the idolater miraculously 
and instantaneously removed by the illumination of baptism? or was 
the firmness of advanced faith substituted immediately for the palsy of 
previous scepticism ? It was contrary to the analogy of recovery if 
they were. Judging from the mode in which we‘see men’s natures 
amended in other respects, we should be led to imagine that the 
Christian teacher must constantly have had to watch against a 
tendency to low conceptions on the part of those who had spent, it 
may be, the most part of their lives in the practice of idolatry, 
and that a more ete (in this a more unhappy) class, who had 


* I would be understood, in speaking of truth, to refer to truth collateral with the 
rule of faith, or wrapped up in it, as explained in my last letter. ; 

t May not we regard as an exemplication of this, Chrysostom’s constant anxiety 
to explain to his bearers that every earthly image applied in seripture to God or 
heavenly things is only so applied by way of economy—an anxiety which would 
new-age be excessive if bestowed on the upper children of a charity school ? 
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spent the same years in scepticism which the others had passed in 
superstition, must, even after their reception of the gospel, have 
laboured under a hesitating habit of mind, and often have had to 
struggle with doubts, if substantial truth could be arrived at after all. 

I hint at these points rather as questions worth entertaining than as 
positions which I am prepared to affirm and abide by. If there was 
any reality answering to them in the early ages, then it will be allowed 
that they have a most important bearing on the matter before us, see- 
ing that such states of mind and feeling could not have been other than 
hindrances in the path of heavenly wisdom. 

To come on stronger ground: is there no advantage in infant bap- 
tism? Is it nothing that we start from the point whereto as a grand 
and consummate goal the ancients rejoiced toreach? Is it no blessing 
that ages and generations have enjoyed this privilege, and even in 
spite of themselves been moulded by it? If we cannot answer these 
questions in the negative—if these be indeed great and precious pri- 
vileges for which we shall have to answer at the last day—then, if we 
be but faithful (which is always possible), there surely are respects in 
which we may be in a higher state, and points on which we may be 
better authority, than the primitive believers. 

Again; are things honest, and pure, and lovely, and of good report, 
helps to the advancement of our being? No one in the face of St. 
Paul can deny that they are. But have not we a stock of such things 
a thousand times larger and richer than belonged to the first Chris- 
tians? Is it nothing that the faith has more or less moulded and en- 
riched every European tongue? Is a Christian literature, and is 
Christian art, to be regarded as in no wise auxiliar to our advance- 
ment? Is it nothing that such deep and sacred things are implied in 
the forms and institutions around us? Is it nothing that our reverence 
for law, our loyalty to the sovereign, our sentiments of patriotism, and 
our love for the order of things around us, are not merely in no col- 
lision with our allegiance to Christ, but are now bound up with it ? 

Finally, is experience no blessing? Has her great head conducted 
his church through eighteen hundred years of strange and momentous 
history without teaching her anything? Is it no advantage to have 
learned (although from the bitter experience of Christendom) that there 
is no form of evil which is not permitted in its turn to attack us, and none 
in which the presence of Christ does not bear us off victorious; that 
from the beginning we have been liable to be seduced; that man’s 
perversity can not only convert the first heaven and earth, but even the 
church, God's new and better creation, into an instrument of apos- 
tasy ; and therefore, that there is no security either in the greatness 
of a blessing, or the excellence of a gift, unless we remember always 
to use it as a vehicle whereby to mount up to the Giver ? 

I propose (with your permission) to go a little more into particulars 
in my next, and to point out one or two respects in which the early 
Christians (without any fault of their own) neither can nor ought to 
be a rule to us, respects which may in great measure console us for 
our comparative loss of blessings which they richly enjoyed, and teach 
us that, as every age brings with it its own form of trial, so it affords 
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its own manifestation of the glory of the church, of the life that ever 
resides in her, mighty to throw off em and decay, of the pro- 
tecting power she can put forth on behalf of her faithful children, and 
the everlasting love and goodness of the Being under the shadow 
of whose wings it is her commission and calling to gather the dis- 
persed and banished ones over the face of the earth. F.G 


ON READING PRAYERS FROM THE ALTAR. 


My pear Sir,—A correspondent who signs himself “ X.X.X.,” asks 
whether it be admissible to pray from the altar rather than the desk ; 
and the question is answered by another correspondent, signing 
«$,S.S.” in the affirmative. Now, though I believe for my own part 
that the altar-stairs are unquestionably the most appropriate place at 
which the priest can kneel to pray, and should certainly do so did I 
think it lawful, yet I must beg to differ from “S.S.S.”" in thinking it 
in our church altogether unlawful, unless with the permission of the 
bishop of the diocese, or ecclesiastical ordinary of the place. And I 
have moreover no doubt that, if “S.S.S.” and “X.X.X.” will refer to 
the fourteenth canon, and compare it with the rubric, headed “the 
order for morning and evening prayer, daily to be said and used 
throughout the year,’ and generally printed on the page with the 
table of golden numbers, they will come to the same conclusion, 

I may add, that “S.S.S.’s’’ quotation is not conclusive, for the 
word “illue,” which he prints in Italics, should surely be « illine,” in 
order to justify his conclusion.  Illuc” would seem to me merely to 
imply that the people turned thitherward—i. e., eastward towards the 
altar as they prayed.* The litany, I have no doubt, was intended by 
our church to be read from some other place than the desk, (see rubric 
before the Miserere in the Commination service,) and that place I 
presume was the altar steps. 

Very truly yours, F. Dizprich WACKERBARTH. 


ON THE SECOND EXHORTATION OF THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 


Mr. Evitor,x—To be enabled to assign to our venerable reformers 
the portion which each of them contributed to our Common Prayer- 
Book, either in the selection from ancient sources, or in the supplying 
of that which seemed necessary, would undoubtedly be a great advan- 
tage to the liturgical student. From the nature of the case, however, 
this is a task which we can hardly expect to see performed in a satis- 
factory manner ; for this volume having been issued by the highest 
authorities, the individual instrumentality employed in its formation 
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* Not but that in St. Cyprian’s time, of course, prayer would be offered by the 
priest from before the altar. 
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would, for the most part, on a principle of policy, be veiled from the 
public eye. Upon many accounts it was, perhaps, best for the age 
in which it originated, that the machinery (if we may so speak) of 
such a work should be thus partially concealed. But a similar ob- 
servation will not apply to the present age, in which we can be influ- 
enced by none of those prejudices which mut have assailed the minds 
of our forefathers of the days of Henry, Edward or Elizabeth, had 
they been more fully admitted behind the scenes of the great political 
and religious drama that was then evolving. At the distance of nearly 
three centuries, there are but few among us who bear the name of 
protestant as opposed to that of papist, who do not contemplate with 
pious and unmixed admiration the shades of the sainted ancestors 
of the church militant in England. They loom upon us through 
the mists of antiquity with a moral magnitude that prevents us, even 
if we were willing, from seeing those spots or blemishes which, as 
men of like passions with ourselves, they must have exhibited to those 
with whom they familiarly conversed. Every particular respecting 
them is, therefore, a precious fragment rescued from the ocean of 
oblivion, to be suspended as a trophy on the wall of our national 
Zion, and is to be considered as a consecrated memorial, the sight of 
which may inform as well as delight. 

It is with a feeling of this nature that I would bring before the 
notice of the readers of this article a fact which has attracted my at- 
tention respecting the second exhortation of the communion service. 
It is, 1 believe, not generally known that we are indebted for this part 
of the office to Peter Martyr. Wheatly, and other historians of our 
liturgy, have noticed the prominent part that was taken by this illus- 
trious foreigner in the various additions and alterations of the liturgy 
which took place in the reign of Edward VI. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that Wheatly, who reckons up the various matters upon which 
the opinions of Bucer and Martyr exercised so important an influence 
while the work of liturgical reform was in process, gives no account 
of the source from whence the exhortations prefixed to the celebration 
of the holy communion were derived. Of the first, indeed, he tells 
us, that in the Common Prayer of 1549, this was the only one in- 
serted ; but with respect to the second, he observes, that it was not 
added till 1552,—* and then it was appointed to be used at the com- 
munion-time, immediately after the prayer for the whole state of 
Christ's church.’ This observation is worthy of notice, coupled as it 
is with the fact that this form still retained this place till the Restora- 
tion of King Charles II., “ during all which time that which is in our 
—_ book the first exhortation stood the second in the old books, as 

ing sometimes also to be said,at the discretion of the curate.” From 
this circumstance I am led to infer that, immediately after the period 
when the Reformation was completed, the numbers frequenting the 
holy communion were but small, which would indeed naturally be the 
result of that previous system, which inculcated the notion that the mass 
was a sacrifice resembling the sacrifice of the Old Testament, in which 
the people were required to be spectators rather than communicants. 
Many, therefore, would still continue to be present at the celebration 
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of these holy mysteries, who had apparently no part nor lot in the 
matter; for the primitive practice of excluding all but those who 
were actually to communicate had long been set aside, as indeed it is 
in the Romish church of the present day ; and though there was a 
daily mass, in other words, a daily offering up to God of the conse- 
crated elements by the priest, it was held in accordance with the 
decrees of the church, that once a year might suffie for the actual 
reception of the substance of the sacrament. This form, therefore, 
appears to have been in some measure framed to meet the evils which 
had resulted from such a notion. And this appears more distinetly 
in the wording of it as it stood in 1552—“ Whereas ye offend God so 
sore in refusing this holy banquet, I admonish, exhort, and beseech 
you, that unto this unkindness ye will not add any more. Which 
thing ye shall do, if ye stand by as gazers and lookers on them that 
communicate, and be not partakers of the same yourselves.” 

A great revolution, however, in the religious habits of the nation 
would seem to have taken place between this and the following cen- 
tury. The numbers now frequenting the holy communion had be- 
come so numerous, that it seemed expedient to place that form in the 
back ground, which had so long occupied the foremost place; it was 
now more incumbent upon the church to exhort its members +o self- 
examination, and to guard against hypocrisy, than to warn them 
against “ departing from the banquet of that most heavenly food.” 
The progress of puritanism may, however, be distinctly traced in this 
shifting of the forms of the church. It was a silent but sure index of 
the influence which this power was already obtaining, and had ob- 
tained in the national councils ; not that we would deny the necessity 
for such an exhortation, at such a period, or for its again occupying 
its original place; on the contrary, there is good ground for believing 
that in this, as in some other cases, extremes naturally meet together, 
and the most rigid puritanism would therefore be followed, if not ac- 
companied, by a spirit of frigid formalism, which paradoxically 
mingled the incoherent principles of blind superstition and thoughtless 
levity in the participation of the holy mysteries of the eucharist. As 
it has usually happened in the prosperous times of the church,* then 
also, perhaps, the great and distinguishing badge of Christianity might 
have been put on with too little thought of the solemn responsibility 
with which it invested the wearer. But the tide of events has again 
experienced a reflux. In the present day, various circumstances have 
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* Such was the case in the reign of Theodosius, when Christianity became first 
exclusively the religion of the Roman empire. Affecting and striking pictures of 
the familiarity and recklessness with which men then rushed to the holy communion, 
may be seen in the strong reproofs of St, Chrysostom on this very subject, The 
following passage occurs in his Ninth Homily, on Penitence :—** With what coldness 
dost thou approach the sacred mysteries—with what a polluted conscience ? Verily, 
if thou wert carrying dung in thine bands, wouldst thou dare to touch the mantle of 
an earthly king? By no means,” &c. But his language is still stronger, Homily 
thirty-two, on Matthew,—* Let us endeavour to-day to correct asin openly com. 
mitted by all. Would ye know what that sin is? It is the not approaching the J.ord’s 
table witb fear and trembling, but stamping, striking, swelling with wrath, screaming, 
insulting, and pushing those near you, full of passion and turbulence,” &e. 
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contributed to place us asa church and nation in a very anomalous po- 
sition ; one of the most striking consequences of which is, that a vast 
proportion of those who are brought within the fold of the church by 
one sacrament, are by their scrupulousness or indifference virtually 
rendering themselves excommunicate through the neglect of the 
other. At such a period, if another revision of our Common Prayer- 
book were to take place, the form of exhortation, which now ranks 
second, would again perhaps need to be restored to the place which 
it held at the time of the Reformation. 

I am not aware that the fact of this being a composition of Peter 
Martyr's has been adverted to by any of our liturgical writers ; it is 
therefore necessary for me here to state on what grounds I assume it. 
There is in my possession a black letter folio, printed in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and of the date of 1583, which bears the following 
title :—“ The Common Places of the most famous and renowned 
Divine, Doctor Peter Martyr, divided into four principal parts, &c. 
Translated and partlie gathered by Anthonie Marten, one of the 
Sewers* of hir Majestie’s most honourable Chamber.’ At page 137 
of this volume is found the exhortation which I shall presently tran- 
scribe, and which is so evidently the original of the second form 
alluded to in our Prayer-book, that a single glance must serve to shew 
their common identity. For the purpose, however, of additional con- 
firmation, I shall add underneath the same form, as it appears in the 
Latin edition of the “ Loci Communes” of the same author. The 
editor of this volume was Massonius, and the publisher Vautrollerius, 
and it was printed “Cum privilegio Regiee Majestatis ;” so that no 
doubt can fairly exist as to the legitimacy of this production, and its 
real author, it having been assigned to him by the queen’s printer, 
within about thirty-one years from the time when it first appeared among 
the forms of the communion office. In a future number I may per- 
haps be more at liberty to enter upon the subject of the general con- 
tents of this volume, and to enlarge upon the character of this truly 
venerable foreigner, whose works supply us with so valuable an evi- 
dence of his intimate concern in the remoulding of our liturgy under 
the direction of Cranmer,—a concern which would indeed have been 
sufficiently apparent from his own strong declaration, “that no man 
could mislike that godly book of Common Prayer, that had any godli- 
ness in him joined with knowledge.’’+ And if Iam not much mistaken, 
further evidence might be furnished abundantly from the volume now 
before me, that in a profound acquaintance with all the stores of ca- 
tholic antiquity, as well as in moderation, temper, and judgment, this 
illustrious Florentine must be considered as one of the most valuable 
writers of an age replete with intellectual greatness, and his works as 
among the most interesting of those monuments of the past which, 
under God, we trust, shall yet continue to be the landmark of many 
future generations. 


* The office of Sewer seems to have been that of arranging the guests at table. 
See Notes to“ Lord of the Isles,” by Sir W. Scott, where it is thus explained.— 
Note 3, Canto 2. t Strype’s Annals, p. 87. 





ON THE SECOND EXHORTATION OF THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 407 


‘An Exhortation to the mysticall Supper of the Lord.* 


«Come on my welbeloued brethren, now the Supper of the Lord is to be 
ministred, whereunto in the name of God I invite all you as manie as be 
resent. And I beseech you, for Jesus Christ his sake our Lord, for the 
lessed hope of his coming, and the everlasting felicitie which we looke for, 
that ye being thus bountifullie and friendlie called and invited by God, will 
not refuse to come. Ye knowe how greeuous and discontented a thing it is, to 
have alreadie prepared a costlie banket, to have furnished the table with ho- 
nourable provision, and that while there is nothing else wanting but men to 
sit downe, the ghests upon no just and lawfull cause refuse to come therto; 
which of you in this case would not be mooved and would not think that a 
very great injurie is doon to him? Wherefore beware ye also (most deerlie 
beloued in Christ) least in driving off this holie supper, you provoke against 
you the indignation of God and incurre his most bitter wrath. It is an easie 
thing for men to saie; I doo not communicate, because I cannot, but it is 
verie hard, yea an impossible thing, that such an excuse should be allowed 
before God. 

“Admit God doo aske of thee, Why canst thou not? What I beseech thee 
wilt thou answer: I am defiled with sinnes. Whie doost thou not repent 
thee; unto repentance is required no long space of time. Thou maist strait- 
waie with new hope of gaine or commoditie change thy purpose, alter thy 
determination, doo contrarie ‘unto that which thou hast minded. But when 
thou shouldest depart from sin thou saiest, I cannot; when thou shouldest 
returne unto God thou alledgest, I am not able. Consider ye againe, and 
againe, that such excuses shall not prevaile. They which refused to come 
unto the feast of the good-man of the house, because they had bought a 
farme ; because they were to prove yokes of oxen; or because they had mar- 
ried wives, were not excused, but were all counted unworthie of the heavenlie 
calling. For my part, I am here present and for the discharge of mine office, 
I invite you in the name God, By Christ I do call you; for your salvation 
sake I exhort you, that you will communicate; and that as the Sonne of God 
vouchsafed for your salvation to give his life upon the crosse; so ye will 





* « Adhortatio ad Cenam Domini Mysticam. 


‘« ia fratres dilectissimi, jam Dominica Ceena est agitanda, ad quam Dei nomine 
vos omnes, quotquot adestis, invito, vosque obsecro per Jesum Christum Dominum 
nostrum, per beatam spem adventus ejus et felicitatem wternam, quam expectamus, 
ut sic benigne atque humaniter vocati et invitati a Deo, non detrectetis accedere, 
Nostis quam grave sit etque molestum, jam parasse splendidum convivium, mensam 
apparatu magnifico instrux isse, atque dum nil aliud superest quam ut accumbatur, 
convivas nulla justa legitimaque causa renuntiare se nop esse accessuros. Quis 
vestrim ibi non commoveretur? Quis non arbitraretur gravissimam injuriam sibi 
esse factam? Quamobrem vos quoque in Christo cbarissimi, cavete, ne banc sacram 
Cenam detrectando provocetis contra vos indignationem Dei, et acerbissimam ejus 
iram incurratis. Facile est dicere hominibus, Non communico, quia non possum ; 
Atest difficillimum, imé impossibile, ut hujusmodi excusatio coram Deo approbetur, 
Fac Deum interrogare, Cur non potes? Quid obsecro respondebis? Peccatis sum 
contaminatus. Curnon te penitet? Ad resipiscendum non exiguntur longa tem- 
porum spatia. Potes nova spe lucri aut commodi statim mutare propositum, potes 
consilium invertere, potes contra que institueras agere. At cim a peccato est 
recedendum, ais, Non possum ; cum ad Deum est redeundum, excusas, Non valeo. 
Cogitate etiam atque etiam, tales excusationes non profuturas. Qui convivium 
patrisfamilias recusarunt, quod villam emissent, quod essent probaturi juga boum, 
aut duxissent uxores, minime fuerunt excusati, sed cerlesti vocatione atque invitatione 
habiti sunt indigni. Equidem hic adsum, et pro officio legationis mex Dei nomine 
vos invito, per Christum voco, per vestram salutem vos adbortor, ut communicetis , 
et quemadmodum Filius Dei est dignatus ob vestram salutem in cruce animam ponere , 
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vouchsafe here, togither with the rest of the brethren, to celebrate a memorie of 
his death according as he himself hath commanded. Which if ye will in no 
wise do, and that ye will not suffer yourselves to be led from your obstinate 
and stubborne purpose, consider well how great an injurie you do unto God 
and how great a revenge hangeth over your heads for the same. 

“And because in putting off this holie feast, ye do verie greatlie offend 
God; I do monish and exhort, and also beseech you, that unto this sinne ye 
joine not also another sinne; which will be, if you which stand by, and be 
not partakers, do stand by as gazers upon them that communicate. What 

1 | other thing will this be than to do a greater injurie untoGod? It is no doubt 
i | a great contempt, to denie him that inviteth; but a farre greater is it for man 
| to stand by, and in the meane time sitteth not downe with others, neither 
eateth nor drinketh, This assuredly is to have the mysteries of Christ in de- 
rision. It shall be said unto all, ‘Take ye and eate ye; take ye and drinke 
ye all of this. This do in remembrance of me.’ With what face, with what 
. forhead, with what heart will ye heare these things? What is it else to neg- 
Tit lect, contemne, and make a mocking stock of the testament of Christ, 
i if this be not?) Wherefore get you hence rather, and give place to the saints. 
But in departing awaie, I beseech you weigh with yourselves deepelie, and in 
due time, from whence ye departe, namelie, from God, from Christ, from the 
brethren, and from the sweet food of excellent charitie. These things, if ye 
will faithfullie consider, perhaps ye will come again to yourselves and into the 
right waie. Which that ye may obteine through the mercie of God: we will 
here praie, while we shall communicate togither.” 


P.S. It may be necessary to observe that the English form above is 
reserved in the volume above referred to, not among the “ Common 
laces,” but among a smaller collection of Treatises of Peter Martyr, 

which ends with his letters, and which is entitled, “ Another Collection 
of certaine Divine Matters and Doctrines of the same M. D. Peter 
Martyr,” &c. It occurs at p. 137 of this part of the work, which was 
no doubt originally intended to form a distinct volume. 

The Latin, which is to be considered as the original, (for Peter 
Martyr knew nothing of English,) appears in the latter part of the 
volume edited by Massonius, at p. 1067, in the edition before me ; 
but there is no separate title to this collection, though there is a short 
address of the printer to the reader, in which he speaks of this part of 
the work as an Appendix. E. B. 
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ita vos dignemini memoriam ejus mortis hic una cum ceteris fratribus, prout ipse 
jussit agitare. Quod si non vultis omnino facere, atque ab obfirmato et obdurato pro- 
4 posito vos non patimini abduci, vobiscum bene reputate, quantam Deo injuriam 
| ) faciatis, et quanta propterea ultio vos maneat. Atque cim istud sacrum convivium 
4 detrectando satis superque Deum offendatis, vos moneo, et hortor atque obsecro, ne 

. peceato huic aliud preterea conjungatis; quod esset, si non communicaturi 
4 astaretis ceu spectatores communicantium. Quid hoc aliud erit quam Deo majorem 
injuriam facere? Est quidem contumelia repulsam dare invitanti, sed ea long? 
fit major, dum astatur, etinterim cum aliis non discumbitur, nec editur neque bibitur. 
Hoc porrd est ludibrio babere Christi mysteria. Dicetur cunctis—Accipite, et 
edite. Accipite et bibeti ex hoc omnes; Hoc facite in memoriam mei. Quo ore ? 
qua fronte? quo animo hee audietis? Quid erit aliud negligdére, contemnere ac 
irridere Testamentum Christi, nisi hoc fuerit? Quare potius abite, atque sanctis 
date locum. Sed abeundo, queso, reputate maturé ec graviter, undenam discedatis ? 
Nempe a Deo, a Christo, a fratribus et epulo summe charitatis. Hec si fideliter 
cogitaveritis etad cor et in viam fortasse redibitis. Quod ut vobis divina misericordia 
concedatur, nos hic precabimur dum una communicabimus.” 
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MR. CHURTON IN REPLY TO DR. NOLAN, 


Sir,—No man who has read your correspondent's letter (p. 439), will 
think of doubting that “he holds the unlimited right of private judg- 
ment,”’ as well as the right of expressing that judgment in his own 
terms. I did not enter upon this correspondence for the purpose of 
discussing the sense of the Thirty-nine Articles, but to do justice to a 
friend whose memory had been wronged. 

I offered to your correspondent the private inspection of the letters 
on which my statement was founded. This he declines; but, with 
some peculiar imputations, which no doubt he can justify to himself, 
desires me to publish these letters. When he has produced the docu- 
ment on which he founded his charge, it will be time to apply to 
Mr. Spencer for permission to do this. Were Mr. Spencer dead, or 
in a distant foreign land, there might be some reason in this demand. 
But since that gentleman is living in England, able to have seen my 
statements, and to have contradicted anything which I had not cor- 
rectly stated, I do not see how it is necessary for the completion of 
my own case. And I must confess that, however it may be an addi- 
tional proof of your correspondent’s holding the unlimited right of 
private judgment, it appears to me to speak very little for his consist- 
ency, that he should ask for the production of these letters, when he 
has already determined that the writer of them “ is in no capacity to 
speak the truth.’’—p. 440. 

No duty to the living or the dead requires my publishing these 
letters, merely to help your correspondent out of the false position in 
which he has placed himself. My advice to him is, to do at last 
what he ought to have done at first, and apply to Mr. Spencer. 

Yours, Epw. Caurron, 


ON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir,—In my former letter on this subject, I expressed a regret that we 
had not in this country any models of primitive Christian places of 
worship. An anonymous correspondent of yours remarked that there 
was one—namely, the old church at Perransabulo; but as he did not 
furnish any ground-plan of it, or refer to any book where its interior is 
delineated, it seemed to me that he left us just where we were, it being 
rather unreasonable to expect that a country clergyman, or an archi- 
tect, in the north or east of England, could run down nearly to the 
Land’s End in Cornwall to procure hints for a design of a chapel of 
ease. 

I have lately found, in the Ist vol. of Eustace’s Tour in Italy, some 
plates which have afforded me considerable information on the sub- 
ject in question. They contain ground-plans of some of the most 
ancient churches at Rome, with sections of two—namely, St. Clement's 
and St. Peter's in Vincoli, This last, I observe, has the altar at the 
centre of curvature of the semicircular absis. In the former, it stands 
between the first intercolumnar spaces. In others, it is placed still 
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lower down; and in St. Maria Maggiore it seems as if the oishop’'s 
throne had been removed to make room for a second altar at some 
period of corrupt innovation. 

According to this author, the church of St. Clement “ is justly con-, 
sidered as one of the best models that now exist of the original form 
of Christian churches. It has frequently been repaired and decorated, 
but always with a religious respect for its primitive shape and fashion. 
Its interior is divided into a nave and aisles by twenty pillars of various 
marbles. The choir commences about the centre of the nave, and 
extends to the steps of the sanctuary; there are two pulpits, called 
anciently ‘ambones,’ one on each side of the choir, A flight of steps 
leads to the sanctuary or chancel, which is terminated by a semicircle, 
in the middle [of the circumference } of which stands the episcopal chair, 
and on each side of it two marble ranges of seats border the walls for 
the accommodation of the priests; the inferior clergy, with the singers, 
occupied the choir. In front of the episcopal throne, and between it 
and the choir, just above the steps of the sanctuary, rises the altar, 
unencumbered by screens, and conspicuous on all sides. The aisles 
terminated in two semicircles s, now used as chapels called ancient 
Exedre or Celle, and appropriated to private devotion in prayer or 
meditation.”’ 
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In another place, after describing St. Peter's and the other great 
churches at Rome, he says, “ The pious Christian, as he ranges over 
these glorious fabrics, longs to see the genuine forms of the primitive 
church revived, anil the spacious area filled with a crowded but 
orderly congregation—the men on the right, the women on the left, 
the youth drawn up on each side of the altar—the choir in double 
rows before it, with a pulpit for the readers on each side ; behind it, 
the pontiff, surrounded by his clergy, performing himself every Sunday 
the solemn duties of his station , presiding i iu) person over the assembly , 
instructing his flock, like the Leos and the Gregorys of ancient times, 
with his own voice, and with his own hands administering to them 
the bread of life and the cup of salvation. Such was a Christian con- 
gregation during the early ages, and such the regularity of ancient 
times. How grand would such an assembly now be in a temple like 
the Vatican! How awful, and how affecting such a spectacle! How 
like an assembly of the blessed, and how conformable to the sublime 
description of the Revelations! Barbarism, ignorance, and indiffer- 
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ence, have long since disturbed this admijahle order, and in most 
places nearly erased its recollection.” 

So it is, indeed. Barbarism, ignorance, and indifference, worked 
up the popish system ; and for the most part, barbarism, ignorance, and 
indifference, have pulled it to pieces, and set up in its place other forms 
of error and absurdity, according to the humour of the predominant 
faction of the day. Surely the remedy for all this evil is that which 
was prescribed at our Reformation—namely, that we should patiently 
and modestly go back and inquire how the Christian worship was con- 
ducted before the church was infected with the ancient Roman taste 
for parade and public shows, as Eustace, for one, allows it was as 
soon as Christianity became the religion of the empire. 

H. Covpinerton, 


P.S. The plan of placing the children at the sides of the altar, which 
Eustace says was the ancient Christian practice, is one which might 
with great ease and advantage be adopted in our modern churches, 
especially the larger ones. They would thus be close to the officiating 
minister, who might catechize them during the afternoon service, as 
directed in the Prayer-book ; and if the organ were erected in two 
parts, right and left, adjoining the altar rail, the fronts being flush with 
the east wall, and the mechanism to connect the two parts passing 
under the floor, the psalmody, and those responses which are sung, 
e.g., after the commandments, would have a better effect than on the 
plan most usual at present of placing the children in a high gallery at 
the west end of the church. The floor of those spaces where the 
children are placed (at the north-east and south-east angles) should be 
raised about a foot and a half, that of the altar platform being ele- 
vated to a height equal to that of the tops of the pews—i.e., about 
three feet and a half. T'wo small desks placed on this level, right and 
left, would serve for two deacons to read the prayers and lessons, the 
priest or the bishop (if present) giving the absolution and benediction 
from the front of the altar, at morning and evening prayer, and 
preaching or catechizing from the same place. Judging from Kustace’s 
sections, I should think that anciently the bishop or priest, in conse- 
crating the elements, must have stood at what is with us the back of 
the altar, with his face, consequently, towards the congregation. 


HERODOTI CLIO, § 105. (vide p- 422.) 


Nescio an amico tuo “ Medico’’ obviam fuerit, quod de @n\eia vovew 
apud Scythas hodiernos, (Nogai-Tartars,) tradit Julius Klaproth, 
“Voyage au Caucase,” &c. Vol. i. p. 110—14. Paris. 1823. De 
morbo isto in genere qualis sit videtur satis constare ; nec, si auctores, 
quos allegavit Klaproth, audias, suspicari licet quidquam de flagitio 
isto abominando Herodoto in mentem venisse.  Critici in 1 Sam. 
v. 6, 9, non eadem tradunt de morbo in occultiore parte corporis, 
quem Philistini experti sunt. Quod tamen nihil prohibet, quin 
Herodoti narrationem ex Historie Sacra depravatione vel corrupta 
traditione profluxisse credas, B.C, 
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“ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY.”"—No. V. 
CASSIAN. 


Sir,—This book professes to demonstrate that ancient Christianity 
was characterized by all manner of abominations, originating in the 
perverted application of a few texts of scripture relating to the unmar- 
ried life. We have seen how the author proceeds with the evidence 
afforded by St.Cyprian and Tertullian. In the same manner does he 
deal with all his other witnesses, and precisely the same are the results. 

The course which he pursues may be fairly represented thus : he 
raises up ugly phantasms, and says in effect :—“ These are the true- 
born children of ancient Christianity, these are the fruits of virginity 
and asceticism, which suddenly sprang forth and came to maturity 
over the whole Christian world, immediately after the apostles had left 
the government of the church in the hands of misguided successors ; 
and these are the real objects which superstitious and fanatical men 
are now teaching you to worship, though for a time they artfully ma- 
nage to exhibit them through such a medium as to bewitch you into 
the belief that they are clothed in heav enly beauty. Keep watchful 
guard against such men; or, instead of enjoying the promised security 
in the enclosure of the catholic church, you will at length find your- 
selves in the midst of pandemonium.” 

This I believe to be a fair representation of the author’s way of 
proceeding. Therefore, in looking into the book to ascertain how far 
its pretensions (such as were never before made in the world) are 
founded in truth, the main question is not, what are the opinions of 
the Oxford divines, or whether they are right or wrong ; but whether 
ancient Christianity was such as the author declares it to have been ? 
This question has been already in some degree answered, and it is 
open to any reader to answer it in all its details ; nay, as we have seen, 
the author re peatedly entreats his readers to examine for themselves the 
sources from which he has drawn. But it is well known that com- 
paratively few persons have the ancient Christian writers to consult ; 
and certainly the author knew that most of his readers would not be 
qualified to put his patristical learning to the test, even if they were 
surrounded by the necessary apparatus. Happening to be among 
those, whether few or many, “who are re ady to obey the injunction to 
“take down Cyprian from ‘the shelf,” as likewise ready to take down 
the rest of the author's friends, so far as the shelves have allowed the 
opportunity of making such acquaintance, I read each number of 

‘ Ancient Christianity” as it came out, with a resolution to learn whe- 
ther its representations were true or not. The first impression was, 
that, if these representations were true, all the Christian world had 
hitherto been in the dark. The next feeling was one of amazement 
at the proofs occurring, in rapid succession, of the utter disqualification 
on the part of the w riter to enter upon such a discussion. To point 
out all the shameful errors of this book were a useless as well as an end- 


less task ; but, with your permission, I will call the attention of your 
readers to a few more. 
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To give another instance of the author’s method of pressing a wit- 
ness into his service, let us take the following notice of Cassian :— 


“ To come to instances :—if we are thinking of those abject and frivolous obser. 
vances that bave attached to the monastic modes of life, and to the devotional routine 
of the monastery, I would request any who may be inclined to demur at my repre- 
sentations, to compare whatever descriptions he may choose to select of the mum- 
meries of the monasticism of the twelfth century, with the Institutes of Cassian, 
which contain the principles and the minute details of the monastic institution, as it 
bad already been digested, and then Jong practised, in the east, and the west, so 
early as the fourth century, There may be variations, distinguishing the two 
schemes of life ; but will a reasonable man affirm that there is anything to choose or 
to prefer, in the more ancient model? ‘There is no degradation of the intellect, no 
bondage of the moral sentiments, no fatal substitution of forms for realities; there is 
no ineffable drivelling belonging to the middle age monkery, that may not be matched, 
to the full, in the monkery of the bright times of Chrysostom, Ambrose, and 
Augustine. I here put the question aloud, to any opponent—* What is it that you 
precisely mean by the corruptions of popery,’ in respect to the monastic system ? or, 
in other words, ‘can you make it appear, to the satisfaction of thinking men, that this 
same system had become more frivolous, and therefore, in a religious sense, more 
pernicious, in the twelfth century, than it was at the opening of the fourth?’ [| am 
tempted here to cite the very words of Cassian, who, in stickling, with great serious- 
ness, for some inanity of the monkish daily ritual, says, ... qui modus antiquitus 
constitutus, idcirco per tot secula penes cuncta monasteria intemeratus nunc usque 
perdurat ; quid non humana adinventione statutus a senioribus affirmatur, sed celi- 
tus angeli magisterio patribus fuisse delatus, These observances then could have 
been no novelties,” —No. i. p. 99. 


John Cassian, according to Cave, began to write about 424, and 
died in 448; that is, he flourished during the former half of the fifth 
century. Our author, however, finds him at the opening of the 
fourth century describing the state of “the church” in relation to 
monasticism, “as it had already been digested, and then long prac- 
tised ;” and to this fact he attaches no small importance. Indeed, he 
must do so; for if Cassian does not prove this, he is not a merely 
useless, but an absolutely hostile witness; and it would have been 
better to say nothing about him. 

Now Cassian, in his work “ De Institutis Coenobiorum,” is recom- 
mending what he had seen in Egypt as a pattern for the western church. 
Whether, therefore, his doctrines were right or wrong, it is certain that 
they did not then, that is, in the fifth century, universally prevail ; in 
other words, that they were not then the doctrines of “ the church ; 
and that this is among our author's innumerable groundless assertions, 
that “the Institutes of Cassian contain the principles and the minute 
details of the monastic institution, as it had already been digested, and 
then dong practised in the east and the west, so early as the fourth cen- 
tury.’’ Suppose Cassian to have held superstitious notions, 1s it not as 
absurd as it is unjust either to make his errors those of the church 
universal, or to hold up all his writings to contempt, as if they con- 
tained nothing at all useful? Cassian appears, indeed, to have been 
a semi-Pelagian, as well as an enthusiast, and the value of his testi- 
mony is to be estimated accordingly. After enumerating several of 
his dogmas, Dr. Cave says, “ Alios ejusdem farinee errores taceo, qul 
in scriptis illius passim occurrunt, et a Prospero exagitantur. Non 
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immerito igitur monet Cassiodorus cauté legendum esse Cassianum.’"* 
Whatever foolish things, then, may be found in Cassian, let them be 
Cassian’s, and not the church’s, which as “the church” never was, in 
fact, nor ever could have been, if divinely founded, either semi-Pelagian 
or enthusiastic. But still Cassian’s “ De Inst. Caen.”” may bea work of 
great utility on some accounts. 

Let us come, however, to the passage on which our author has fixed, 
and which I will here repeat; for unless it is really placed distinctly 
and nakedly before the reader, he will hardly be able to realize the 
absurdity and unfairness of the quotation :— 

‘* Qui modus antiquitus constitutus, idcirco per tot swcula penes cuncta illarum 
provinciarum monasteria intemeratus nunc usque perdurat, quia non bumana adin- 
ventione statutus a senioribus affirmatur, sed ccclitus angeli magisterio patribus fuisse 
delatus.”— De Inst. Can. lib, ii. c. 4. 

“ Qui modus,” not being more definite than “ que genus,” may of 
course mean anything; and has the author a single friend who will 
vouch that it was not stripped of its individuality, and special applica- 
tion, in order that it might be applied at random by the ignorant 
reader to all the “frivolous observances” and “ mummeries’’ of mo- 
nasticism? Is it uncharitable to imagine that he thoughtfully con- 
cealed the nature of the particular custom referred to while he 
translated “qui modus’ by “these observances,” because the matter 
was not such as he is anxious to bring forward? For what were these 
observances ? What “ degradation of the intellect,” what “ bondage 
of the moral sentiments,” what “fatal substitution of forms for 
realities,” are here taught by this ineffably drivelling monk? To 
what abominations, I ask, does Cassian refer? Why, (would the 
reader have believed it?) simply to the fact that throughout Egypt 
the practice was daily, in the evening and nocturn (early morning) 
services, to rehearse twelve Psalms, and to read two lessons, one from 
the Old Testament and the other from the New.+ The practice of 
this “ inanity of the monkish daily ritual” is expressly appealed to by 
the Anglican ritualists as a precedent for certain arrangements in the 
services of their own church. Bishops Overall and Sparrow, Mr. 
Wheatley and Mr. Palmer, cite this very passage, and others like it, 
out of Cassian, to shew that the compilers of our Prayer-book had the 
sanction of remote antiquity for appointing the use of the Psalter and 
the Lessons immediately after it. 

‘* The inferior parts of the soul being vehemently intent about psalms and prayers, 
and therefore the likelier to be soon spent and wearied ; thereupon has the church 
interposed lessons to be read betwixt them, for the higher part of the soul, the un- 
derstanding, to work upon, that by variety neither may be wearied, and both be an 


help one to the other. Hooker, lib. 5, sec. S34. So Job.Cassianus tells us, (De Inst. 


Mon. lib. 2, c. 4, that it was the general custom of all the Christians through Egypt 
todo. Per universam, &c.”} 











* Hist. Lit. Swe. V. 

t “ Igitur per universam, ut diximus, A.gyptum et Thebaidem duodenuarius 
Psalmorum numerus, tam in vespertinis, quam in nocturnis solennitatibus custoditur, 
ita duntaxat ut post hunc numerum du lectiones veteris scilicet ac novi Testa- 
menti singule subsequantur. Qui modus,” &c. 


t Bishop Overall, in Additional Notes to Nichols's Comment. p. 21. 
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« After the psalms follow two lessons, one out of the Old Testament, another out 
of the New. This was the ancient custom of all the churches in Egypt. Cassian, 
lib, 2, cap. 4, who says it was not taught by men, but from Heaven by the ministry 
of angels.’’* 


«« And here it may not be amiss to observe the great antiquity of joining the read. 
ing of scripture to the public devotions of the church. Justin Martyr says,‘ lt was 
acustom in bis time to read lessons out of the prophets and apostles in the assemb! 
of the faithful.” And the Council of Laodicea, beld in the beginning of the rae 
century, ordered ‘lessons to be mingled with the psalms,’ And Cassian tells us that 
‘it was the constant custom of all the Christians throughout Egypt to have two 
lessons, one out of the Old Testament and another out of the New, read immediately 
after the psalms; a practice,’ he says, ‘so ancient that it cannot be known whether 
it was founded upon any human institution.’”t 


“In Egypt, after the twelve psalms of the nocturn, two lessons, one from the Old 
Testament, the other from the New, were read ; and this rule has been adopted by the 
church of England.” 


“ The reformers of our offices enlarged this short lesson (the second), appointing it 
always to be taken from the New Testament, according to the ancient rule of the 
Egyptian church in the fifth century; for, according to Cassian, only two lessons 
were read in their nocturnal or matutinal assembly, of which the second was always 
taken from the New Testament.”§ 

Now, it may do very well for a dissenter, but can any churchman 
approve of the use which our author has made of this extract from 
Cassian? Itfso, he ought at once to declare that the saying or singing 
of a certain number of psalms, and the reading of two lessons, one 
from the Old, the other from the New Testament, morning and even- 
ing, daily throughout the year, according to the injunction of his own 
church, is “ some inanity of the monkish daily ritual,” and therefore 
to be abandoned as a relic of the times worse than those of mediaeval 
darkness. 

Ample use of Cassian’s testimony has been made by Bingham in 
those books of his “ Antiquities’? which treat of the mode of —— 
observed by the ancient church. Among the many passages quoted, 
and quoted with approbation, occurs that which has occasioned our 
author so sadly to expose his ignorance. One short section of 
Bingham, containing a citation from another part of Cassian’s works, 
will not perhaps be here improperly added :— ; 

“ And thus far of the nocturnal psalmody, which was the old morning-service of 
the church. 1 only add that, though this service was very early in the morning, yet 
it was frequented, not by the clergy and monks only, but by the people also, For, as 
we have seen before, S. Basil takes notice that the people came to church to celebrate 
these morning-devotions ; and Sidonius has told us also that Theodoric, king of the 
Goths, was a constant observer of them. So here it is also remarked by Cassian, 
‘That this part of the church’s devotion was, with great exactness, observed by 


many secular men, who rising early, before day, would not engage themselves in 
any of their most necessary and ordinary worldly business, before they had conse- 





—_—— 











* Bishop Sparrow, Rationale, p. 33, edition 17 25. 


t Wheatley on the Common Prayer. 


t Palmer's Orig. Liturg. vol. i. p. 225, second ed. 


lhid, p. 252. 
| “Quod devotionis genus multi etiam secularium summa cautione custodiunt, 
qui ante lucem vel diluculo consurgentes, nequaquam familiaribus ac necessariis 
mundi hujus actibus implicantur, priusquam cunctorum actuum suorum opera- 


tonumque primitia, ad ecclesiam concurrentes, divino studeant consecrare con- 
Spectur,”—Cassian, Collat. xxi. c. 26. 
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crated the first fruits of all their actions and labours to God, by going to church, and 
presenting themselves in the divine presence.” A worthy example, fit to be recorded in 
letters of gold, to excite the emulation of the present age, wherein the daily w orship 
of God at religious assemblies is so little frequented, and by many so much despised 

though the same service with that of the ancients, for substance, is still retained, with some 
improvements, and none of the corruptions which the superstition of darker ages 
brought into the devotions of the church ; as any one may satisfy himself that will 


compare what has been delivered in this chapter with the daily service of our 
church.” 


Taking it for granted that every sound churchman must pay some 
respect to the judgment of such men as Overall, Sparrow, W heatley 
Palmer, and Bingham, upon any question pertaining to the divine 
worship of the ancient church, as furnishing a pattern for that of the 
church of England, I have made these citations, leaving it to such a 
churchman and clergyman as the correspondent of the « Record,” 
with whose letter you treated your readers in your last Number, to 
acknowledge his own “debt of gratitude to the learned and indefa- 
tigable author of « Ancient C hristianity’ that can never be repaid ;” 
but protesting against his presumption of implicating the church in 
this debt, until all her great champions, her Hookers, and ‘Taylors, 
and Stillingfleets, and Be veridges, and a host of others, who have 
hitherto been accounted mighty in their generation for intellect, learn- 
ing, and religion, and to whose view pre-eminently the long roll of 
ecclesiastical antiquity was distinctly unfolded, are proved to be w eak, 
or ignorant, or designing men, 

To go back to the portion of “ Ancient Christianity’? which forms 
the subject of the present letter, we find in this one paragraph such 
and so many errors as no man surely ought to commit who comes 
forward to rectify all the mistakes that have been made in the world 
upon these subje cts. And thus we see the author “ coming to ine 
stances,” and “te AP to cite the very words of Cassian,” and 
making much noise and parade about just nothing at all. By way of 
recapitulation and addition I shall put down the following parti- 
culars :— 

1. That Cassian does not treat of practices as they existed in the 
opening of the fourth century; but in the first half of ‘the fifth century 
he recommends certain observances which he had witnessed some 
thirty years before, at the close of the fourth. 

That he refers to Egypt alone; and, by holding up this branch of 
‘astern for an example to the western chure h, he plainly shews 
= the observances in question were yet unknown in the latter. 

That St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, and St. Ambrose, whatever 
ine rs ble drive lling &e. they taught in thei ‘ir own bright times, were 
none of them born till about the middle of the fourth century, and that 
therefore they were quite guiltless of promoting, at the opening of that 
century, the frivolous and pernicious system of monkery which, it 1s 
alleged, ‘the ‘n covered the face of the Christian world, 

4. That the anthor quotes Cassian, as it seems, for the purpose of 
astounding his readers by bringing out the proof of statements already 


Bg 


Bingham, book xiii, c. x. sect. 15. 
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laid down ; and the quotation relates to a practice which no man in his 
senses, capable of understanding Cassian’s language, could for a mo- 


ment think of despising, unless he meant to ridicule the reading of the 
holy scriptures. 

5. That, if Cassian had actually taught all that the author attri- 
butes to him, and even more, if possible, his teaching in no degree 
implicates the doctrine or practice of the church catholic, and the 
main argument of this book would therefore have here no support 


whatever. Yours respectfully, PiAdxadoc. 


ON MODERN DISSENT. 


Sir,—How ill the practice of modern dissenters accords with the 
statements of many of their most approved writers, may be seen in 
the following extract from Doddridge. Of such men as Howe, Watts, 
Doddridge, &c., they may be justly proud; but if they will shelter 
themselves behind the names of such men, it is but fair to act up to 
their principles, and not take the credit of them to their party, while 
in language and conduct they condemn them. 


Yours, &e. a S. L. 


“ With us and our brethren of the church of England, none but indifferent 
things are in dispute ; we take our leave of them with decency and respect ; 
we love them as our brethren, while we will not own them as our lords. But 
from the papists we retire with indignation and horror, as from a den of 
thieves, where we must be cither the associates or the sacrifice of their 
wickedness.” If no coercive power were admitted, it is probable that 
covetousness would drive many into dissenting parties, in order to save their 
tithes or their possessions. So that none can reasonably blame a government for 
requiring such general contributions.” 


“ LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
THE COMMERCIAL, TRADING, AND WORKING CLASSES.” 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent “C, W.,’’ who states that the 
Church Catechism is discarded from the proposed institution at Liver- 
pool, 1 beg leave to send to you one or two extracts from the printed 
rules, which may serve to set the matter in its proper light. 

The second rule runs thus (the first rule merely stating the name 
as given above) :— 


‘The object or design of this institution shall be, to provide for the inbabitants of 
Liverpool an education suited to their wants, upon the most moderate terms, and at 
the same time to maintain indissolubly the connexion between sound religion and use- 
ful learning; and for this purpose, instruction in the doctrines and duties of Christianity, 
as taught by the united church of England and Ireland, shall for ever be communi- 
cated, in combination with literary, scientific, and commercial information ; and with 
a view to the permanence of the institution on this basis, all the officers, professors, 
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and masters (except the teachers of foreign modern languages), shall be members of 
the established church.” 


Rule 6— 


‘* The exercises of each school shall be commenced and terminated with prayer, at 
which the attendance of every pupil will be required, and the reading and exposition of 
the holy scriptures will form a portion of the daily business of the schools.” 

Rule 22— 

“The principal shall be a clergyman in priest's orders, M.A. at least, of the uni- 
versities of Oxford or Cambridge, or of Trinity College, Dublin. He shall under- 
take the theological department of the institution, and deliver lectures on the evi- 
dences, doctrines, duties, and institutions of Christianity, including the constitution, 
articles, homilies, liturgy, and catechism of the church of England.” 


Thus in the rules there is not a word about the exclusion of the 
Church Catechism. 

In the original prospectus, however, which is regarded as the basis 
upon which the internal arrangements of the institution will be framed, 
it is provided, * That no distinction shall be made in the admission of 
pupils, and that only the children of members of the church of Eng- 
land shall be required to learn the Church Catechism.” 

This is the amount of exclusion, and however it may be regarded 
by “C, W.,”” the friends of the institution have the satisfaction of 
knowing that it is sanctioned and acted upon by the heads of the 
united church of England and Ireland; that it already forms the 
basis of national education in union with the established church in 
Ireland, and that if the wise and just views of one of the highest or- 
naments of the English bench are carried out, national education in 
England will be placed upon precisely the same footing. 

The bishop of the diocese is the visitor, and clergymen who do not 
yield to “C. W.” in attachment to the Church Catechism are on the 
committee, 

In proof of my assertions, let me call your attention to the “state- 
ment’ put forth by the committee for the “Church Education So- 
ciety for Ireland,” formed last year under the patronage and direction 
of the lord primate and the episcopal bench. After requiring that— 
“ No version of the holy scriptures shall be used but the authorized 
version, no teachers permitted but members of the church of England, 
and no interference allowed with the direction and control of the pa- 
rochial clergyman,” the statement goes on to say, that “ the children 
of Roman-catholic and other dissenting parents are to be admitted to 
its schools, and no other condition as to their religious education im- 
posed, than requiring them to learn the scriptures in the manner and 
under the regulations which have been mentioned, without the Cate- 
chism or formularies of the church.” 

Thus far the Irish episcopal bench. Now for the English. It ap- 
pears that at a meeting of the National Society, (held June 5, 1839, 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair,)— 


‘*A memorial requesting that the Church Education Society for Ireland might be 
received into union with the National Society, and the prospectus containing the 
fundamental laws of that institution baving been considered, it was resolved unani- 
mously, that the secretary do express, in reply to the same, the great satisfaction 
experienced by this board at the establishment of the Church Education Society for 
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Ireland, under such distinguished patronage, and its disposition to enter into as 
close a connexion with that institution as the circumstances of the respective societies 
will admit. It was further resolved unanimously, that the National Society do re- 
ceive the Church Education Society for Ireland into union; and do at all times 
render it every assistance usually afforded to diocesan societies and schools in union, 
as far as is consistent with the charter, which restrains the application of the Na- 
tional Society's funds to England and Wales. 


“W. Cantvuarn, Chairman,” 

Thus we have the National Society, with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury at its head, expressing “ great satisfaction’’ because the Irish 
church, according to “ C.W.’s”’ version, “ has deliberately discarded the 
whole catechism for the sake of a single word.” According to the true 
version of the case, however, it will be seen that the course pursued 
by the Committee of the Liverpool Institution would be regarded by 
the National Society with great satisfaction. 

Next for the Bishop of Exeter. In his correspondence with Lord 
John Russell, published as an Appendix to his last Charge, he says— 

‘*T have no hesitation in avowing that, in my judgment, it would be wrong to ‘ with- 
hold all public aid for the instruction of those children of the poor whose parents 
conscientiously object to allow their children to be taught the Church Catechism, or 
to be compelled, as the price of their instruction, to attend divine service in other 
than their own places of worship.’ I should rejoice to see instituted a conference 
between the Committee of Privy Council on Education and the bishops, for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect your lordship’s very just and moderate principle; and at 
the same time to give to the church that public recognition of her being the fit 


guardian and administratrix of national education with which your lordship's prin- 
ciple can so well be reconciled,” 


Now this is precisely the principle of the Liverpool Collegiate In- 
stitution, with this exception, that, not contemplating Sunday instruc- 
tion, the rules make no provision for attendance of the pupils at 
church or otherwise ; and this principle the Bishop of Exeter calls 
“very just and moderate,” and to be well reconciled with “the 
public recognition of the church as the fit guardian and administratrix 
of national education.” Here, then, is a “catena patrum’’ strong 
enough to bind the most violent opponent of concession, if only he 
has a well-developed organ of veneration for church authority. He 
must be an ultra-protestant indeed who protests any longer against a 
principle acted upon by the Irish church, approved by the English 
church, ready to be adopted by the Bishop of Exeter, and sanctioned 
by the diocesan of « C. W.” 

To revert to the constitution of the Collegiate Institution ; it cannot 
be considered a just representation of the principles of an institution 
which gives instruction in the doctrines and duties of Christianity as 
taught by the church, which provides that its managers and teachers 
shall be members of the church, that its principal shall be a clergy- 
man who is directed to lecture upon the Catechism, to say that the 
“ Catechism has been deliberately discarded.”” ‘There may be a sense 
in which this assertion is true, when a child of dissenting parents is 
not obliged to learn the Catechism ; but taking the above regulations 
into account, I think “C. W.” himself will be disposed to reconsider 
his statement. 
That the principle is a just one will be agreed to by those who, in 
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the words of the Bishop of Exeter, regard the church as “ the admi- 
nistratrix of national education.” The church and the nation are not 
identical, and if the regulations for education by the church are to be 
so framed as to exclude the children of dissenters of orthodox senti- 
ments, the breach between the church and the nation will become 
wider than ever, and the church be only the guardian of the children 


of her own members. If ever she is to become the administratrix of 


national education, it must be by the adoption of some such “ wise 
and just principle” as that whic h has been sanctioned by the weiglity 
authorities I have quoted. And I regard it as a circumstance w orthy 
of observation, and pregnant with meaning, that very different parties 
have at the same time agreed to adopt this principle ; and I trust that 
the day is not far distant when the bishops of our church will not be 
called “to a conference with the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education,” but will form a committee of education to give effect to 
that which they have already approved. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, I’REDERIC BARKER. 
Liverpool. 


P.S. Some of your readers may not be aware that the “ Society for 
the Suppression of Vice” in Ireland, has at a late meeting resolved to 
discontinue its schools, for the purpose of transferring ‘them to the 
“ Church Education Society,’ and now stands in the same relation to 
it as the Christian Knowledge Society does to the National Society — 
publishing books for its use. 


ON VESTRY MEETINGS. 


Sir,—Will you be so kind as to give me an answer to the following 
questions, or, by inserting them in your Magazine, allow some of your 
correspondents the opportunity of doing so :— 

(1.) Can the incumbent claim as a right to preside over vestry 
meetings ? 

(2.) Supposing this, are the acts of a meeting at which he is pre- 
sent, but does not preside, valid ? 

(3.) Are the acts of a vestry meeting valid when called by a 
churchwarden, without any notice whatever being given to the resi- 
dent incumbent (or other official minister) ? 

(4.) Can you recommend any work to me from which I could 
learn the exact legal position which the incumbent or bis duly au- 
thorized substitute holds in the various parish matters in which they 
may be required to act ? 

Sir Simon Degge’s Parson's Instructor, or Johnson’s Vade Mecum, 
would I believe answer my purpose if I could depend on their direc- 
tions being not at variance with any recent alterations. 


Yours truly, D. B. 
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ON THE OFFERTORY. 


Sin,—It often happens, though now, it is delightful to think, less often 
than it has happened, that the resources of the church are neglected, 
ad attempts are made to supply her wants by calling in the help of 
the world and its ways, and with these, of course, many attendant 
evils. ‘The weapons of the church are her gifts from God; the order 
of her services is the machinery whereby she dispenses these gifts, 
and whereby she leads her people to shew that they believe in the 
romises of God, urging them to fulfil those conditions to which God 
~ attached them. Though maimed in many a contest, she still re- 
tains her rock-like strength, possessing the germ of perpetuity in the 
continued succession of her ministers, and also, as it is believed, the 
power of supplying her increasing wants, a power, as long as she has 
any hold upon the hearts of her people, increasing with her own in- 
crease. Her well-wishers are now making some exertions to collect 
the necessary amount of this world’s treasure for building additional 
houses of God, and for other church purposes. They are doing so in 
many instances by means of public meetings, after the world’s fashion, 
which can hardly fail to bring with them the usual accompaniments 
of worldly display, vanity, speechifying, puffing, advertising, and an 
ostentatious list of subscriptions. There is here a great mixture of 
evil, though the object is good. But the church has a provision for 
attaining this object without the mixture of evil. The rubric after the 
communion service directs that on every Sunday and holyday, though 
there be no communion, yet a certain part of the communion service 
should be read, which includes the sentences of the offertory ; and the 
rubric which follows those sentences directs, that, during the reading 
ofthem, the alms and devotions of the people be collected. . 

Here it may not be amiss to remark that this seems to be the point 
in the service—viz., as soon as the alms of the people have been 
offered on the altar, for the non-communicants to retire. The church 
indeed does not seem to suppose that there are any such; but while 
there are still too many who neglect those holy mysteries, for them it must 
be observed that the distinction between the rubric which succeeds 
the offertory, and that which precedes the prayer for the church mili- 
tant, is so marked, that it teaches that then the service of the com- 
municants begins, and then therefore the rest must depart without a 
blessing. 

This order of the church to read the sentences of the offertory, and 
to gather, under the persuasion of those selected passages of scripture, 
the alms and devotions of the people on all Sundays and holydays, 
even when there is no communion, is surely wise. It gives the people 
a frequent opportunity of lending to the Lord some of their worldly 
substance ; it gives them an opportunity of denying themselves in 
little things, and so, little by little, to lay up a store ta be given to 
God. This principle of laying up a store as it can be gathered is 
practised every day by the children of this world who are wise in their 
generation. Those of humble means lay up a store in penny clubs ; 
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the class above them, in savings banks; and, again, others in insur- 
ance offices. So would the church entreat of her people from time to 
time to sow in her their carnal things, which shall spring up beneath 
her fostering care, and in due season yield an increase of spiritual 
things. If this rule of the church were kept, what would not such a 
collection produce all over the land ; even two shillings on each Sun- 
day, from 10,000 churches, would make up 10002. per week. But why 
presume to reckon up the offerings to the Lord? they would be three, 
five, ten times as much; every week would supply the means of 
raising a temple to God's honour. Much good must arise from ful- 
filling so bounden a duty; much evil would be avoided by a retreat 
from the platform abomination; much waste of expense would be 
prevented. Exeter Hall need not have been built; the money ex- 
pended would have raised a building which might have been indeed 
dedicated to the honour and glory of God. 

The last rubric after the communion service directs that the money 
so given at the offertory be disposed of to any pious and charitable uses. 
And what use more pious or more charitable than to supply the means 
of grace to those destitute of them ; ever remembering that charity be- 
gins at home ; and not forgetting the saying, “ Be just, before you are 
generous.’ But it cannot be supposed that the offerings could be 
taken from God's altar to be applied to any purposes but those which 
his church has rea//y sanctioned with her name. 

But it is not intended to open other questions, but rather to draw 
attention to this order of the church, and to state that it is being 
brought into use, it is believed, in many places, and that the privilege 
thus offered to the people is not despised. P. kK. 


ON REV. 1. 10, IN REPLY TO “BURGOVALLENSIS.” 


Sir,—The arguments of * Burgovallensis’’ against Mr. Maitland’s inter- 
pretation of i cupraxy ijuepa (Rev. i. 10) seem capable of being readily 
answered as follows :— 

1. Mis first argument assumes and depends for all its force upon the 
opinion that the kingdom of Christ, as far as this earth is concerned, is 
to cease at the Second Advent. 

That this supposition is incorrect may be proved by a reference to 
the following texts: —Rev. v. 10, where the departed saints speak of 
anticipating a future reign on the earth; Isaiah, xxv. 8, and lxv. 
17—19, compared respectively with 1 Cor, xv. 54, and 2 Pet. iii. 13; 
Rev. xi. 15—18, where the time when the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our God and of his Christ is shewn to 
be synchronical with the time of the judgment of the dead. 

The notion of annihilation of the earth, which some conceive to be 
taught in 2 Pet. iii., may be disproved from an attentive consideration 
of the chapter itself. Language equally as strong as that which is 
used concerning the effects of the fire which is to attend the second 
coming of our Lord is employed to describe the effects of the deluge, 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—ON REV. 1, 10, 


which is there set forth as the type of the judgment tocome. Of the one 
it issaid, “the earth and the works that are therein shall be burned up;” 
of the other, “the world that then was, being overflowed with water, 


perished.” Ladd no more on this point, since so much of late has 


heen written upon it that one can scarcely do more than repeat what 
others have said, and what has never been refuted. Mr. Maitland no 
doubt believes that the glorious kingdom of Christ on this earth will 
commence at the time of his second coming, as St. Paul teaches in 
2 Tim. iv. 1. 

2. As to the second argument, the apostle is commissioned to write 
the things which are (i.e., the admonitions to the seven churches) and 
the things which shall be hereafter (i.e., the remaining part of the book), 
relating, as Mr. M., in my opinion, correctly believes, to the period 
closely connected with the second coming of our Lord. What is there 
in his having a commission to deliver certain instructions to the seven 
churches then existing in Asia which should lead us to regard it as 
impossible that he should describe himself at the beginning of his in- 
spired book as carried forward in the Spirit to the great season to 
which the chief part of the book refers ? 

The third argument fails in shewing any necessary connexion be- 
tween the phrase in dispute and our Lord’s language concerning him- 
self there brought forward. An imaginary connexion between the 
two might tend to corroborate other arguments which were of them- 
selves clear and decisive, but of course can be of no validity in the 
matter when taken by itself. 

May I here take occasion to inquire, through the medium of your 
Magazine, into the correct interpretation of Hebrews, xii. 22—28 ? 
It is commonly, if I mistake not, supposed to refer to the church of 
Christ in the present state of things. Does it not rather refer to the 
period following the Second Advent ? 

My reasons for so thinking are the following :— 

|, ‘To explain the terms of verses 22, 23, 24, of privileges now 
realized by the church, requires of necessity such a inode of interpre- 
tation as is greatly derogatory to the glory of God, as implying that 
the language of his promises conveys ideas much beyond what he 
actually bestows. This method of explaining away the language of 
scripture tends to convey to the mind a painful feeling of uncertainty 
and vagueness as to the meaning of God’s word. The language of the 
Book of Revelation, moreover, seems decisively to fix the meaning of 
the phrases in ver. 22 as relating to the world to come. 

2. The allusion in chap. viii. to the new covenant to be made with 
Israel and Judah at the time of their restoration, and the whole of the 
eleventh chapter, which speaks of the patriarchs as not having yet 
realized the promises originally made to them, but as awaiting the 
time when they, together with us, shall be made perfect (chap. xii. 23), 
seems to confirm the idea which the whole passage, from ver. 18 to ver. 
28 of chap. xii., would of itself necessarily convey to the mind, that the 
apostle is there contrasting the Sinai covenant and its concomitant eir- 
cumstances with those which will attend the establishment of the new 
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covenant with Israel, when all the promises made to the fathers will 
receive their full accomplishment. 

3. In the reference made to Haggai in verses 26, 27, the apostle 
seems to allude to that prophecy as having respect to what was still 
future at the time when he wrote his epistle. Haggai, 11. 6, which the 
apostle quotes, must, I presume, be supposed to refer to the same 
period as Haggai, ii. 2], as the shaking of the heavens and the earth 
mentioned in both appears to indicate. But Haggai, ii. 22, can be 
understood to relate to no other event than the destruction of the last 
Antichristian faction at the time of the Second Advent, and Israel's 
restoration. Compare Isaiah, ix. 4, (with Judges, vii. 22,) Zechariah, 
xiv. 13, &e. 

The “ kingdom that cannot be moved’’ must therefore be the king- 
dom spoken of in Dan. ii. 44, vii. 18, Isaiah, ix. 7, Luke, i. 33, and 
other parallel passages—i.e., the future kingdom in which Christ shall 
rule at the restoration of Israel. It is a phrase manifestly inapplicable 
to the present state of the church, which is only designed to be tem- 
porary. Both this expression and the language of ver. 27 must surely 
imply a state of things that is to be permanent. The apostle could 
not, moreover, be speaking of a kingdom that took its rise at the great 
day of Pentecost, since he speaks of what is as yet future at the time 
when he was writing ; also to understand the shaking of the heaven 
and earth in verses 26, 27, figuratively—while the shaking of the earth 
at the giving of the law at Sinai was literal (with which the other is 
here put in apposition), would be to violate all consistency. It must 
therefore be understood to relate to the awful convulsions of nature 
which will attend the second coming of Christ. Comp. Luke, xxi. 25, 
Isaiah, ii. 21, Rev. vi. L2—14. 

It this interpretation is allowable, may not the expressions ‘ Ye 
are come to Mount Zion,” “ We receiving a kingdom,” &c., be ex- 
plained as similar to that in Exodus, xv. 13, “ ‘Thou hast guided them 
in thy strength unto thy holy habitation”? Faith anticipates the pro- 
mise as certain to be fulfilled, and so communicates a present measure 
of enjoyment of it; or, as Mr. Fry has remarked, at the close of his 
exposition of Psalm xxvi., in reference to Heb. xii. 22, * At the door 
of the tabernacle, into which our risen Saviour is entered, the Christian 
congregation is, in a certain sense, always to be supposed as wor- 
shipping.” Yours faithfully, M.N. D. 


ON THE MORNING HYMN. 


Sir,—Among other departures both from the directions and spirit of 
the liturgy which are at present so observable, there is perhaps none 
more to be reprehended than the introduction of the morning hymn at 
the commencement of the service. And yet we find this practice pre- 
vailing in all parts of the country, and especially in the metropolis and 
the large towns of the kingdom. Such a custom, however, must, upon 
the least consideration, appear to be decidedly opposed to the whole 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—-ON THE MORNING HYMN, 525 
principle upon which the prayers of the church are founded, and the 
directions of the rubric. Both morning and evening prayer are formed 
upon the supposition that they are to be used by sinful creatures 
addressing themselves to the throne of their offended God; and hence, 
before presuming to sing his praises, we are required to make penitent 
confession of sin, and listen to the announcement, uttered by the lips 
of a duly-commissioned messenger of God, that “ He pardoneth and 
absolveth all them that truly repent, and unfeignedly believe his holy 
gospel.”’ And then it is that, having received the gracious assurance 
of pardon upon sincere repentance, we are allowed to address God as 
our Father in that perfect form of prayer which the Redeemer has 
left to his followers. Immediately after this comes a petition, that 
God would enable us worthily to celebrate his praises by opening our 
lips for that end. How perfectly opposed, then, is the custom which 
prevails of singing the morning hymn, or any other hymn of praise, 
at the commencement of the service, to the spirit of the order for 
morning prayer; how inconsistent does it make the arrangement of 
its various parts appear. The service of the church is sometimes 
charged by those who do not understand the principles on which it 
was framed with tautology because the Lord’s prayer is so frequently 
repeated. And no one can deny that, as our service is at present con- 
ducted, two separate portions of it being condensed into one, there 
does appear an unreasonable repetition of this divine model for prayer. 
This, perhaps, however, under existing circumstances, and with pre- 
sent habits, it would not be practicallc, at all events, generally to 
rectify. But the introduction of the morning hymn, or any hymn of 
praise, at the beginning of the service, can easily be avoided; and 
thus the inconsistency (to call it by no stronger name) will be pre- 
vented of first uttering to God the language of joy and thanksgiving, 
and then five minutes afterwards asking him to open our lips that they 
may shew forth his praise, which we have previously done. 

But I have another objection to urge against the introduction of the 
morning hymn in particular. Let any one just note the words of 
t:— 

“* Awake my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run. 


Shake off dull sloth, and early rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice.” 


Surely its heavenly-minded author, Bishop Ken, would have been 
much surprised could he have foreseen that it would occupy its pre- 
sent position in our public service. Most beautiful and appropriate 
indeed it must have been when sung by him (according to his 
biographer) at early dawn, and with the beams of the morning san 
gilding the landscape; but surely it is most out of place at the begin- 
ning of morning prayer, at the time when it*is now generally cele- 
brated. Could the difficulty be surmounted which relates to the 
voice of praise being at all heard before that of confession, this beautiful 
hymn might be very appropriate were the matin service of the church 
celebrated at the same hour at which it formerly was. But certainly 
nothing but the force of general custom can blind us to the strong im- 
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propriety of singing it at the hour when morning prayer now usually 
commences. This is almost universally eleven or half-past ten, the 
former in London and the larger towns, and the latter more frequently 
in the country ; so that within an hour or an hour and a half of noon 
we sing words which send us back to the time when the sun rose, or 
at all events to the hour when we ourselves first rose from the night's 
rest. 

It may be thought by some that this is an unimportant matter, and 
that it is an object scarce worthy of serious consideration. But I, 
cannot at all assent to this opinion. I cannot think that anything 
which tends to invalidate the order and consistency of our liturgy is 
unimportant, or believe that no effort should be made to obtain this 
desirable object where practicable. But in addition to this, a higher 
view of the subject presents itself. Surely we are guilty of disrespect 
to the majesty of heaven—surely we are chargeable with something 
like a mockery when we first utter the language of praise without any 
request that we may be enabled worthily to engage in it, and then in 
a few minutes afterwards prefer this request, as though we had not 
previously been attempting to glorify God. 

It may perhaps be said that the beauty of the morning hymn is 
well calculated to attune the feelings to the work of prayer and suppli- 
cation which immediately follows it, or that it has gained so firm a 
standing in our various congregations as to prevent its being excluded. 
| readily grant the beantiful and soothing nature of the words of this 
hymn, and ofien have I felt that the service by which it is imme- 
diately followed up has taken a colouring from its strains. But this 
forms no real excuse for a departure from the professed spirit of the 
service of our church, or for the confusion in its parts which is the 
necessary consequence. And with regard to the other objection, I 
feel convinced that the subject only requires explanation to approve 
itself generally to the judgment of the members of our congregations. 

1 am, Sir, yours, with respect, PeELUAM MAITLAND. 


Blackhu ry 





ON JHE COLLECTS FOR THE TWENTY-SIXTH AND TWENTY 
SEVENTH SUNDAYS AFTER TRINITY. 


Sirn,—Verhaps the following extracts may throw some light on one 
question pat by “ Ereunetes,” as to the particular collect of those after 
Epiphany which were omitted which should be used before the twenty- 
fifth after Trinity, when there occur more than twenty-five Sundays after 
that holiday, inasmuch as they exhibit how other churches act in this 
respect. It is only needful to premise that the Roman and French 
churches reckon from Whitsunday, while the Anglican does so from 
Trinity, and thus their twenty-fourth after Pentecost is parallel to 
our twenty-fifth after Trinity; and that their collects for the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth after Pentecost are the same as ours for the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth after Trinity. 
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Rubric from the Missale Romanum :— 


‘* Dominica xxiii, post Pentecosten, quando non fuerit ultima post Pentec. quia si 
erit ultima, tune loco vigesimetertia ponetur qua inferius est «xiv. et Missa xxiii, 
dicetur in Sabbato precedenti, non impedito Festo Duplici vel semidupl: ut dictum 
est in Dominica prima Epipb. alioquin in alia precedenti Feria similiter non im. 
pedita.” 


Here follow the Introitus—the same collect as ours for the twenty- 
fourth after Trinity—the Epist. and Gospel, &c.; after which recurs 
the rubric. 


‘Si Dominice post Pentecosten fuerint plures vigintiquatuor, tune post xxiii. 
resumantur (quoad Orationes, Epistolas, et Evangelia) Misse Dominicarum, que 
superfuerunt post Epiphaniam, hoc ordine 

**Si Dominice fuerint xxv., in Dominica xxiv. dicitur Missa Dominice vi. post 
Epiphaniam. 

Si fuerint xxvi., in Dominica xxiv. dicitur Missa Dominice vy. post Epipha- 
niam: et in vigesimaquinta Missa Dominica vi. 

‘* Si fuerint xxvii., in Dominica xxiv. di itur Missa Dominice iv, post Epipba- 
niam: in vigesimaquinta Dominic v. et in vigesimasexta Dominica sixta. 

‘* Si fuerint xxviil., in Dominica xxiv. dicit. Miss. Dominica tert post Fpiph., 
in vigesimaquinta, Dominice iv.; in vigesimasexta, Dominice quint ; in Dominica 
vigesimaseptima, Dominice sixta. 

“ Et ultimo loco semper ponitur Missa Dominica xxiv. post Pentecosten,” 


After these rubrics follows “ Dominica xxiv. et ultima post Pente- 
I 


costen,’’ having, as before observed, the same collect as our last after 


Trinity. 

In a small book, entituled “ Eucologe ou livre d’Eglise 4 l'usage de 
Paris,” the position of the rubric accords with that of ours—viz., after 
the twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost, or our twenty-fifth after 
Trinity, and it is worded thus :— 

‘* Lorsque les 24 Dimanches apres la Pentecéte sont finis, s’il ne reste qu'une 
semaine jusqu’a l’Avent, on prend la Messe et l’Antienne de Macniricar du vi, Di- 
manche aprés I’ Epiphanie. 

“S'il en reste deux, on prend celles des v. et vi. 


“Sil en reste trois, on prend celles des iv , v., et vi. 
“S'il en reste quatre, on prend celles des iii., iv., v., et vi.” 


There is no direction here for the invariable use of the collect, 
“ Excita, quesumus, Domine,’ &c.—“Stir up, we beseech thee, O 
Lord,” &e., and the epistle and gospel appended thereto, on the 
Sunday next before Advent; yet I should imagine there can be no 
question about the practice of the French church agreeing with that 
of Rome. 

Finding, then, the above to be the order in which those two (and 
without doubt other) churches use the collects &c. which were 
omitted after Epiphany, I should prefer agreeing with them to the 
reverse in such a matter, and accordingly on Nov. 17, 1831), 1 adopted 
the collect &e. for the sixth after Epiphany, as indeed the “ Kecle- 
siastical Almanac’”’ set forth, rather than those: for the third Sunday 
after Epiphany, as the “ Churchman’s Almanac” appointed. 


I remain, Sir, yours with respect, W.A. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON READING PRAYERS FROM THE ALTAR. 






















Stz,—In the Number for March, p. 285, “S.S.S."’ confounds reading 
prayers at or ¢o the altar with reading any part of the service from the 
the altar—(his quotation being, however, in favour of the reading- 
desk being turned to the chancel during prayers, as in a print in the 
old editions of Bishop Sparrow’s excellent Rationale.) 

Thus, addressing the Almighty at the commencement of the com- 
munion service, the priest looks to the south ; as charging the people 
he reads the commandments, epistle, and gospel, with his face to the 
west; but on arriving at the creed, his face is again to the south, be- 
cause then (besides making his own profession of faith) he is again 
leading the congregation. 

In p. 315, the unseemly and heartless innovation is, I hope, 
thoroughly disposed of. In the words of distribution, allow me to 
submit the following emphases, which will immediately commend 
themselves to a tasteful reader ;— 
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ON BURYING ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. sl 

Sirn,—Should this reach you in time to be admitted into your April 

number, L think that the insertion of it may lead to some profitable re- # 

sult. ‘The following case has very recently occurred in my own a 

parish. An illegitimate child of a pauper was born in the union “4 

| house, and lived there, I believe, five months. The name was = 
j registered, and the mother was, strange to say, anxious to have her 


By Pax 


child baptized. ‘The chaplain not having it in his power to baptize in 

unconsecrated ground, except in case of dangerous sickness, advised 

her to take the child to church; but, by an order of the commissioners, 

it is necessary to give a previous notice of three hours, and, in fact, to 

quit the house altogether, and take the chance of getting a ticket of 

admission afterwards. Owing to this impediment, the child remained 

unbaptized ; and afterwards, having left the union, died, and was of 

course buried without the service. The following week, the clerk, 

being also the sexton, made an application to the board for the full 

" burial fees—four shillings; two for himself, and two for the clergy- 
man; the demand was refused, and one shilling allowed for digging 

the grave; it was also held to be the law that the clergyman is en- 

titled to his fee only when he reads the service. Now it ignot merely 

for the sake of the fee that this decision should be resisted. The im- 

pression on the mind of many persons is, that the churchyard is the 

i clergyman’s freehold, and that he is paid not so much for his attend- 
ance at the grave as for the use of the consecrated ground—as, for in- 
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stance, in the case of vaults, brick graves, monuments, &c., in all of 
which he is no¢ paid for his ministerial services. If this view be cor- 
rect, one ought, I think, to revive the claim, lest the abandonment of 
it should operate as an additional encouragement to parents to kee 
their children unbaptized. For if it shall become known, as r Sa 
this public decision it will be known, that ¢wo or three shillings can be 
saved in the event of a death by the omission, then, no doubt, will 
many an ignorant parent refrain from having a child baptized, more 
particularly when death seems nigh at hand. I know that there 
exists at present a strong feeling in favour of the burial service even 
amongst the most ignorant people ; but now that the Registration Act 
has been the means of depriving so many children of Christian burial, 
I fear that people’s minds are beginning to be reconciled to the loss of 
it; at least I can avouch that two cases occurred in the same parish 
within a very few days, and little or no sensation happened. With 
sorrow, I own, that I look forward to see the day when very little dis- 
grace will be attached to this mode of interment ; and I can believe it 
possible that in process of time, when the effects of the Registration 
Act have been more generally felt, cheap burial will be as much 
prized as Christian burial. ‘That it may never come to this, it is our 
duty to ascertain what our rights are, and to stand firmly upon them, 
more especially when we are brought into collision with a public 
body, composed, as the board in question is, of various denominations 
of enemies to our own church. 

The case above-mentioned is to stand as a precedent. It is there- 
fore important that no time should be lost, lest similar cases should 
recur, a large proportion of children born in the union houses through- 
out the country being, it is presumed, at present unbaptized, owing to 
this unfortunate order of the commissioners. A petition from the clergy 
is about to be forwarded to them, praying that when a parent is 
anxious to take her child to church to be baptized, she may be able to 
do so without being subject to the inconvenience of quitting and being 
readmitted. But should this be granted, the whole evil will not be 
remedied ; still it will be known that an unbaptized child may be 
buried for one shilling. To prevent the evil consequences which will 
in all probability flow from this, it is desirable that we should know 
whether there exists any legal power of compelling the-board to pay 
the full fee, and individuals, of course, upon the same ground; and 
whether the bodies of unbaptized parishioners are de jure to be ad- 
mitted to a consecrated burial ground. If you, Sir, or any of your 
correspondents, can by your advice or information be the means of 
preventing a body of men from throwing obstacles in the way of in- 
fant baptism, and can determine for us whether or not a clergyman is 
entitled to a fee for the ground being broken in his churchyard, I am 
sure that you will gladly do so as shortly as you shall be able, through 
the columns of your Magazine. 

A Parish Priest. 


Vou. XVII.—May, 1840. 3 ¥ 
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THE CASE OF THE HON. AND REV. G. SPENCER'S SECESSION TO 
POPERY RECONSIDERED BY THE REV. DR. NOLAN, 


Sir,—A statement has been admitted into the British Magazine, by 
which my reputation has been affected, and an unwarrantable in- 
justice has been done to the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Spencer. You will, 
[ doubt not, allow me space in your pages to offer publicly the only 
reparation in my power for the part which I have been led to take, 
from having been abused by wilful misrepresentation. Having re- 
tained perfect remembrance of a letter addressed by him to Mr. 
Marriott, I could indulge no doubt that it imputed to the work of 
Mr. Sikes on Parochial Communion no small share of the influence by 
which he was led to exchange our communion for that of the church 


of Rome. In the office which Mr. Churton had taken upon himself 


to exculpate his friend from the charge—of which I profess I could 
never descry the enormity — although I could not discover the 
prudence, or see the necessity, I had at least given him credit for 
veracity in sustaining it. A letter which I have lately received from 
Mr. Spencer has convinced me that the confidence which I thus un- 
suspectingly reposed in Mr. Sikes’s defender has been altogether mis- 
placed. While Mr. Spencer writes in a spirit not less w orthy of his 
noble birth than his Christian impressions, he states the progress of his 
convictions in joining the Romish communion in a manner so clear 
and candid, that it not only bears internally some evidence of its 
truth, but is perfectly reconcileable with the statement of the letter 
addressed by him to Mr, Marriott, That your readers may jadge 
how far the subject of it accords with this statement, or with that which 
Mr. Churton has made, and on which he has founded his express con- 
tradiction of my assertion, I shall beg leave to lay the following extract 
from it before them :— 


“When Mr. Churton, having, I believe, written to ask you, informed me that the 
letter to which you alluded, when you said that you had seen this statement in my 
writing, Was one to Marriott, I answered him that J well remembered writing to him 
from Kome about the motives of my conversion. I could not charge myself with 
the recollection of the particular turn of the letter. I could not imagine it possible 
that I should bave said, what you think you remember seeing, for the reason above 
named; (that although I bad a copy of Mr. Sikes’s book, I never read it through, at 
most only dipped into it;] but nothing could be more likely, nay it would be almost 
sure, that I should have spoken of Mr. Sikes in it; since it was greatly owing to 
meeting Mr. Marriott at Mr. Sikes’s house that I became intimate with him myself ; 
and I could hardly fail telling him that in becoming a catholic 1 had come into the 
principles which Mr. Sikes and he bimself held in common, and on which Mr. Sikes 
bad done so much to endeavour to lead me to without effect ; because I used always to 
conceive the principles of church authority, which, when proposed to me by catholics 
afterwards I embraced, quite inconsistent with the pretensions of the church of E > 
land, and with the principles of the Reformation, to which both Mr, Sikes and I a 
bered. 1 have publicly stated that one step in my approximation to catholicity was 
owing to the conversation of a protestant clergyman, with whom I happened to pass 
an evening, a year before my conversion. This clergyman was the late Mr. V aughan, 
brother to Sir Henry Halford, in argument with whom I was maintaining the prin- 
ciple, which I held most strenuously, of regarding nothing but the scriptures as my 
guide. He made me observe, for the first time, what it was strange enough I bad 
never before observed, that the scriptures were not the original rule of faith, delivered 
as such by the apostles to the church ; and he pressed me with arguments to shew 
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that the tradition of the church must be attended to. ‘This part of bis argument I 
took little notice of, because 1 was quite clear that i our bands the principle was 
untenable ; but I felt ever after that 1 wanted something more explicit than the 
simple scriptures to give me an assurance of faith, and I was the more ready to em- 
brace the catholic doctrine on the rule of faith, when at length it came to be consis- 
tently proposed to me.........Of course you are at liberty to state what you think you 
clearly remember of my letter to Mr. Marriott. My memory is not infallible ; but I 
have given you the train of my thoughts, as 1 did also to Mr. Churton, to shew wh 
it is, that for the time, I yet remain quite convinced | did not refer to Mr. Sikes 
exactly, as your recollection leads you to state. It seems to me that, if you think 
fit to refer to my case in your argument to prove that the high church party hold 
opinions likely to militate against protestantism, the argument will stand on a firmer 
footing, if you allow my statements to stand good in what regards the history of my 
change. fon convinced the argument you hold against the high churchmen of the 
establishment is unanswerable.” 


In this view of Mr. Sikes’s case, it not only assumes a very different 
hue from that which it acquires through the varnish with which it 
was overlayed by Mr. Churton, but such as removes every difficulty 
in which his suppression of some facts and misrepresentation of others 
has involved the subject which he had undertaken to disembarrass, 
In the medium through which he had contrived we should behold it, 
he had ingeniously or unwittingly contrived to establish that direct 
contradiction between what Mr. Spencer had formerly communicated 
to Mr. Marriott, and had lately communicated to himself, which tended 
to convict me of gross misrepresentation. As I could discover no 
direct method of reconciling what I was formerly shewn by Mr. 
Marriott with what I was now told by Mr. Churton, I was reduced to 
the necessity of believing what I now acknowledge with regret was 
unfounded, that Mr. Spencer, in the last resource, had taken refuge in 
the mental reservation, the credit of which subterfuge is really due to 
Mr. Churton, I did Mr. Spencer the injustice, for which I am sin- 
cerely sorry, and offer him this public apology, to suppose, that, al- 
though he did not misrepresent fact, he had suppressed as much of it as 
made against the interest of that authority to which he had vowed 
obedience. 

On the bearing of the correspondence on the point which has occa- 
sioned the present contest, it is almost superfluous to engage in an 
explanation. If Mr. Spencer be entitled to the credit which Mr. 
Churton gives him, Mr. Sikes was not wanting in his exertions to give 
the first impulse to Mr. Spencer’s movement; in which he was anti- 
cipated, in the practical effect, by Mr. Vaughan. No doubt is ex- 
pressed by Mr. Spencer that, when he had gained the right road, it 
was that which Mr. Sikes had not only obligingly pointed out, but had 
laboured so strenuously to indvce him to enter on, From the know- 
ledge acquired by experience, he likewise assures us that this road 
must infallibly lead all those who pursue it consistently to the goal in 
which his own course eventually ended. By the assistance contributed 
by Mr. Vaughan to his conversion, I cannot discover how his conse- 
quence is in the least compromised, or wherein the justification of Mr. 
Churton’s squeamishness lies in having declined to make his name 
public. He merely suggested what it excites Mr. Spencer's surprise 
he had not himself previously discovered. In at all alluding to the 
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late rector of Guilsboro’, or his work on Parochial Communion, whom 
I ever regarded as an excellent and well-meaning person, I could have 
no inducement to doubt his intentions were pure, or to disparage his 
memory. My sole object was to prove, what it was my duty to 

rove, if such was my conviction, that “the principles of Mr. Sikes 
ed by necessary consequence to the practice of Mr. Spencer.” I am 
now at a loss to conceive not merely what may be opposed to this 
assumption, but what is wanting to confirm it in the testimony of Mr. 
Spencer, as derived from his letter to Mr. Marriott, or Mr. Churton, 
or from that which I have quoted. 

As my representation of the subject of the letter on which the 
charge of inaccuracy is founded appears to have struck Mr. Spencer 
himself in a very different light from that with which it has impressed 
Mr. Churton, I shall offer a few observations on the facts which have 
been brought to light, previously to applying myself to the duty of dis- 
charging the obligations’ which I have contracted to that gentleman 
and Dr. Hook, in whom I have very recently discovered he has 
found an associate. The accuracy of my account of the contents of 
that letter he not only does not controvert, but admits the possibility 
of his memory having deceived him. He has, on the contrary, speci- 
fically confirmed the leading facts to which I had deposed as forming 
the subject of his disputed letter. He equally admits the fact of having 
written to Mr. Marriott from Rome; and that his letter was on the 
subject of his conversion to Romanism. And he expressly acknow- 
ledges that he cannot conceive how he could have omitted mentioning 
Mr. Sikes; and that he had possessed his work on Parochial Com- 


munion. * * * * * * 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
Prittlewell, April 16, 1840, Frep. NOLAN. 


PS. I have not conceived it necessary to bestow any notice on 
Mr. H. J. Rose’s* contribution to the measures in which Dr. Hook and 
Mr. Churton have conspired to prove me in error. What weight may 
attach to his account of the posthumous testimony of his brother, Mr. 
Hugh Rose, may he collected, without any comment from me, from 


the following extract from the letter which I have received from 
Mr. Spencer. 


“ As to Mr. Hugh Rose, I knew him as an acquaintance when I was an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, which I left in 1819. Since that I do not remember ever 
speaking to him except once, I think, in a crowd, in the senate-house at Cambridge, 


on occasion of an election ; but I do not think we ever communicated on theological 
subjects.” 


iy Editor hopes that the first sentence in Dr. Nolan’s letter refers 
to his former communication, in which he represented Mr. Spencer as 
a person who had placed himself in such a predicament that he could 
not be called as a witness. Perhaps such a statement should not have 
been admitted; and certainly the Editor's desire that Dr. Nolan 
should have no ground of complaint would not have been sufficient 
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* See Brit. Mag. for March, 1840. p. 279. 
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to induce him to insert it, if he had not at the same time felt that its 
injustice, and childish illiberality, were so gross that it could injure 
nobody but the writer ; and that to Mr. Spencer, whatever he might 
think of the doctrine or the author, it could give neither pain nor 
offence. If this was Dr. Nolan’s meaning, the Editor has great plea- 
sure in publishing his apology, and if need be, in adding his own ; but 
Dr. Nolan must not infer that insertion will be given to all that he 
may think fit to write. A great part of the present letter is omitted, 
because it is wholly irrelevant to the matter in question ; and is merely 
an attack upon Dr. Hook. If Dr. Nolan likes to abuse the Vicar of 
J.eeds, the press is open, and there is nothing but the law of libel to 
hinder him; or if he chuses to criticise any published works, or dis- 
cuss any avowed opinions of that gentleman, the Magazine is open to 
him; and, that the Editor allows to gentlemen who are angry much 
greater licence than they can wisely avail themselves of, is amply 
shewn by the part of Dr. Nolan’s communication which he now in- 
serts. As tothe part which he omits, he begs to assure that gentleman 
that not even the suggestion that the Magazine is “the organ of Dr. 
Hook’s party,’ will induce him to publish such irrelevant and ill-bred 
personalities as he would not allow Dr. Hook, or anybody else, to 
write of Dr. Nolan; and he further assures him that this suppression 
does not arise from any tenderness for Dr. Hook, arising from ancient 
friendship, or party confederacy. In fact, who “ Dr. Hook’s party’’ 
are he does not know; and though he would be as far as possible from 
disclaiming such acquaintance as he is happy enough to have with the 
chief of the party (whatever it may be), yet it so happens that he 
cannot at the moment state with certainty whether it is once only, or 
twice, that he has knowingly been under the same roof with him ; 
and as to the publication which has given rise to these omitted stric- 
tures, he does not remember to have seen or heard of it. He feels 
quite free to say of Dr. Hook anything that one Christian may law- 
fully say of another; and has not the least disposition to abridge Dr. 
Nolan’s liberty, provided he does not make it a cloak of licentiousness. 
As to the dispute with Mr. Churton, it is due to Dr. Nolan to be- 
lieve that, with implicit confidence in his own recollection, he really 
does not see that the case is as completely settled against him as it can 
be, so long as it is to be judged of by existing probabilities. It is quite 
true, as Dr. Nolan suggests, that Mr. Spencer confirms most of his 
assertions ; but the confirmation fails just where it is wanted for the 
double purpose of establishing Dr. Nolan’s accuracy and of giving a 
public interest and importance to the question. It is not doubted that 
Mr. Spencer wrote to Mr. Marriott, that in’ his letter he entered on 
the motives of his conversion, and that Dr. Nolan saw the letter; nor 
is it doubted that Mr. Sikes was mentioned in the letter, any more 
than that Mr. Spencer “ had possessed Mr. Sikes’s work.’’ But the 
question, and the only point of any importance, is, “ Did Mr. Spencer 
ascribe his conversion to that work of Mr. Sikes?” On the contrary, 
although (warned perhaps by Dr, Nolan’s pertinacious self-confidence 
in his recollection) Mr. Spencer courteously declines maintaining the 
infallibility of his own memory, yet he still remains “ quite convinced’’ 
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that he did not refer to Mr. Sikes “exactly” in the way stated by Dr. 
Nolan. It cannot be imagined for one moment that Mr. Spencer 
thinks that he ascribed, or that, in fact, he ever did ascribe, his con- 
version, either in that letter or in any other, to “the light which 
Mr. Sikes’s work on ¢ Parochial Communion’ had let in upon his mind.” 

As to Mr. Spencer's opinion, that in his conversion he was embrac- 
ing any particular views which had been previously maintained by 
Mr. Sikes in conference, it is a very different matter. Without the 
least idea that he would willingly misrepresent—even supposing the 
opinion to be in some degree correct, and that on some points 
Mr. Spencer, before his conversion to Romanism, might entertain 
views a great deal more erroneous than he now does—yet it is 
only an opinion, and one the correctness of which we have no power 
to test. It is but simple, and should be inoffensive, truth to say, that 
we of the Anglican church think that Mr. Spencer has greatly erred 
in joining the church of Rome. We think that he has misunderstood 
other things; and he may have misunderstood Mr. Sikes. We may 
form an estimate of that gentleman’ s good sense and sincerity which may 
lead us to think that, if his opinions when imparted to others naturally 
led them to Rome, he would have been carried there by them him- 
self. We may think it more probable that he has been misconceived, 
but how are we to decide? If, while we are in this state of doubt, 
Dr. Nolan can step forward with a printed book, and say, “ Here are 
Mr. Sikes’s opinions as set forth by himself, and to these opinions thus 
set forth Mr. Spencer ascribes his conversion,” he must command 
attention. It becomes a matter of interest to see the book that has 
converted a gentleman of rank and education to the Romish church. 
But this is just the point which Mr. Spencer does not confirm ; for it 
appears, not only by Mr. Churton’s account of his letter to him (Jan. 
p. 55), but from his letter to Dr. Nolan, now published, that “ Mr. 
Spencer remembers no letter in which he has said anything that can 
be so interpreted ; and he is well assured he never intended to say 
what is there alleged.”’| 


ON THE USE OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 


My pear Sir,—I desire, through the medium of your pages, to address 
a few words to my clerical brethren, on a subject which appears to 
me of the highest importance, though since the sad era of 1688 it has 
been generally disregarded; I mean the use of the Latin language as 
the general medium of communication among the clergy. I suppose 
that everybody by this time is aware that men think in words—that 
the successions of our thoughts follow each other in sentences. For 
though beyond doubt it is true that the imagination may present to 
us a landscape at once in scenery, or matters of action at once in 
imagery, or music in sound, without the intervention of words, yet 
subtler matters of thought, which are not immediately cognizable to 
the eye or ear, the mind must, and does, pursue solely through the 
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medium of language; and this class embraces iunmeasurably the 
greater mass of things which exercise the human thought. 

Now, this being the case, it at once follows that the language we 
are in the habit of using on any given subject becomes the standard of 
our thought on that subject ; now then, as the priesthood of the ca- 
tholic church, and having to do with things changeless, eternal, and 
infinite, is it not important that our standard of thought should be 
something fixed and unchangeable? Is it to be tolerated that any- 
thing which fluctuates with the breath of fashion, as every living 
language must, should be adopted for such a purpose? Surely, the 
iron-bound and immutable character of a dead language is necessary 
for such an object. This has been consolidated into rigidness by time, 
and is free, or very nearly so, from those fluctuations which popular 
opinion, or popular folly, produces from time to time in every living 
language, 

Again, the church is one, and single, like truth itself, whereof it is 
the one and single basis and pillar; and we ought surely therefore to 
spare no pains that the standard of thought in the church, or at the 
least its teachers, should be also one, and single, (as far at least as that 
may be accomplished, ) throughout all ages and all countries ; in other 
words, we should Jabour to preserve, throughout all ages and coun- 
tries, one catholic language. And this, though of course it cannot be 
fully done, inasmuch as there is already a body of Greek and Syriac 
writers of the greatest importance, who wrote in their own languages ; 
and moreover it is true that the language of Lanctantius, Tertullian, 
and Cyprian, is to an important amount different from that of St. 
Thomas Aquinas or St. Thomas a Becket ; yet still, to a very great 
amount, it would be done by preserving the Latin of the middle ages, 
which indeed may justly be called the ‘ lingua catholica,’ as the general 
language of the clergy. The uniting us, as nearly as may be, by one 
common standard of thought and feeling, with our fathers in by-gone 
ages, and with our brethren in distant countries, and our posterity in 
future times, gives a vastness and solidity to the conception of catholic 
unity, which the Christian spirit will surely spare no effort to realize. 

There is, moreover, another ground on which I would urge the 
adoption of the Latin language, and that is, that I believe less rubbish 
would be printed. Ido not mean to deny that when Latin once be- 
came the general engine of thought among the clergy, perhaps as 
many absurd thoughts might spring up in the mind, clothed in a Latin 
dress, as do now when people generally think in the vernacular. But 
then there would be less sale for such absurdities, and therefore the press 
might perhaps be spared the dishonourable labour of ushering into the 
world such a mass of blundering conceit and ignorance as it has now 
perpetually to present to the public. And indeed I am not at all sure 
that as much nonsense would even be thought, as is now; for the 
course of study gone through, and the authors usually read, before the 
staid and sober Latin of the middle ages became the language of 
a man’s thoughts would be of a higher and more solid character than 
with the class of persons to whose writings I allude is now generally 
the case; and this would, I believe, go far to sober and chastise the 
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mind,—to raise the character, and prune off the extravagances of 
thought.* 

Other reasons might be given, but 1 desire not to trespass immo- 
derately upon your pages; and hoping, therefore, that this appeal 
may meet with some sympathy, remain, very truly, yours, 


F. Dieprich WACKERBARTH., 
Peldon Rectory. 


ON BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 


My pear Sir,—In turning over the January Number of the British 
Magazine this morning, my eye fell upon the letter of “« S.E.” on the 
subject of Baptismal Regeneration. 1 have not the preceding Num- 
ber by me, but I doubt not “S. E.’s’’ quotations from another cor- 
respondent’s letter are perfectly accurate. By some singular applica- 
tion of terms, that other correspondent signs himself “ Orthodox,” 
while he maintains, it appears, that baptismal regeneration has been 
“ plainly declared by the church of England’ to be “ plainly repug- 
nant to the word of God.” 

Apart from the controversy between “S.E.”" and “ Orthodox,” 
which may be fairly left in ‘8S. .’s” hands, I would beg the in- 
sertion of the two following extracts from two English divines on the 
subject :— 


“As we are not natwrally men without birth, so neither are we Christian men in 
the eye of the church of God but by new birth ; nor according to the manifest ordi- 
nary course of divine dispensation new born but by that baptism that both declareth 
and maketh us Christians. In which respect we justly hold it to be the door of our 


actual entrance into God's house, the first apparent beginning of life, a seal, perhaps, 
to the grace of election before received.” 


These are the words of Hooker; and if “Orthodox” is right, 
Hooker must be wrong. 


‘The second is the case of infants, Their innocence and incapacity are to them 
instead of faith and repentance, (which they do not need, and of actual faith, which 
they cannot have.) They are capable of being savingly born of water and of the Spirit, 
and of being adopted into sonsbip with what depends thereon ; because though they 
bring no virtues with them, no positive righteousness, yet they bring no obstacle, no 
impediment, They stipulate, they enter into contract by their sureties upon a pre- 
sumptive and interpretative consent ; they become consecrated in solemn form to 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Pardon, mercy, and other covenant privileges are 
made over to them, and the Holy Spirit translates them out of their state of nature, to 
which a curse belongs, to a state of grace, favour, and blessing. This is their regene- 


ration,” —(Waterland on Regeneration.) 

for all such as have taken upon themselves to make allegations in 
the name of the church, by which she is made to declare against bap- 
tismal regeneration, let me transcribe the words which she herself has 


———-— 





* To give an instance of what I mean: bad Mr. M‘Ghee been in the habit of 
thinking in Latin, would he have imagined such a speech as that so justly reprobated 
in a recent Number of the British Magazine ; or, if be had thought of it, would he 
bave translated it into English, and uttered it? 1 trust not. Such a process would 


have obliged his mind to dwell upon bis absurdities; in which case he would probably 
have seen and suppressed them, 
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spoken at the end of the service for the public baptism of infants :— 
“Tt is certain by God's word, that children which are baptized, dying 
before they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved.” Perhaps you 
will print this extract in uncial letters, that such as are dull of seeing 
may be left without excuse if they will put their own opinions in the 
place of the charch’s, and make the church say what she does not. 
Here, then, it is asserted in the most positive and unqualified language, 
“that children which are baptized, dying before they commit actual 
sin, are saved.” But if they are saved, they must have been regene- 
rated, or regeneration is not essential to salvation. But the church 
herself declares, in the words of our Lord, that none ean enter into the 
kingdom of God, except he be regenerate and born anew of water 
and of the Holy Ghost. 

Again, how can any clergyman who denies this doctrine remain in 
the church ? If he ever catechize the children of his parish, he must 
teach them to say that they were in their baptism individually “ made 
a member of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven.” Yet, will any one say, that a child may be all these and 
still none of them? for none of them it must be if still unregenerate, 
and all of them if it is regenerate. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, R. B. 


ON THE NONJURING BISHOPS. 


Sir,—In Appendix K (concerning the nonjurors) to the Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Perceval’s Apology for the Apostolic Succession, it is stated, 
“ The former dispute,—i. e., regarding the usages in the eucharist, 
had by this time subsided; and it is mentioned that in 1733, all the 
nonjuring bishops were in communion except Blackburne, who stood 
alone, but on what account is not stated; and then is mentioned 
another line of bishops, quite separated from the former, beginning 
with the consecration of Roger Lawrence by Archibald Campbell. 

The explanation of this is found in a tract by Roger Lawrence, 
which seems to have escaped Mr. Perceval’s notice. Perhaps you 
nay think it interesting enough for insertion in the British Magazine. 
The tract is, “ The Indispensable Obligation of Ministering expressly 
and manifestly the great Necessaries of Public Worship, &c.; with a 
detection of the false reasonings in Dr. B—'s letter. London, 1732,” 
To which Brett replied in 1733. 

In this tract is given the Instrument of Union, drawn up on the 
plan proposed by Brett. The terms are briefly these:—The one 
party agree to mix the wine with water privately—declare, that the 
clause in the prayer for the church militant, “that with these we may 
be partakers,” &c., is to be understood in the sense of the clause in 
the burial service, “that we with all those departed,” &c.,—that the 
priest in placing the bread and wine upon the table offers them in 
order to the sacrificial ministration,—and that in the prayer of conse- 
cration, the church, in the petition, ** Hear us, O merciful Father,” &c., 

Vou, XVIL.—May, 1840. 3% 
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prays God to bless and sanctify by his Holy Spirit the elements be- 
fore offered, 


This first part is signed— 


“HH. G.—i. e., Henry Gandy, 
“KR, R.—i.e., Richard Rawlinson, 
“R. R. (2) probably only an error. = * 
“ April 17, 1752.” ‘Proc. G. S.—i. e., George Smith.” 
Then follows— 


“ We being satisfied with the promises and declarations made and signed by the 
socsecseesee Mr. H. G., Dr. R. R., aad Mr, G.S., do return to full communion with 
them, and do promise to lay aside the office we now use from and alter Sept. 1, 1752. 

(Signed) «TB... LL.D. 
“T. B., A.M.” 

In which union Blackburne therefore took no part. In an earlier 

part of the tract, Lawrence addresses Brett :— 


“You ae a copy of a paper, signed H. G.,—i.e., Gandy; H. D. (Henry 
Doughty), J. B. (John Blackburne), R. R, (Rawlinson), wherein these persous 
actually prohibit the mixture. One of these, H. D., is now dead. (1H. Doughty, 
ob, July 14,1750.) Another of them, J. B., whether he subscribes to your new 


scheme or no, | inquire not; but the other two, H. G. and R. R., I find have sub- 
scribed thereto,” 


‘* May 26, 1752.” 


Again, page 84— 


‘Our two subscribers, especially Dr. B., know that they whom they privately 
agreed with, did actually refuse any consultation with a certain catholic colleague, 
(* A. Campbell,’ MS. note in my copy,) residing among them ; our two subscribers 
do as certainly know that they all owe to his concurrence and assistance whatsoever 
spiritual authority they may justly claim when they are in the right ; our two sub- 
scribers cannot, must not, deny that be was of their own bench and communion ; 
and that be entered bis protest in form against their disorderly proceedings, and that 
another, now deceased, did the same,”—(‘ Right Rev. John Griffin,’ MS. note. ) 


Upon which follows the protest. 


From all this it seems clear that Blackburne stood alone, as alto- 
gether refusing the mixed cup; that Campbell separated, thinking that 
Brett yielded too much, and proceeded to consecrate Lawrence, Brett's 
chief opponent, and afterwards deacon, who had written against 
Spinckes in 1719. At the close of the tract, Lawrence writes— 

“The instroment falsely called an instrument of union, has proved an instrument 
of division; it bas divided us more than we were divided before. And one of his 
own brethren, and the presbyters of his own party, would have nothing to do with it.” 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to remark how instructive a lesson is 
presented to us, at a time when the same points are being agitated, in 
this miserable end of so celebrated a controversy. 

‘he history of the nonjurors presents several such warnings, e. g., 
how near the very gates of Rome were the defenders of prayers for 
the dead driven when they advanced this position, “ ‘That the 
intermediate state between death and the resurrection is a state of 
purification in its lower, as well as of fixed joy and enjoyment in its 
higher, mansions.’"—( Archibald Campbell on the Intermediate State, 
sanctioned by Hickes. ) 

Bat perinit me to make one or two more remarks on Mr. Perceval’s 
Appendix. He writes, “ After the death of Hawes, of Taylor, and of 
Bedford, Spinckes and Gandy being desirous of a succession in their 
line, applied to the bishops in Scotland.” 
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This seems to impute the sectarianism to them, which is hardly 
fair, if we may judge from the very interesting anecdote of Black- 
burne, (in Nicholls’ Anecdotes of Bowyer, from the MSS. of Dr. R. 
Bowes, p. 521,) in which it is said that he was recommended to King 
James by Lord Winchelsea and two others. Dr. Bowes saw a copy 
of the testimonial sent, and the commission for his consecration. 
From which it seems that the party of Spinckes and Gandy was 
looked upon as the church.—(See too Nicholls’ Lit. Aneed. ii, 253.) 

Mr. Perceval has probably seen before this that his date of Hickes’ 
consecration must be inaccurate. He states it to have been after 
Sancroft’s death; which is stated also in the Life of Kettlewell. 
Sancroft died in the autumn of 93. ‘The date of Hickes’ consecration 
is said to be Feb. 24, 1693. It is so given in Skinner; and in one 
passage in Nicholls’ Lit. Anecd. In another place, Nicholls asserts 
it to have been on Feb. 4, 1694. But Hickes’ Letters of Orders to 
L. Howell bear date “ Anno Dom. 1712, nostreeque consecrationis 
18,” which would bring Hickes’ consecration to 95. 

From the Life of Kettlewell, p. 134, the year 94 appears most 
probable, that is, supposing Sancroft to have died in 93; for the 
author of Kettlewell’s Life states that Sancroft died in 94. 

Mr. Perceval writes, that previously to the execution of the deed 
by which Sancroft delegated his powers to Lloyd, Tillotson had been 
consecrated archbishop. Sancroft’s deed is dated Feb. 9, 1691. 
Tillotson was consecrated May 31, 1691. If Mr. Perceval’s printed 
documents or the Bowdler MSS. could give any information relative 
to Sancroft’s recalling his first commission to the Bishop of London 
and others, the whole transaction would be tolerably clear. What 
the printed documents are we are not told. ‘The Bowdler MSS. are, 
I believe, Dr. Brett’s papers. (Life of Bowdler.) Every reader of 
church-history will hope that some more of the information which 
must surely be contained in these documents will be soon given us. 
Perhaps a more well-timed publication could not be than a history of 
the nonjurors. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Ww. 

Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 





ON THE MEANS OF REMEDYING CHURCH DESTITUTION 
IN VILLAGES. 


Mr. Evtror,—In a former number of your Magazine (see No. 94, 
p- 292,) an able correspondent alluded to the spiritual destitution to 
which thousands in the metropolis were condemned, notwithstanding 
the praiseworthy exertions of its indefatigible diocesan, and the libe- 
rality of churchmen, and suggested a remedy for so portentous an evil. 
How far the plan proposed is capable of being reduced to practice it 
does not become me to say. My object in alluding to the subject is 
to bring to the notice of your readers a similar destitution, to which 
the inhabitants of country villages are subject, and to venture a re- 
commendation on the best mode of extending to them the ministrations 
and ordinances of our apostolical church, till means can be provided for 
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accommodating them with churches. But before I do this, allow me 
to make a few preliminary observations. 

Nothing, we apprehend, would so much arrest the attention and 
excite the surprise of a stranger travelling through the diocése of 
Chester as the number of churches which have within these few 
years risen up in connexion with the English church. And this sur- 
prise would be increased on reflecting that a great part of that diocese 
(especially in Lancashire) is proverbial for abounding with dissenters, 
and is a district, moreover, in which Romanism has had many fol- 
lowers from the days of Reformation. How then does it happen that 
the catholic church, in this unfavourable soil, is apparently in so 
flourishing a condition? It might naturally have been supposed that 
the church, in other parts of the kingdom, at a crisis like the present, 
wus arousing itself from its defensive attitude, and assuming a more 
aggressive and proselyting spirit ; but that in these districts it would be 
unequal to maintain its ground, much less to extend its influences. 
The erection, however, of so many churches, from funds arising solely 
from private liberality, shews abundantly the fallacy of such reasoning. 
It does more ; it proves that the church is deeply rooted in the hearts 
and affections of the great majority of the people even in these dis- 
tricts; for let it be added, that these churches have generally been 
frequented by numerous and attentive congregations, without seeming 
to affect, or very slightly, the congregations of the mother churches. 
It is a gratifying symptom—so to speak; it is a proof that God is 
with us, and I trust that the detail of a few particulars connected 
with the building of some of them which have come within our own 
observation, so extraordinary in themselves, and so manifestly evincing 
the hand of Providence, will serve as an encouragement to others to 
engage in so holy a work, even where the prospect of success is well- 
nigh hopeless. 

We well remember when the worthy incumbent of a manufacturing 
town first put forth a prospectus for building two churches, that the 
proposal in certain quarters was considered so impracticable, that it was 
thought he himself could really entertain no serious expectation of ulti- 
mate success. It was presumed that he proposed the erection of two, 
in order to insure with greater certainty means for building one church. 
The two churches, however, were built, and consecrated without delay. 
These churches were followed at no distant period by the erection of 
one in a remote district, under peculiar circumstances. ‘The incum- 
bent of the parish, fully sensible of the great spiritual destitution to 
which a oe of his parishioners were unavoidably condemned, re- 
solved, if possible, to provide a remedy. With this object in view, he 
fixed upon a site for the erection of a new church, but unfortunately 
the land belonged to a dissenter; and on application being made for 
the purchase of it, that application met with a refusal. While he was 
meditating on the best plan for overcoming this difficulty, he unex- 
pectedly discovered that a field close to the site which he had fixed 
upon was the property of a gentleman a member of the church, who, 
when requested to dispose of it, piously devoted it to so holy a purpose 
“ without money and without price.” But how then were funds to be 
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raised for the erection of the church? Hoe opus, hie labor est.” 
In the parish there was no wealthy or extensive landed proprietor 
whose generosity could be relied upon in this emergency. The 

arishioners were either proprietors or occupiers of small farms, or day 

bourers ; and the few who were more wealthy were so far from being 
disposed to further the erection, that they were its determined op- 
ponents. After a variety of difficulties and discouragements, the church 
was at length completed, and consecrated, having been previously 
endowed by the Christian liberality of a lady out of that abundance 
with which God had blessed her. 

While this extraordinary clergyman* was engaged in collecting 
subscriptions for building the said church, it was intimated to him by 
a gentleman of influence and property, that if he would try to procure 
the erection of another church in a certain populous village, he would 
be ready to assist him in the undertaking. Thus encouraged, he 
hazarded the attempt under no less unfavourable circumstances : 
most of the inhabitants, from distance, from the utter impossibility of 
meeting with accommodation in the parish church, and from other 
causes, having been compelled to become dissenters, and where also 
the principal and influential persons were of that denomination, 
After incredible activity and exertion—after conquering difficulties 
which at one time appeared insurmountable, means were at length 
provided for building a church, which has recently been completed 
and opened, and to which a clergyman has been licensed by the bishop, 
the consecration being unhappily postponed for want of an endowment. 

While these churches were struggling for existence, another, under 
even more extraordinary circumstances, was contemplated ; and as a 
detail of these will serve to shew the deep hold which our church still 
retains of the affections of the people, even those who from distance 
or other causes have for a considerable time been almost precluded 
from offering up their prayers in her hallowed courts, and enjoying the 
blessings of her services and sacraments, I will, with your permission, 
lay them before your readers, Business having called the same 
clergyman to a small market town on the day on which a fair for 
cattle was held, and to which, in consequence, many of the neigh- 
bouring farmers resorted, he was unexpectedly accosted in the street 
by three of them, of whom he had previously little or no knowledge, 
all of whom exclaimed that he must prgcure the erection of a church 
for them in their own immediate neighbourhood, and requesting forth- 
with to put down their names for commencing a public subscription. 
The improbability, not to say impossibility, of building a church in that 
district, (for the population were nominally all dissenters—the influential 
persons of the village were pledged to support them—having engaged 
a dissenting teacher, and guaranteed to him a certain salary,) induced 





* The extraordinary clergyman to whom we allude is the Rev. John Rushton, 
Incumbent of New Church in Pendle, Lancashire, to whose great practical experi- 
ence, indefatigable perseverance, and peculiar endowments, the commencement and 
completion of many churches in the diocese of Chester, under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, are, under God, highly indebted. 
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him at first to treat the matter as a jest. But further conversation soon 
shewed that they were in earnest ; and as a proof, they immediately 
put down their names for 607. A subscription commenced under such 
auspices was not to be neglected ; funds, with the aid of the Diocesan 
Society, were raised, sufficient for the erection of the church; and a 
gentleman having a small estate there, but otherwise an extensive pro- 
prietor, and who, from principle, was firmly attached to our Zion, 
promised to endow it. ‘This church is nearly completed, and wiil 
shortly be ready for consecration. 

The same clergyman was intimately connected with the erection of 
another church, the chief promoter and most liberal contributor to 
which was, by birth, a dissenter. We merely mention this fact be- 
cause we are enabled of our own knowledge to say, that this is only 
one out of many instances in which the licentiousness of dissent has 
compelled its most influential supporters to seek refuge in the church. 

Our remedy, then, for supplying the spiritual destitution of rural 
districts is the erection of churches with their resident pastors ; and 
where this at present is impracticable, there to commence, if possible, 
the regular services of the church in a school-room, or any other room 
adapted for the purpose, and licensed by the bishop. This we are 
convinced is the only effectual mode of retaining separate hamlets, 
situated only at the distance of two miles from the parish church, in their 
affection and attachment to its services. Tor, strange as it may seem, 
little or no impression can be effected on such hamlets by a non-resi- 
dent clergyman, however devoted he may be to the service of his Lord 
and Master, however well qualified by natural and acquired endow- 
ments for the discharge of his ministry, and however at liberty, from 
the nature of his other duties, to attend to their spiritual welfare. 
The requisite impression under God can only be effected by actual 
residence amongst them—by regularly affording them on the Sabbath 
the means of worshipping God according to the ritual of our church— 
by unremitting attention to the sick and afflicted—by the baptism 
of their children, and by all those other duties which a resident 
parochial priest, and he only, can effectually discharge. 

To carry into effect such a plan would require immense resources, 
such as perhaps it is not in the power of the church to command ; 
but let it be acted upon as far as it is practicable. Let churches 
be built: where funds can be raised for the purpose; and where 
this cannot be done, let school-rooms, licensed by the ordinary, be 
rendered the means for conveying to those destitute of it the water 
of life freely, till better and more suitable accommodations can be 
provided, Nor let any one view with alarm such a numerous body 
of clergy as this arrangement, even if partially reduced into prac- 
tice, would call into operation, Such employment would form an 
admirable school for training and for fitting them for more respon- 
sible and influential situations. Here young divines might gain 
that experience and knowledge of human nature which is so ‘essential 
a qualification in the character of a priest of the church catholic. 
Here leisure might be afforded for obtaining that acquaintance with 
the history and records of the church—with the works of the most 
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eminent divines, as would render them much more eflicient and safe 
labourers in the Lord’s vineyard. And never perhaps since the 

arliest ages of Christianity was there a period in which the church 
stood more in need of a learned, and sober, and pious, and experienced 
clergy. Since the reformation in this country, and especially since the 
times of the commonwealth, the church has’ gradually been descend- 
ing from its high and impregnable position to one utterly sectarian and 
unsafe. Many of her educated and influential members are but im- 
perfectly acquainted with her principles; and even this, alas! may be 
affirmed of several of her clergy, for on no other supposition can we. 
account for that senseless and ignorant cry of popery which has been 
raised against whatever appears to militate with their narrow and 
erroneous views. 

Doctrines, and ceremonies, and observances, which are truly catho- 
lic, and which have been held, and taught, and practised, by the ablest 
and holiest divines of the English church, have been stigmatized as 
popery, and as utterly inconsistent with the principles on which the 
Kuglish church was established at the Reformation. How absurd is 
it to hear a stripling fresh from college, who has just been admitted to 
the holy and responsible office of a deacon or priest in the church of 
Christ, decide upon points which learning and extensive research alone 

can devide, and with an air of authority as confident as those who 
have spent years in the investigation of such truths, deciding, too, 
from a party spirit, on the character and contents of books which he 
has never read, and upon subjects of which he knows little but the 
name. How much has the cause of pure catholicism suffered in this 
country in contests which have taken place with Romanists, from 
considering as Romanuism what after all is scriptural and truly catho- 
lic. Again, in controversy with dissenters, how much has the cause 
of the church been compromised from ignorantly attempting her de- 
fence on principles purely sectarian. In what we have said, we would 
not be understood as recommending and urging controversy either with 
Romanists or dissenters. ‘The present situation of the English church 
requires not such aids, except on urgent occasions. That situation is 
one of endurance and forbearance—one, nevertheless, that requires 
her clergy to be fully qualified for expounding, on catholic principles, 
her interpretations of scripture, her doctrine, and discipline, to all her 
attached members—of being able to confirm the doubtful and waver- 
ing, and, if need be, of advancing into the arena of controversy, clad 
in the armour, and enriched with the treasures, of those who, in pre- 
ceding ages, have adorned and defended the catholic church. 

Those who at this day take upon themselves the responsible office 
of a priest in the church of Christ, must prepare themselves for a life 
of labour and ‘seif-denial, and resolve to adhere inflexibly to the real 
principles of the church. ‘They must arm themselves, on the one hand, 
against the danger of being seduced from the path of duty by a love 
of popularity—and on the other, against the danger of being led by an 
injudicious and misguided zeal crudely to advocate truths which, 
having been long neglected and forgotten, might shock the prejudices 
and alienate the : aflections of many steadfast sons of the church, and 
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which mode of advancing the cause of truth, by enlisting against it the 
feelings and prejudices of mankind, does more to retard its progress 
than the actual dissemination of error. May, then, our young divines 
drink deeply of those fountains which men like Barrow, and Taylor, 
and Hooker, and Bingham, and Bull, and Beveridge, have opened for 
their refreshment; and the cause of catholic truth, great as that spread 
has already been, would be diffused with increased rapidity and safety 
through all the branches of the English church, and be the means of 
prolonging, under God, her existence and usefulness to the remotest 
generations, 

If these remarks, Mr. Editor, be deemed worthy of a place in your 
Magazine, they are at your service. With sentiments of sincere 
respect, believe me your obedient servant, 0. X. 


P.S. I have added to my former signature \, from having observed 
that another and older correspondent uses the signature of 0. 





ON THE ANTIQUITY OF ORGANS. 


My pear Sir,—In reading Tertullian’s treatise On the Soul, a few 
days ago, it struck me that the following curious passage might be ac- 
ceptable to some of your readers, as shewing that organs were invented 
long before the period usually assigned tothem, Bingham (Antiquities, 
viii.) mentions the age of Julian as the earliest to which they can be 
traced; but this extract will shew that the instrument had been made 
before Tertullian’s time; and if he is correct in his information it will 
carry up the invention to the time of the famous Archimedes—that 
is, to B.c. 200. 

Tertullian is shewing that the soul is not itself necessarily divided 
into separate parts, because its operation is distributed over the various 
parts of the body. In illustration of his assertion, he goes on in these 
words :— 

‘* Specta portentosissimam Archimedes munificentiam, organum hydraulicum dico, 
tot membra, tot partes, tot compagines, tot itinera vocum, tot compendia sonorum, tot 
commercia modorum, tot acies tibiarum, et una moles erunt omnia. Sic et spiritus qui 
illic de tormento aque anhelat, non ideo separabitur in partes, quia per partes ad- 
ministratur, substantia quidem solidus, opera vero divisus,” 

There can, I think, be no doubt that this was an organ, whether 
from the numerous rows of pipes (tot acies tibiarum) or from the pant- 
ing of the bellows (anhelat). The ttinera vocum refer, | imagine, to 
the passages from the wind chest (if there was one), or bellows, to the 
pipes ; the compendia sonorum to the pipes themselves, as the receptacles 
of sound, and the commercia modorum to the same air played in dif- 
ferent octaves, or to the various parts, base, tenor, &c., played upon 
the same instrument. Perhaps, however, this passage has been com- 
mented on before by some person better acquainted with the subject ; 
and if any of your correspondents is acquainted with anything capable 
of throwing further light upon it, I trust he will favour us with his 
information. 

I remain, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, JAMES BEAVEN. 
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Scotland and the Scotch; or, the Western Circuit. By Catharine Sinclair, 
Author of ‘* Modern Accomplishments,” &c. Edinburgh: Whyte. 8vo. 
pp. 348. 1840. 


Ir the western circuit is not henceforth more travelled, its accommoda- 
tions improved, and its scenes of historic interest and natural beauty 
better appreciated, it will not be the fault of this patriotic lady, but of 
those who do not read her amusing and instructive volume. Many de- 
scriptions of places and anecdotes of persons might be given as speci- 
mens; but perhaps the following is most in character with the general 
contents of this Magazine, and well deserves attention :— 


“ Fourteen miles from Dalmally, we reached Taynuit, a small remote inn situated 
in the parish of Muckairn, where our attention was first caught by a tall grey stone, 
which we supposed to have been coeval with the druids ; but no! this modern an- 
tique turned out to be one of the numerous monuments to Nelson, and was raised by 
the iron-workers at Bunawe, at their own sole trouble and cost, thus testifving a 
warmth of enthusiasm quite as honourable to his memory as any more elaborate spe- 
cimen of architecture. 

‘Here I was surprised to observe an excellent church and manse, in most deplor- 
able disorder, the shutters all closed, the garden a picture of desolation, and every- 
thing apparently testifying that some great calamity had occurred to cause their 
being thus forsaken ; therefore we applied to the innkeeper, and afterwards to the 
parish schoolmaster, whom we found digging in his own garden, to enlighten us, as 
to what had caused this melancholy aspect of affairs, It turns out to have been all 
occasioned by a veto perplexity, which has kept this parish unoccupied during two 
years. The church of Muckairn is in the gift of government, and a vacancy having 
occurred in August, 1837, four clergymen named by the state arrived to exhibit their 
powers in the pulpit, for the purpose of pleasing their auditors, and gaining their 
election to the vacant charge. Not one of these candidates, however, gave, or 
could by possibility have given the smallest satisfaction, because the congregation 
had previously determined to favour a farmer’s son in their own neighbourhood, and 
thus it has happened, as in old times, when a partial veto law was once allowed to 
exist, that parishes remained vacant sometimes for several years. Meantime, one 
of the four government nominees at Muckairn has collected, after great canvassing 
among the numerous persons entitled to vote, eight signatures, which are intended 
to pass for a ‘harmonious call ;’ in consequence of which our informants seem to 
think this active candidate will be precipitated into the pulpit of Muckairn, At 
present that parish bas fallen into a state of temporary heathenism, having only been 
favoured with miscellaneous preaching one Sunday in three weeks from the Argyle- 
shire presbytery, so that the poor ignorant highlanders may be apt to say, like the 
American peasants, ‘ We are not Christians, because we have no opportunity.’ 

‘As no clergyman’s principles and abilities, even in respect to preaching, can be 
duly weighed at a popular election or rejection, to be decided by a single sermon, 
private visitation of the sick and dying, which is far more laborious, and equally 
importaat, may probably fall into great disuse, and meantime the poor people of 
Muckairn are in many instances now sinking into the grave without benefit of 
clergy. There surely must be something amiss in wo: law which produces so 
lamentable a result ; and therefore even if it be the law o the land, there seems no 
advantage in reviving it. 

‘In the supplementary chapel of A——., a case somewhat similar to that of Muc- 
kairn lately occurred. Three candidates were named to compete before the people, 
two of whom gained over large bodies of keen partisans, but the third had only one 
advocate, An eagercontest arose, much angry feeling ensued, each party threatened 
to become dissenters ; and at last the solitary supporter of the unpopular candidate, 
by hinting to each party how very probably the opposite faction might succeed, in- 
duced a majority to adopt the neutral plan, of fixing on the individual who had been 
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at first so unanimonsly rejected. Thus the single-handed partisan worked on the 
evil passions of others, to bring in one who took comfortable possession of the vacant 
chapel, and bas done the parish duties there ever since. aie 

‘* We had already passed a parish which had become vacant during the late Duke 
of Argyll’s life, who received the recommendation of a suitable successor, from a 
pious and esteemed landed proprietor in the neighbourhood, to whom his grace re- 
turned an answer, that being pledged to support the veto law, he had determined 
whichever candidate sent him a requisition, signed by the largest majority of voters, 
should receive the presentation, One of the clergy went off, on hearing this, to the 
‘shinty’ ground, where the parishioners were assembled in great numbers at play, 
and gave a glass of whisky to each of those who would sign a petition in his own 
favour; by which means he gained the election. 1 know of one vote in a vacant 

ish having been gained over from the opposite side for a pound of tea; and if a 
fundred votes could be secured at the same price, supposing the tea eight shillings a 
pound, it would require but little arithmetic to calculate how very cheaply a living 
in Scotland might soon be purchased by bribery.”—p. 101. ’ 

‘« T was amused, not long ago, to hear of a hard-working gardgner in an obscure 
highland village, who was asked why he voted against one of the candidates for that 
parish, when he replied, ‘I never heard of Mr. M—— till he came here, and, of 
cotrse, if his preaching had been any way remarkable, his name would be better 
known!’ In East Lothian, also, a young man, with the unanimous x Capac of 
the parish, was chosen assistant to an old clergyman; but when the church be- 
came vacant, and he was appointed to succeed, he became rejected by a large 
majority. On the patroness expressing her surprise at this to a farmer, saying, be- 
cause of his known popularity she had given him the living, he sharply replied, 


* Yes, ma’am! but your appointing him was the very reason we wad na’ tak’ him !’” 
—p. 111. 





The Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham ; compiled chiefly from his Corre- 
spondence preserved in her aig fl State Paper-office. By John William 
Burgon. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Jennings. 1839. 

Srr Tomas GReEsHAM is a name so familiar to all Englishmen who 

pretend to any information about the worthies of their own country, 

that it seems strange that hitherto his life has been so inadequately 
written. ‘The only book on the subject of any value or authority 
previous to this publication was that of Ward, which dispatches 

Gresham’s Life in little more than thirty pages, and in which no use 

whatever has been made of the rich stores of information preserved in 

the State Paper-office, and here made available to all who are de- 
sirous of investigating this most interesting portion of our history. The 

history of Sir T. Gresham is the commercial history of England for a 

considerable period ; and in this point of view, these volumes will be 

most highly valuable, if not absolutely indispensable, to any future 
historian of the reigns of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. The 
residence of Gresham at Antwerp, then the noblest mart in the world, 
gives occasion to the author of these volumes to enter into some very 
interesting details relative to the history and condition of Flanders at 

that period, much of which is derived from the letters of Sir T. 

Gresham, now first published. Those also who regard the name of 

Lord Burleigh with the interest due to so great a man will be gratified 

at finding a new light thrown upon his character by several of his 

letters, here printed, relative to the conduct of his son. Among other 
points also in the history of our country, which have hitherto escaped 
the researches of historical writers, but which are here brought for- 
ward, one of the most curious is the minute account given of the 
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marriage and subsequent imprisonment of Lady Mary, the youn 
sister of Lady Jane Grey. With the exception of a letter published 
by Sir H. Hilis, little was previously known respecting her beyond 
the very short but inaccurate notice of her found in Fuller’s Worthies. 
The dealings of Sir Thomas Gresham abroad often brought him into 
connexion with the protestant party, and some very curious documents 
are here published for the first time, especially the communications of 
some foreigti protestants with Gresham and Lord Burleigh, requesting 
permission to settle in England. 

After having called the reader’s attention to these portions of the 
work, it will only be necessary to add that to those who value histo- 
rical and biographical research, these volumes cannot fail of being 
highly attractive and instructive. It is, however, only just to say that 
the illustrations gre very graceful, and are so contrived as to bring the 


reader acquainted with most of the places connected with the name of 
Gresham. 


The Doctrine of Holy Scripture and of the Primitive Church on the Subject of 
Religious Celibacy, with a Vindication of the Early Church from the Mistakes 
of the Author of ‘ Ancient Christianity.” By James Beaven, A.M., Curate 
of Leigh. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 56. 

An Earnest Appeal to the Readers and Admirers of “‘ Ancient Christianity,” being 
an humble Attempt to point out some of its false Statements and erous 


Tendencies. By William John Edge, M.A., Rector of Waldringfield, Suffolk. 
London: Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 40. 


TueEse are both very valuable and well-timed pamphlets, and either 
of them quite sufficient to settle Mr. Taylor's claim to respect and 
credit, or what he modestly calls his “ personal plea to be listened to 
in the present controversy.”’ Mr. Beaven takes a wider range by en- 
tering on the subject of celibacy ; which from a notice prefixed to his 
pamphlet it appears that he intends to pursue. It is to be hoped that 
he will do this ; for it is quite disgusting, and in a religious point of view 
quite awful, to see the way in which the subject is treated by those who 
make the highest professions both of spirituality and of deference to the 
written word of Ged. At p. 10, Mr. Beaven speaks of Mr. Taylor as 
one who “had been a dissenter,” and who “ had become a church- 
man.” It may be so; but the reviewer has been (he believes very 
credibly) informed that he regularly attends and acts as deacon at 
a dissenting meeting. There is a reason why it would be very de- 
sirable to have the matter made quite plain. 


An Address to Depredators and Wreckers on the Sea Coast. By the Rev. 
Robert Eden, M.A., Rector of Leigh, Essex, and Rural Dean, 12mo. 
pp. 24. London: Rivingtons. 1840. 

A wreck which lately took place, and in the pillage arising from 

which some of Mr. Eden’s parishioners took a part, has led to his 

publishing this pious and judicious tract, which should be circulated 


in all parts of the country which are exposed to the occurrence of 
such crimes, 
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Sermons on Practical Subjects, chiefly Preached in the Cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity, commonly called Christchurch, Dublin. By the Rev. John Clarke 
Crosthwaite, A.M. of Trinity College, Dublin, Dean’s Vicar in Christchurch 
Cathedral, and examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Kildare. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 12mo. pp. 527. 1840. 


‘T'neE author of these discourses is so well known to the readers of this 
Magazine, that there is no need to say that they are full of sound and 
solid matter, set forth in a vigorous and original style. It is almost 
impossible to give a short extract without injustice; yet the following 
is selected from many which the reviewer would wish to give, chiefly 
on account of its brevity :— 


‘Bat, not only is the quantity of our information regarding the lives of the apostles, 
sufficient for the confirmation of our faith, its very scantiness is in itself an additional 
proof of the truth of their testimony. The silence of the apostles is one of the evi- 
dences of Christianity. Had the case been different, it might have been urged with 
no small shew of reason and plausibility that the love of fame and the high proba- 
bility of their being eventually reverenced, and almost worshipped, as the benefac- 
tors of the human race, supplied motives, sufficient to account for their labours, their 
enterprise, and their patience. And anything, which bad cast but a shade of suspi- 
cion on their motives, would have gone far to destroy the force and value of their 
testimony. ‘Take the fact as it stands, and their utter lieeeind of fame and memory 
is but the removal of another of those motives, by which their conduct might bave 
been explained, from the analogies of human nature and experience. ‘Their silence 
is, in fact, another item in the accumulation of evidence, by which the truth of their 
story is demonstrated. It is another of those peculiarities, by which their whole 
course of acting is immeasurably removed, from that of any other set of men that 
have ever existed, 

“ One of the proofs of the divine original of Christianity is this, that it wholly 
sets aside the love of fame and reputation, as a motive and principle of action. No 
less convincing a proof is the fact, that the founders of that religion have shewn 
themselves superior to a motive, which, in so great a degree, bas actuated and sus- 
tained most men who have taken a lead in human affairs, or have originated changes 
in the moral and political condition of mankind. Nothing short of their absolute 
knowledge of the facts which they stated, and their personal conformity to the laws 
of the religion which they taught, can afford a reasonable solution of the phenomenon 
which we are considering. But this knowledge and conformity are demonstrative 
of their integrity and truth. Their silence (1 repeat it) is one of the evidences of 
Christianity, Supposing their story to be true, the whole is plain and intelligible. 
It is wholly inexplicable on any other supposition.” —p, 247. 

‘** Nay, even their silence is exemplary ; and certainly, not the least instructive 
part of their example. For to the great majority of mankind it is comparatively of 
hut little importance to understand the duties of high and official stations, and the 
conduct to be pursued in extreme dangers and rare emergencies, But there is no: 
man living to whom it is not of infinite moment, to transcribe into his inmost affec- 
tions and understanding, the spirit of their bumility, their indifference to applause 
and admiration, their forgetfulness of self, their oneness and integrity of purpose, 
their devotion to that service which, in all that is substantive and essential, is the 
business and duty of every human being upon earth. Welearn much from the little 
they have recorded ; we learn no less from the fact that they have recorded so 


little. In both cases, it is their spirit and principles which are the real object pro- 
posed to our imitation,”—p, 268. 


Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England from the Commencement of the 
Twelfth Century. By Hannah Lawrance. London: Moxon. Vol. I. 
pp. 454. 1838. Vol. II. pp. 456. 1840. 

Tuts is one of the most pleasing and valuable contributions which 

English history has received for many years. The time and circum- 

stances of its publication render it so natural for readers to expect 4 
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work of more trivial character, that the reviewer will make no apology 
for stating that the lives appear to have been compiled with much in- 
dustry, good taste, and good feeling, and generally with great accuracy, 
chiefly from original, and when otherwise, from the best secondary 
sources. The writer—the reviewer is sorry to use such a word, but 
he does not know whether he ought to say Mrs. or Miss, or even 
whether the feminine name may not be assumed in compliment to the 
subject—a suspicion arising merely from the notorious fact that ladies 
are not very commonly found studying William of Malmsbury and 
Matthew Paris, or even Sir Francis Palgrave and the patent rolls— 
the writer has not done justice to the work in calling it Memoirs of 
the Queens of England, while, under colour of their biography, it 
contains more or less most interesting matter on almost every subject 
connected with the times under review. There are few persons so 
well acquainted with the history, manners, tastes, feelings, language, 
in a word, circumstances, of our ancestors, as that they may not learn 
much from these volumes ; and those few are to be pitied if they do 
not rejoice to see knowledge so valuable and interesting presented to 
the public in a form so elegant and engaging. 

The following extract will perhaps give some idea of the style and 


manner of the work, though not of the various information which it 
conveys :— 


‘* Ere the nations of Europe emerged from their depths of barbarism, a new ele- 

ment was infused into the rude mass ; a far mightier, even a heavenly influence was 
brought to bear upon society, for ‘ the day-spring from on high’ bad visited them. 
The pris principle upon which all the institutions of the northern tribes were based 
now addressed them in a voice from heaven, teaching every man, and warning every 
man, as though to him alone was addressed the message of salvation. And eagerly 
did the free barbarian of the north respond to the heavenly call; untrammeled by 
authority, he spontaneously answered, ‘ What wilt thou have me todo?” And when 
the Christian teacher entered his rude dwelling, few obstacles were presented to the 
inculcation of a purer code of morals; reverence for the aged, respect for woman, 
purity of manners, were there even before Christianity had set her seal on the 
domestic virtues. Thus, from the peculiar character of these rude but energetic 
tribes, religion came to mingle harmoniously alike with their social and clvil insti- 
tutions. And great were the benefits which Christianity, together with her divine 
message, brought to the fathers and founders of the kingdoms of modern Europe. 
The harvest that first waved amid the wilderness, the woven garment that superseded 
the coat of skins, the improved dwelling, the implements of agriculture, the simple 
code of written laws that regulated the infant commumity,—all were ber gifts. 
Thus, yielding a willing obedience to her precepts amid all their rudeness, all that 
gross superstition and deep ignorance, which as yet she was unable to disperse, a 
spectacle unknown to the nations of antiquity was presented—of communities based 
upon the express recognition of man’s immortality, and governed by codes that ap- 
pealed for their sanction, not to the changeful views of human policy, but to the 
eternal law of God. If the inquirer, viewing the ferocity and the barbarism of the 
earlier portion of the middle ages should ask, where can the moral benefits of Chris- 
tianity be perceived ? let him look on the one hand to the depths of that degradation, 
unfathomable to the modern inquirer, in which these nations were plunged; and on 
the other, to those manifestations of the gentler virtues, which, weak and imperfect 
as they were, still shewed amid the thick darkness, like the first trembling rays of 
morning, or like the swelling bud on the still leafless tree, sure proof of the vigorous 
life that is stirring and heaving within. ie 

‘During the succeeding ages in the progress of European civilization the Latin 
church led the way ; and this has impressed together with a religious, an ecclesiastical 
character upon medizval Europe. It was light from the altar that illumined the 
darkness; the sage who watched the stars, the statesman who guided the council, the 
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teacher who provided food for the mind, the leech who ministered to the body, all 
came forth from the cloister; while the very phrase, * the monkish historians,’ proves 
from what source we derive nearly all our information respecting a period extend- 
ing from the sixth to the fifteenth century; and still, as Europe advanced in 
civilization, and the arts arose, the Latin church took the lead. She presided 
over the bands of masons that reared her gorgeous cathedrals; and she gave the 
plans alike for the shrine, the sepulchral monument, the altar plate, and the convent 
seal. And thus, as to the fount of all that was bright and beautiful, did our fore- 
fathers turn to the Latin church, and in all their works of art closely copied her grace- 
ful models. The palace ball imitated the convent refectory, the royal vases and 
chargers were chased after the very pattern of the altar plate, the statues that 
adorned the hall or guarded the gateway were transcripts of thosein the cathedral ; 
and even the ‘ boke of romaunts,’ in its splendid illuminations and costly binding, 
emulated the gorgeous missal. What wonder was it, then, that, surrounded on all 
sides by proofs of her commanding influence, our warm-hearted forefathers, haughty 
and independent as they were, should have bowed so willingly before her footstool ; 
and that after the spirit of religious inquiry was awakened, and men began to ques- 
tion the doctrines of the priest, ‘boly church’ was still the object of their deep and 
affectionate, though vague and mysterious reverence, and they shrank from the very 
thought of separation from her fold,” 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


AN ARGUMENT ON THE BRAINTREE CHURCH RATE QUESTION. 
BY ONE OF THE CHURCHWARDENS. 
PART IIl.—APPENDIX. 


I.—By THE COMMON LAW OF ENGLAND THE PARISHIONERS ARE 
UNDER A LEGAL OBLIGATION TO REPAIR THE CHURCH. 


11.—Tue EcciesiasticaL CouRTS HAVE JURISDICTION (SUBJECT TO 
THE LAW OF PROHIBITION) IN ALL MATTERS OF CHURCH-RATE, 


Jerrrey’s Case (K. B. 1589.) —5 Coke’s Reports, 66. 


WituiaM Jerrrey, gentleman, brought a prohibition against Abraham 
Kenshley and Thomas Foster; and declared, that by the law of this realm, 
the parishioners of every parish where they are dwelling ought te repair their 
own church, and not the parishioners of any other parish, &c. The said 
Thomas and Abraham being churchwardens of the parish of Haylesham, in 
the county of Sussex, had sued the plaintiff in the Spiritual Court, before 
Doctor Drewry, in the diocese of Chichester, for certain moneys imposed on 
the said William Jeffrey, without his assent, for thirty acres of marsh, and 
one hundred acres of land, which the said William Jeffrey had and occupied 
in the said parish of Haylesham, for the reparation of the church of Hayles- 
ham, and had constrained him to answer to certain articles, scil., that the said 
church was in decay, and that it could not be repaired for less than 70l.: and 
that the said churchwardens of the said church for the time being, Anno 
Dom. 1589, and two years before, with the assent of the greater part of the 
parishioners of the said parish, jurta quantitatem et qualitatem possession’ et 
reddit’ infra dict’ parochiam existen’, determined and agreed to make a taxa- 
tion for the repair of the said church ; and that notice of such meeting was 
given in the said church, and also proclaimed in the market; and that at the 
day so appointed, the churchwardens and the greater part of the parishioners 
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of Haylesham, who were there met together, made a tax, scil., of every acre 
of marsh land, 4d., and of every acre of arable land, 2d., to be paid by the 
occupiers of them in Haylesham, aforesaid ; and that the said William Jeffrey 
the said thirty acres of marsh, and a hundred acres of land occupied, or 
received rent for them; and that all the said tax of the said town did not 
exceed the sum of 50/.; and further declared, that the said William Jeffrey 
was at the time of the said tax, and long time before, and yet is, an inhabitant 
of the parish of Chiddingly, within the said county of Sussex, and never did 
inhabit within the parish of Haylesham; and that he had pleaded the said 
matter in the Spiritual Court, and the judge refused to allow it. And on this 
declaration, Coke, of counsel with the defendant did demur in law; and after 
many arguments at the bar and bench, it was adjudged, that a consultation 
should be granted ; and in this case these points were resolved— 

1. That the Spiritual Court has conusance de reparatione corporis sive navis 
Ecclesia ; and that appears by Britton, who wrote in 5. E. 1. (Lib. 1, cap. 4, 
fol. 11,) and in the stat. de circumspecte agatis, &c., but in rebus manifestis errat 
qui authoritates legum allegat, quia perspicue vera non sunt probanda, because he 
who endeavours to prove them obscures them. And it was objected, that the 
reason why every parishioner is charged to the reparations of the church, and 
to provide convenient ornaments in it for the greater convenience and honour 
of divine service, is first, for the spiritual comfort which he has in hearing the 
word of God there for his instruction in the true way to heaven, in celebration 
of the sacraments, and in presenting to God their prayers, not only privately, 
but with the great congregation, to be thankful to God for all his benefits, and 
to desire of him all things necessary, &c.; in respect of which inestimable 
benefits, he is chargeable to repair his own proper church in which he receives 
them; but shall not be bound to the reparation of any other church in another 
parish in which he doth not inhabit. And the description of this word 
( Parochia) was observed, Parochia est locus in quo degit popul’ alicujus Eccles. 

2. It was objected, that it would be hard to charge the said Jeffrey to such 
tax, because he was dwelling in another town, and never consorted with them 
of Haylesham at any of their assemblies or assessments for such pur- 
poses. 

3. It was objected, that the libel in the Spiritual Court against the said 
William Jeffrey was in the Disjunctive, that the said William Jeffrey occupied 
the said lands, or received rent for them; on which libel if Kenshley and 
Foster should have a consultation, although Jeffrey doth not occupy the lands 
himself, but a farmer in Haylesham who pays to him rent, that yet Jeffrey 
might be charged, which would be against law and reason, and against the 
common experience of all England. It was answered and resolved, first, that 
although the house wherein Jeffrey dwelt be in another parish, yet forasmuch 
as he had lands in the parish of Haylesham in his proper possession and 
manurance, he is in law Parochianus de Haylesham. For the place where he 
lies, sleeps, or eats, doth not make him parishioner only ; but also forasmuch 
as he manures lands in Haylesham, and by that is resident upon it, that makes 
him a parishioner of Haylesham also as to this purpose. 

2. If in this case Jeffrey should not be charged to the reparation of the 
church of Haylesham, for those lands which he himself occupies there, no 
person would be charged for them, upon which great inconvenience would 
ensue ; for one who inhabits in the next town, may occupy the greatest part 
of the lands in another town; and so churches in these days will come to 
ruin; but it was resolved, when there is a farmer of the same lands, the lessor 
who receives rent for them, shall not be charged for them in respect of his 
rent, because there is an inhabitant and parishioner who may be charged; and 
the receipt of the rent doth not make the lessor a parishioner. 

3. In this case the charge is on the person, and not on the land, but is on 
the person in respect of the land, for the more equality and indifferency. 
Vide Regist. 44, inter consultation’ Consultatio ad procedend’ contra parochianos 
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super emendationem corporis sive navis Eccles,, §c., ubi prohibitio de laico feodo 
prius porrecta fuit, which is to be intended when the tax was of the person in 
respect of his lay-fee. att 

4. Although he dwells in another town, yet forasmuch as in judgment of 
law he is an inhabitant and parishioner of Haylesham, he may come, if he 
will, to the assemblies of the parishioners of Haylesham, when they meet 
together for such purposes. And Sir Christopher Wray, chief justice, said, 
that forasmuch as the conusance of the reparations of churches doth not* 
belong to the Spiritual Court, it was necessary to hear the opinion of those 
who profess the ecclesiastic law as to this point; and so it was done; and 
therefore divers of them under their hands in writing did certify their 
opinions, that Jeffrey by their law was a parishioner of Haylesham as to this 
purpose, and chargeable to the reparations of the church of Haylesham ; and 
that the churchwardens and greater part of the parishioners (on such general 
warning) met together, might make such a tax by their law, and that it don’t 
charge the land but the person in respect of the land for equality and indif- 
ferency. 

5. As to the objection, that the libel was in the disjunctive, &c. It was 
answered and resolved, that although the libel be so, yet the defendants should 
have a special consultation, only in respect of such lands which the said 
W. Jeffrey at the time of the said tax had in his own hands; and so much the 
rather because the said Jeffrey has confessed in his declaration on the said 
prohibition that he himself at the time of the said tax, &c., had the said lands 
in his own occupation. And a special consultation was awarded: and this 
was the first leading case that ever was adjudged and reported in our year- 
books as to this matter. 

And afterwards Pasch. 41 Eliz., between Paget and Baump in the King’s 
Bench in the time of Popham, Ch. Justice, the point came again in question 
on a like tax, a prohibition being obtained after many arguments and great 
deliberation, at length on view of the record of this case at bar, which was 
adjudged in the point, it was resolved again by Popham, chief justice, and the 
whole court, that a consultation should be granted according to this judgment ; 
and now it is generally allowed and received for law. This is good case to 
many purposes, and therefore observe well the consequences of it. 


Buck v. Amcorts (K. B. 1607.)—Ney’s Reports, 127. 


Per Cur.—The conusans for reparation of the church appertains to the 
Spiritual Court. 





Hoiianp anv Kirton (K. B. 1624.)—2 Rolls’ Reports, 463. 


(Suit in Ecclesiastical Court for a church-rate alleging a custom in the parish 
to rate according to the value of their sheep-walks, and not of their farms and 
houses. } 

Haughton, J—Custom in prejudice del’ reparations del’ esglise est voide, car 
de common droit, le meason et touts terres sont chargeable a ces reparation. 





Aston v. Castie Birmipce.— Hobart’s Reports, 66. 


(Suit in Ecclesiastical Court against inhabitants of a chapelry for not con- 
tributing to the repairs of the mother church. Prohibition granted. Consul- 
tation prayed.) 

It was apparent to the court that they were to all purposes part of the 
parish of Aston, and therefore de communi jure were liable to reparation with 


* Qu, Sic Edit, 1727. 
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the rest; for though they had this chapel for their ease, yet they might resort, 
if they would, to the mother church. 
{Consultation awarded.]} 


Boorusy v. Baity.—AHobart’s Reports, 69. 


(Suit in Ecclesiastical Court for a pew. Prohibition refused.) 

Per Cur.—Though the church and churchyard be in law the soil and free- 
hold of the parson, yet the use of the body of the church, and the repair and 
maintenance of it, is common to all the parishioners. 


Batt v, Cross, (K.B. 1689.) 1 Salkeld's Reports, 164. 


(Suit in Ecclesiastical Court against inhabitants of a chapelry for not pay- 
ing to the repairs of the mother church.] 

Holt, C. J.—By the Common Law the parishioners of every parish are bound 
to repair the church; but by the Canon Law the parson is obliged to do it, 
and so it is in foreign countries. In London the parishioners repair both 
church and chancel, though the freehold is in the parson. 

Same Case.— Holt’s Reports, 138. 





Goprrey anD Oruers v. Everspen, ( K. B.)—3 Modern Reports, 254. 


(Suit in Ecclesiastical Court for a rate for the repair of the parish church. 
Prohibition prayed for on the ground that there was a chapel of ease in the 
parish, to which the inhabitants did go, and which they had always repaired.) 

Tremaine, Sergeant, moved for a consultation, because the parishioners of 
common right ought to repair the church ; and though there is a chapel of ease 
in the same parish, yet that ought not to excuse them fro: repairing of the 
mother church, He produced an affidavit that there had been no divine ser- 
vice there for forty years past, nor burials or baptism.—Whereupon a prohibi- 
tion was denied. 





Tur Cuurcnwarpens or St. Ann’s, Westminster, (C. P. 1699.) 
1 Lord Raymond’s Reports, 512. 


Upon a motion for a prohibition to stay a suit against J. 8. for not paying 
a tax imposed by the churchwardens and other parishioners, for building the 
church of St. Ann's in Westminster; per Holt, chief justice, a suit may be in 
the spiritual court for non-payment of a tax assessed for repairs of a church, 
but not for building a church. 


ee 


Suapwetit Case.—Dr. Arnold’s MS, Notes. 


Lord Stowell.—“ The parishioners are bound by law to sustain the fabric. 
If the present fabric cannot be repaired, another must be provided. It is an 
obligation which the law of the country lays on them, and from which they 
cannot exonerate themselves.” 





Maynarp v. Branp AnD Puiport, (1821.)—3 Phillimore'’s Reports, 501. 


[Monition to churchwardens to repair and reinstate spire which had been 
injured by lightning.] 

Per Cur.—I shall certainly issue a monition to the churchwardens to repair 
the spire as prayed. . . . The monition must go to repair and reinstate. 
But for the protection of the churchwardens, they should be informed that 
they must make their rate before they commence their repairs. 


Vou. XVIL—May, 1840. 4B 
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Sairn anp Moze, CuurcHwarpENs oF GREENWICH, v. Keats. 
4 Haggard’s Reports, 278. 


Dr. Lushington.—Looking to the general principles upon which questions of 
church-rate depend, there can, I think, be no doubt or difficulty in assuming, 
that church-rate has existed in this country from time immemorial ; for there 
is no evidence that it was introduced at any particular period, nor can I find 
any distinct notice of its commencement. The question then which I have to 
determine is, whether the property in this case is exempted from the ordinary 
liability on any of the special grounds set forth in the first allegation. It is 
clear that all property of this description is prima facie liable to church-rate, 
unless there be some legal ground of exemption. 


See also on these heads— 
Rogers v. Davenant, post, 
Pierce v. Prowse, post, 
All the text books, from Lynwood down to Prideaux and Burn, and the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners’ Report, which winds up by saying: ‘To this 
extent ad/ authorities concur.” 





11].—Tue Courts or Common LAW WILL NOT INTERFERE TO 
ENFORCE THE OBLIGATION TO REPAIR BY MANDAMUS. 


Rex v. Bisnor or Cuester, (K.B. 1786.)—1 Term Reports, 396. 


{Rule nisi for a mandamus to the bishop to license a curate where there was a 
cross nomination. } 

Buller, J.—In ancient cases the grounds on which this court has granted or 
refused a mandamus are not explicitly stated; but during the time Lord Mans- 
field has presided here, he has taken great pains to state particularly the 
grounds on which this court will either grant or refuse such writs. He has 
always said this court will not interpose by granting a mandamus, unless the 
party making the application has no other specific legal remedy. It must 


be a legal and a specific remedy... .. The party has another remedy by 
quare impedit. Rule discharged. 





Rex v. Marquis or Srarrorp anp Anotner, (K. B. 1799.) 
3 Term Reports, 646. 


[Rule nisi for a mandamus to the lord of a manor to present a stipendiary 
curate under special circumstances. ] 

Kenyon, C. J.—It appears from the ancient roll referred to in the affidavits, 
that certain proceedings had been had before the commissioners of charitable 
uses respecting the lands appropriated to the maintenance of the curate, and 
therefore it seems as if the inhabitants have only an equitable right. If so, this 
court cannot interfere at all; or if the inhabitants have a legal right, such 
right may be asserted in a quare impedit. Therefore qudcunque vid datd this 
rule must be discharged. 

Grose, J.—This court will grant a mandamus where the party applying has 
no other specific remedy, or if such other remedy be obsolete. But here the 


party applying has no legal right, or if he have, it may be asserted in another 
legal mode. Rule discharged. 


—— + 


Rex v. St. James’,CLerkenwe tz, (K.B.1736.)—2 Barnewall § Adolphus,157. 


A mandamus was granted to the churchwardens and overseers of the poor of 
the parish of St James, Clerkenwell, and to the principal inhabitants thereof 
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to assemble together in the parish church, to make rates and collect the money 
for repairing the church.* 





Rex v. Croypon, (K. B. 1761.)—2 Barnewall and Adolphus, 157. 


A mandamus was granted to the vicar, churchwardens, and parishioners of 
Croydon to hold a vestry, and nominate ten persons, out of whom trustees 
were to choose collectors of a rate for the repair of the church. 





CHURCHWARDENS oF St. Peter's, Tuetrorp, (K, B. 1793.) 
5 Term Reports, 364. 


Bower moved for a mandamus to the defendants to make a rate for the re- 
pairs of the church of this parish. He admitted that, in general, the rate 
should be made by the churchwardens and inhabitants at a vestry, but said 
that the former alone might make a church-rate if the latter refused ; (1 Ven- 
tris, 367,) and he stated that the inhabitants had refused in this case. 

Sed Per Curiam.—We cannot interpose by granting a mandamus, this being 
a subject purely of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Rule refused. 





Rex v. Preston, (K. B. 1796.)— Law Magazine, No. 36, p. 384. 


Mandamus to the select vestry of the parish of Preston to make a rate to re- 
pair the parish church, and therein to assess, in the proportion of equal thirds, 
the three several divisions of the paris’). 


Rex v. CHAPELWARDENS OF Haworth, (K. B. 1810.) 


12 East’s Reports, 556. 


[Rule nisi for a mandamus to churchwardens to make a rate for reimbursing 
former churchwardens such sums as they had expended, or might thereafter 
expend. } 

Lord Ellenborough, C. J.—The regular way is for the churchwardens to 
raise the money beforehand by a rate made in the regular form for the repairs 
of the church, in order that the money may be paid by the existing inhabi- 
tants at the time, on whom the burden ought properly to fall. It will indeed 
sometimes happen that more may be required to be expended at the time than 
the actual sum collected will cover; but still it is admitted that the inconve- 
nience has been gotten rid of in such cases by an evasion; for the rate has 
been made in the common form, and when the churchwardens have collected 
the money, they have repaid themselves what they have disbursed for the 
parish. But we cannot now grant the mandamus to make a rate in the com- 
mon form, for the demand made upon the defendants was to make a rate in 
the form in which the rule is drawn up, to reimburse the churchwardens of 
Bradford for money which they had expended as well as for what they might 
expend, and the refusal of the defendants to make such a rate applies to the 
form of the demand, and we cannot now qualify their refusal. At present it 
appears that the rate prayed for in this form would be bad, and therefore we 
cannot enforce it by mandamus. Per curiam, rule discharged. 


ee - — - A A ee ——— 


* This and the subsequent cases of Rex v. Croydon, and Rex v. Preston, are very 


imperfectly reported, and were all decided upon particular acts of parliament or 
local custom, 
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Rex v. CHURCHWARDENS AND Overseers or St. MarGaret ANp Sr. Joun, 
Westminster, (K. B. 1815.)—4 Maule and Selwyn, 250. 


[Rule nisi for a mandamus to the churchwardens and overseers of these two 
parishes to summon a meeting of the churchwardens and overseers, and of 
the vestry or principal inhabitants of the two parishes, for the purpose of 
making a rate for the repairs of the church of St. John, which was one of the 
fifty churches built pursuant to the statute 9 Anne, c. 22, and 10 Anne, c. 11.] 

Per Cur.—Although this court will not interfere by mandamus to compel 
the churchwardens, &c. to make a church-rate, which is properly of ecclesi- 
astical cognizance, the rights and powers of which are saved by the act, yet 
they will put in motion their functions in ordine ad—i. e. to assemble in order 
to inquire and agree whether it be fit that a rate should be made.—Rule 
absolute. 


Rex v. Corertper, (K. B. 1819.) —2 Barnewall and Alderson, 806. 


[Rule nisi for a mandamus to the rector, &c., commanding them to bury the 
corpse of a parishioner, which had been refused interment on account of its 
being enclosed in an iron coffin.} ; 

Abbott, C. J.—1 am of opinion that this is a question proper for the deci- 
sion of the ecclesiastical court, and not of this court. I need not say, that in 
matters purely of ecclesiastical cognizance this court does not interfere ; as for 
instance, in the case cited from 5 T. R., the court will not grant a mandamus 
to make a church-rate.—Ltule discharged. 


Same Case, 1 Chitty’s Reports, 588. 


Rex v. Wiison anv Orners, (K. B. 1825.)—5 Dowling and Ryland, 602. 

[Rule nisi for a mandamus to churchwardens to make a rate for the repairs 
of a church.] 

Per Cur.—You cannot call upon the churchwardens to make a rate. You 


can only call upon the o to hold a vestry meeting for that purpose.—Rule 
discharged, 





Rex v. Innaprrants oF Wrx, (K. B. 1831.) 
2 Barnewall and Adolphus, 197. 


[Rule nisi for a mandamus to the parishioners liable to contribute to the 
church-rate, to meet in vestry with the minister, to elect and choose two fit 
and proper persons to be churchwardens. Rule made absolute. Return, that 
it had been the custom to have no churchwardens, and that the duties apper- 
taining by law to the office of churchwardens had been time out of mind, and 
still were, discharged by the overseers of the poor.] 

Lord Tenterden, C. J.—Overseers have not existed time out of mind. The 
return admits that there are duties appertaining to churchwardens; and if 
that be so, it cannot be law that there should be no person bound to dis- 
charge those duties, to take care of the church, its ornaments, &c. There 
may be instances where there have been no churchwardens in fact, but the 
law requires that there should be such officers. . . . . Who is to see to the 
repairs of the church, if there are no churchwardens? ... . 

Peremptory mandamus granted. 





Rex v. Cuurcnwarpens or St. Mary, Lampetn, (K. B. 1832.) 
3 Barnewall and Adolphus, 651. 


[Rule nisi for a mandamus to churchwardens to make a church-rate for re- 
paying money borrowed under church-building acts. Objection taken, that 


the making of a church-rate was a matter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction.) 
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Lord Tenterden, C. J.—There is no doubt upon the 61st, compared with 
the other sections, that the churchwardens have authority to make th rate. 
They cannot borrow money of the commissioners under these acts, un ss an 
application to them shall have been agreed to by the vestry, and not dis- 
sented from by one-third in value of the proprietors within the parish. But 
unless the churchwardens had authority to make a rate, the vestry and pro- 
prietors might consent to the application, and afterwards declare that they 
would never pay the money borrowed. As to the first objection, making a 
rate to pay a debt, under these circumstances, is not a matter of ecclesiastical 
cognizance. ; 

Litiledale and Parke, justices, concurred.—Rule absolute. 


—_—_-oOo— 


1V. NEITHER WILL THE Courts OF EQUITY INTERFERE BY BILL. 


Dun anv Orners v. Coates anv Baxovy, (1738.) 
1 Atkyn’s Reports, 288. 


The defendants had instituted a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court for church- 
rate, to which there was a custom pleaded of something done in lieu of the 
rate, and that plea admitted. 

And now a bill is brought here for an injunction to stay the defendants’ . 
proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Court, and to be relieved against the rates, 
and to compel a discovery from the defendant Balguy of the value of the re- 
spective real and personal estates of the several inhabitants of the several 
parishes and places in the bill mentioned, and how the money collected by 
means of the said rates had been disposed of. 

The defendants demurred to so much of the bill as sought to stay the pro- 
ceedings in the Ecclesiastical Court by injunction, and also as to the dis- 
covery prayed thereby, as the matters contained in such part of the bill as 
they demurred to were properly cognizable in the Ecclesiastical Court, and, if 
true, ought to have been insisted on there, or at common law, and were not a 
proper foundation for a bill in this court. 

Lord Chancellor (Hardwicke.)—This court will not admit a bill of discovery 
in aid of the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Court, because they are capable 
of coming at that discovery themselves, If there is a suit instituted in the 
Ecclesiastical Court for a church-rate, and a custom pleaded of a certain sum 
in lieu of the rate, or something done in the room of it, and that plea ad- 
mitted, they may proceed to try that custom in the same manner as a modus ; 
but if the custom is denied, it would be a proper ground for a prohibition, 
propter triationis defectum in curié ecclesiasticd, for the trying of the custom 
is the province of the common law. 

His lordship was of opinion it was a good demurrer, and therefore ordered 
that the same do stand and be allowed. 





Ayonymous, (1752.)—2 Vesey’s Reports, 451. 


On motion relative to a proceeding in Ecclesiastical Court for a church- 
rate, Lord Chancellor (Hardwicke) would not receive it. It was turning 
everything into English Bill in this court: the Ecclesiastical Court had juris- 
diction of it. If there was anything like prescription to discharge therefrom, 
that must be pleaded and denied: which is the common case of a modus, for 
which there may be a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court, or for a customary pay: 
ment, as well as for tithes. If the modus is admitted, they may go on in the 
Ecclesiastical Court : if denied, indeed, there must be a prohibition. Next, 
as to the discovery sought, the coming into this court in aid to the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction is always denied here. The plaintiff cannot, because this 
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court will not be auxiliary to that: nor does the defendant there want it, 
because he may exhibit articles in that court, and have an answer on oath, 
which is the constant method there. 





V. ‘THE PRESENT CASE COMES WITHIN NONE OF THE RULES BY WHICH 
Courts or Common LAW HAVE BEEN GUIDED IN PROHIBITING 
COURTS OF ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION. ‘THE PROPER REMEDY 
IN CASE OF ERRONEOUS JUDGMENT IS BY APPEAL. 

Pacet v. Crumpton, (1599.)—Croke Eliz. 659. 

{Suit in the Ecclesiastical Court for a church-rate. The first question was, 
whether a custom for taxing non-resident occupiers were good or not, which 
was decided in the affirmative. ] 

Secondly. It was moved that in this suit they of the Spiritual Court would 
try the quantity of the land, for they were taxed according to the rate of their 
land; and they pretended that he hath more land there than in truth he hath, 
which is always triable at the common law. Sed non allocatur. For the prin- 
cipal being sueable there, the circumstances concerning it are inquirable and 
triable there also. Wherefore a consultation was awarded. 





Sir Ropert Lee’s Case, (1607.)—17 Viner’s Abridgment, 575. 


If a citizen of London erects a house in the parish of A , to dwell there in 
the time of the sickness in London, and has not any land in the parish, and 
after he is assessed twenty shillings for the reparation of the church, where 
others, who have a hundred acres of land in the same parish pay but six- 
pence, yet no prohibition shall be granted upon suit for the twenty shillings 
in court Christian, because they have jurisdiction of the thing, and therefore 
may order it according to their law. 


Cuapron v. Harnis.— Noy’s Reports, 12. 


If the Ecclesiastical Court proceed in a matter that is mere spiritual, and 
pertinent to their court, according to the civil law, although their proceedings 
are against the rules of the common law, yet a prohibition does not lie. 





Srarkry v. Barton anp Gore, (1608.)—17 Viner’s Abridgment, 552. 

(Suit in Ecclesiastical Court for a church-rate. Release by one church- 
warden pleaded, Prohibition prayed. 

[t was adjudged by all the judges, und voce, that prohibition lies not upon 
this suggestion, because the temporal court has nothing to do to meddle with 
the principal matter, that being merely spiritual, and to be determined in court 
Christian ; and since the ground of this suit belongs to that court, all things 
dependent thereupon will belong to them also. And whether this release will 


bar both the churchwardens or not, shall be determined there, and not in 
Banco Regis. 


Prohibition refused. 
Same Case, Yelverton's Reports, 172. 


Anonymovs.—2 Rolle’s Abridgment, 290. 

If a man be sued in the Spiritual Court for reparation of a church, no pro- 
hibition shall be granted on a surmise that other persons have land in the 
parish who ought to be charged with the reparation of the church as well as 
himself, and are pot charged with it; for if this be true, it is a good plea 
there; and if they do not allow it, he ought to appeal.—Tr. 9 Car. B. R., 
between —-— and ——, per curtam.—Prohibition denied accordingly. 
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Brip@mMan’s Case.—Hobart’s Reports, 11. 


[Suit in Admiralty Court with respect to the impawning of a ship. Prohi- 
bition granted. | 

Hobart, C. J.—I1 am of opinion clearly, that if this cause had been within 
the jurisdiction of the Admiralty, that we should not prohibit them because 
they gave sentence against our law in this point of impawning ; for it shall be 
presumed according to their law, or else an appeal. 





Anonymous, (C. P. 1648.)—March’s Reports, 92. 


When the Ecclesiastical Court hath conuzance of the cause, their proceed- 
ings, although they be erroneous, are not examinable in this court. And it 
was given for a rule that it is no cause to grant a prohibition. 





GuItvan v. Git. (K. B. 1666.)—1 Levinz. 164. 


(Suit in the Ecclesiastical Court for a legacy, against the executor of a 


deceased executor, there being a surviving executor of the original testator. 
Motion for a prohibition.) 


‘‘ Le matter append a leur ley, et s‘ils proceed malement, doit appeller, mes 
ils ne serront prohibite per cest court. Et le prohibition fuit deny.” 


Sr. Mary MacGpacen Bermonpsey Cuurncn in Soutuwark, (Exch. 1677.) 
2 Modern Reports, 222. 
[This case will be again cited. It is noticed here for the resolution that 


“it the rate be unduly imposed, the party grieved hath a remedy in the 
Spiritual Court, or may appeal if there be a sentence against him.’’] 





Anonymous, (1677.)—1 Ventris’ Reports, 308. 


A prohibition was prayed to a suit in the Spiritual Court for money taxed 
for the reparation of the church, upon a surmise that the tax was imposed 
upon one part of the parish omitting the rest. And for this was cited, Roll, 
title, Prohibition, 191, in the point. 

But the court doubted, in regard it was not alleged that they had offered 
that plea in the Ecclesiastical Court ; because reparation of churches is proper 
for their cognizance. But the prohibition was granted, and the other might 
demur if they thought fit. But afterwards in this court it was counter- 
manded. 


SuHatTTer AND Wire v. Frienp, (1689.)—Salkeld’s Reports, 547. 


(Libel against an executor for a legacy. Plea of payment and proof by a 
single witness offered and refuse. Sentence against the plaintiff. Declara- 
tion in prohibition and demurrer.) 

Per Cur.—1, Where the Ecclesiastical Court proceeds in a matter merely 
spiritual, if they proceed in their own manner, though that is different from 
the common law, no prohibition lies. ....... 2. Where they have 
cognizance of the original matter, and an incident happens which is of tem- 
poral conuzance, or triable at the common law, they shall try the incident, 
but must try it as the common law would. . . . . .—Consultation refused. 


Same Case.—1 Shower'’s Reports, 172; 3 Modern Reports, 284; Carthew’s 
Reports, 142. 
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560 CHURCH MATTERS. 


Sueru v. Tue Mayor anp ALpermen or Lonpon, (K. B. 1704.) 
6 Modern Reports, 78. 

(Suit in the Mayor’s Court against three. Appearance by one and plea 
refused. Motion for a prohibition. ] 

Holt, C. J.—I\f they refuse your plea, your way is by bill of exceptions ; if 
they proceed otherwise erroneously, you may have a writ of error; and we 
are not to prohibit inferior courts because they proceed against law, for in 
that case the law gives another remedy. 


—_——— 


Leman v, Goutty anp Anorner, (K.B.1789.)—3 Term Reports, 3. 


[Suit in the Ecclesiastical Court against churchwardens calling in question 
the propriety of their accounts. Sentence against them. Rule nisi for a 
gps pace 

Kenyon, C. J.—The general grounds of prohibition to the ecclesiastical 
courts are either a defect of jurisdiction, or a defect in the mode of trial. If 
any fact be pleaded in the court below, and the parties are at issue, that court 
has no jurisdiction to try it, because it cannot proceed according to the rules 
of the common law ; and in such case a prohibition lies. Or where the 
Spiritual Court has no original jurisdiction, a prohibition may be granted after 
sentence. But where it has jurisdiction and gives a wrong judgment, it is 
the subject matter of appeal and not of prohibition. 

Buller, J.—I\f the ecclesiastical judge give a wrong sentence on the merits 
where he has jurisdiction, that is only the subject matter of appeal, and not 
of a prohibition; but where it appears on their own proceedings that they 
had no jurisdiction, there a prohibition is the proper remedy.—Rule absolute. 


—_--- —- 


Smart, Pearson, aND Brymer, v. Worr, (K. B. 1789.) 
3 Term Reports, 323. 


[Suit in the Admiralty Court for freight. Rule nisi for a prohibition. ] 

Ashurst, J.—It is certainly a general rule that where the court has juris- 
diction in the principal question, it has jurisdiction incidentally over all inter- 
locutory matters connected with the original cause. 

Buller, J.—In prohibition the question is, whether the court has a jurisdic- 
tion, and not whether the jurisdiction is exercised in a formal and regular 
way. 


Lorp Campen anv Orners v. Home, (K. B. 1791.)—4 Term Reports, 397. 


(Suit in the Admiralty Court for prize-money. Prohibition granted by the 
Common Pleas. Writ of error. ] , 

Buller, J.—The only point for our consideration is, whether the court to 
which the prohibition is prayed has a jurisdiction over the subject. Whatever 
may have passed in the several cases on this subject in the last century, the 
grounds for granting and refusing prohibitions are now clearly and accurately 
defined. If the court below have jurisdiction over the subject, though they 
mistake in their judgment, it is no ground fora prohibition, but is only matter 
of appeal.* Another rule equally clear is, that, after sentence, the courts of 
common law never grant a prohibition to inferior courts, unless the want of 
their jurisdiction appear on the face of the libel. 


* In Gould v. Capper, post, Lord Ellenborough, adverting to this dictum, says— 
‘“We cannot feel ourselves warranted in holding that the grounds of granting pro- 


hibitions are so narrow and limited as to be confined solely to cases of excess of 
jurisdiction.” 





-™!- = “" * 
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Symes v. Symes, (K. B. 1792.)—2 Burrow’s Reports, 813. 


A motion for a prohibition to the Ecclesiastical Court was denied by the 
whole court. For that where the Ecclesiastical Court have jurisdiction, as in 
the present case they had, and they have pronounced sentence, the remedy 
must be by appeal, and not by way of prohibition. But if they proceed 
where they have no jurisdiction at all, there a prohibition may be apptied for 
after sentence in the Ecclesiastical Court. They were clear that the present 
case was within the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Court, and they had 
alieady given sentence of excommunication. Therefore they refused even to 
make a rule to shew cause, though it was much pressed by Mr. Popham. 


_- - — 


Goutcp v. Carrer, (K. B. 1803.)—3 East, 47 2—5 East, 345. 


[Declaration in prohibition and demurrer. The case turned on the con- 
struction of an act of parliament, and the Ecclesiastical Court was considered 
to have decided it erroneously. 

The judgment of Lord Ellenborough contains an elaborate review of the 
previous cases relative to prohibition, and lays down the distinction between 
prohibition and appeal. 

He quotes with approval the passage from Blackstone’s Commentaries 
already cited, and sums up as follows :—} 

The cases cited shew that prohibitions have been granted in questions 
within the jurisdiction of such inferior courts, not merely where the rules 
of the two jurisdictions necessarily clash with each other, or in cases of con- 
struction of statutes regulating their jurisdictions; but that the courts of 
common law have in all cases, in which matter of a temporal nature has 
incidentally arisen, granted prohibition to courts acting by the rules of the 
civil law, where such courts have decided on such teinporal matters in a 
manner different from that in which the courts of common law would decide 
upon the same. 5 East, 371. 

[The marginal note is as follows :—‘‘ Where the Spiritual Court incidentally 
determines any matter of common law cognizance, such as the construction of 
an act of parliament, otherwise than the common law requires, prohibition 
lies after sentence; although the objection do not appear upon the face of the 
libel, but is collected from the whole of the proceedings below.) 





AcKERLEY v. Parkinson anp Anotuer, (K. B. 1815.) 
3 Maule and Selwyn, 411. 


[Action on the case against an ecclesiastical judge, for excommunicating 
the plaintiff for contumacy, in not taking administration of an intestate’s 
effects, to whom he was next of kin, the citation being void for irregularity. | 

Bayley, J.—If it appears that the ecclesiastical judge has either no jurisdic- 
tion, or has exceeded his jurisdiction, this court is in the habit of interposing 
by granting a prohibition. But if the Spiritual Court has jurisdiction, I am 
not aware of any instance in which this court has granted a prohibition, 
except in cases where it proceeds to the trial of a matter triable only by the 
common law, or allows a thing not allowed by the common law, or where the 
construction of a statute, which is peculiarly confined to the common law, 
comes in question.—Judgment of nonsuit. 





Witson v. McMatnu, (K. B. 1819.)—3 Barnewall and Alderson, 241. 


[Suit in Ecclesiastical Court by rector against parishioner for preventing 


him from presiding as chairman at a parish-vestry.—Rule nisi for a pro- 
hibition. ] 


_ Abbott, C. J.—1 am of opinion that the Ecclesiastical Court has jurisdiction 
in this case. For this is a meeting held in a church, and it is most fit that 
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that court should have authority over the order and proceedings of a meeting 
held in such a place. That being so, [ abstain from giving any opinion as to 
what ought to be the decision of that court upon the question, whether the 
rector has the right of presiding at this meeting.—Rule discharged. 





Byertey v. Winpus anp Oruers, (K, B. 1826.) 
5 Barnewell and Cresswell. 


[ Libel for seats in the church of St. Andrew's, Holborn, as appurtenant to 
Staples-inn (extra parochial) by prescription. Declaration in prohibition. 
Demurrer. } 

Bayley, J.—When the Spiritual Court has jurisdiction over the subject 
matter, it will have jurisdiction equally whether the claim is founded upon 
prescription or upon any other right; it is only when the Spiritual Court is 
proceeding towards the trial of the prescription, that a claim by prescription 
furnishes ground fora prohibition. Ifthe prescription is admitted, the Spiritual 
Court may go on with the cause, and this was the foundation of the con- 
sultation in Jacob v. Dallow. (2 Salk. 551.) But when once it appears by the 
proceedings in the Spiritual Court that the prescription, instead of being 
admitted, 1s disputed, and that the parties are in progress to bring its existence 
to a trial, the courts of common law are not bound to wait till the parties 
have incurred the expense of putting it in issue, but the prohibition is grant- 
able at once.—Judgment for plaintiff. 





Ricketts vt. BopDENHAM AND Oruers, (K. B. 1836.) 
4 Adolphus and Ellis, 433. 


{Suit in the Ecclesiastical Court by churchwardens against a parishioner 
for church-rate under 10/.—Rule nisi for a prohibition. ] 

Lord Denman, C. J.—There is no doubt that in the case of prohibitions to 
be granted for the sake of trial, as distinguished from those which are to be 
granted upon account of a wrong trial or erroneous judgment, the rule is 
established, that a party neglecting to contest the jurisdiction in the first 
instance, and taking his chance of a favourable decree, shall not be allowed 
after sentence to allege the want of jurisdiction as a ground of prohibition, 
unless the defect appears on the face of the pleadings. The justice of the rule 
is very apparent, and the propriety of the exception scarcely less so; for it is 
the duty of this court to restrain any encroachment of jurisdiction in the 
inferior courts, and therefore it interferes for the sake of the public, and not of 
the individual, where, the want of jurisdiction appearing on the face of the 
proceedings, the case might become a precedent if allowed to stand without 
impeachment. 





Expartre—W. H. Carmicnaret Smytnu, (K. B. 1838.) 
5 Neville and Manning, 145. 


[Rule visi for a prohibition to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. | 

Denman, C. J.—The only instances in which the temporal courts can inter- 
fere by way of prohibiting any particular proceeding in an Ecclesiastical Court, 
are those in which something is done contrary to the general law of the land, 
or manifestly out of the jurisdiction of the courts. The proceeding here com- 
plained of comes within neither of those heads, and therefore we are of opinion 
that the rule praved for ought not to be granted.—Rule refused. 


Toa b¢ continued. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CURATES IN POPULOUS PLACES.—ANNUAL REPORT. 


Tus committee are happy to be able to inform the subscribers and friends 
of this Society that, since a statement was last published, an addition has 
been made to the Society’s means of usefulness, which, though very far from 
commensurate with the field of exertion that still lies before them, holds out 
an encouraging hope that the benefit resulting from the establishment of 
the Additional Curates’ Fund is becoming more widely known, and that their 
sedulous adherence to those principles of ecclesiastical order on which the 
Society is based, and the strict impartiality with which its resources have 
been dispensed, are properly appreciated. 

In July, 1839, it was stated that the Society was pledged for the ensuing 
year to the immediate payment of a sum which amounted to within 100/, of its 
whole annual income, that income being then 6,700/., and the aggregate of 
grants 6,600/. With two exceptions, all the grants then enumerated are still ia 
force, and renewable, should the cases deserve it, at Easter, and consequently 
none of the income so appropriated has again become at the disposal of the 
committee. Nevertheless, by means of an increase in their annual sub- 
scriptions, and of the interest arising from their funded property, the Society 
has lately found itself in a condition to make further annual grants to the 
extent of 1,000/. This sum, therefore, reserving a portion of it to meet some 
urgent applications, which it was understood had been kept back from an 
idea that the whole of the Society’s income was pre-engaged, the committee 
have lost no time in appropriating. 

From among the numerous applications which have been transmitted to this 
office, and many of which have claims almost equally pressing with those of 
the selected cases, the committee have made grants to the following :— 
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Local 
Parish or District. Diocese. | Population. | Grant |Contri- 
jbutions 
| Parish. | District. | 
| ————| £ | £ | 
Birmingham, All Saints ............ Worcester ...... | 4,000! | 70 | 10 | 
Seta, weet Ti isisckcccscccusacesss re | 5,500 4,750 | 80 
Liverpool, St. Matthias ....... viinn CU ccscseces | 200,000 | 3,000 | 30 | 70 | 
Barnsley, Parish Silkstone ......... | Ripon .........06 | 16,600 | 12,000 | 70 | 
Districts of Hebburn and Monck- Se re 5,000 3,000 80 | 
ton, in Parish of Jarrow ...... | 
Isle of Mann, St. Patrick ......... Sodor and Mann 2,000, 800 | 60 | 
ory , Yara b | 
| -_ on Parish Llanbadarn Se. David's ...... | 5,500 50 30 | 
| Mile End, All Saints, in the London ......... _ 50,000 | 8,500 | 80 | 
Parish of Stepney............++ | 
Iilingworth,in addition toformer | | p- - | 
Gramt OF LOO ace scocscseccccse ' FAGAE srecereenes bane 8871 a | 
Cambridge, St. Giles with St. | 
WANE stacisdindiarasicsusteadoal AF scorenssvees ei = | eg ee 
CORNET scciisscednscsdsentarereens Glouces. & Brist. | 5,420 | | 70 


——_- — a 


oe 


The committee have next to state, that their offer to the eleven places enu- 
merated in their last report, of a grant for three years, at the end of which 
period the sum available for those cases will be exhausted, has in each instance 
been thankfully accepted. The acceptance of a grant for so limited a period 
affords a satisfactory indication of the expectation of the parties that, by the 
time the Society’s aid must be withdrawn, its place will have been supplied 
by local exertions; and it also sets an example which it is much to be desired 
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may be followed in other quarters, as it would enable the Society, from time 
to time, to transfer the benefit of {their grants from one locality to another, 
and thus greatly to extend the sphere of their usefulness. 

If to these twenty-one new grants be added the ninety-one announced in 
former reports, and still in force, the total number of parishes and districts 
aided by the Society will be 112, and their aggregate population will amount 
to 1,956,000. . 

Besides these 112 annual grants, the committee have lately been enabled to 
take steps, under the seventh fundamental rule of the Society, towards the 
encouragement of endowments. Several applications having been made to 
them for grants in aid of endowment, and feeling the importance of securing 
(wherever it is possible) a provision of this permanent character, they have 
laid down fixed rules* upon the subject, and in conformity thereto have offered 
the following sums, viz. :— 





To St."Botolph, Colchester . £400 to meet £800 raised by the Parish. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch . . . 500, 1000 


. . ‘ ” : 2 ” 
Coates, Parish Whittlesey. 500 4, an Endowment of £60 per Annum, 


pened a 
> deg < 
a ee oe ise “i oo ee 
> ager py oh a : ; Ps > . 


“si sages a a ea eee 2 ce ef ? ' : 


: Such is the account of the Society’s progress during the past year. If it be 

, said that, compared with the extent of spiritual destitution which still remains 

| : unrelieved, the progress made is inconsiderable, this is freely acknowledged, 
| and few can be more alive to the fact than the committee, before whose 
| .| notice the exigencies of populous districts have been brought in painful detail. 
b ( E But, notwithstanding this, they have thought it wiser, and more satisfactory, 
4 : only to make such grants as they have the present means of paying, and 
ai always to confine them to cases in which the certain and immediate employ- 

ment of a curate is guaranteed. And so long as the provision for a large 
aj number of the ministers of the church is allowed to remain dependent on 
private charity alone, the committee will continue to dispense, on these prin- 
| 1 ciples, and to the best of their ability, the fund entrusted to their charge; and 
* } they do not doubt that, as in the present, so in every succeeding year, it wiil 
‘foe - = augmented by the pious contributions of the members of the 

r ‘- | church. 





W. J. RopsBer, Secretary. 
4, St. Martin's-place, April, 1840. 








SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


AT a meeting convened by the lord mayor, on the requisition of more 
than four hundred merchants, bankers, and traders, of the city of 
London, (and held at the Mansion House on Wednesday, April 8, 
1840,) for the purpose of enabling the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel to supply the lamentable deficiency in the provision now 
made for divine worship and religious instruction in the colonies, the 
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At a meeting of the committee on the 8rd of March, 1840, the Loxp Bisnop oF 
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Resolved—1, That this Society are prepared to grant, by way of endowment, a sum 
not exceeding one-third of the amount raised forthe same purpose by local contri- 
butions, provided that the sum granted by this Society shall in no case exceed s0UL, 
2. That this Society, before paving over any grant by way of endowment, require 
i that the local contributions shall be actually raised or secured, and that the governors 
of the Bounty of Queen Anne shall, in each case, be the Trustees of the Endowment 
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right honourable the lord mayor in the chair, the following resolu- 
tions were carried unanimously :— 


Resolution I. Moved by the Archbishop of Canterbury; seconded by 
Thomas Wilson, Esq.—‘* That it is the bounden duty of the English 
nation, in gratitude to Almighty God for its manifold spiritual privileges, 
and the great extent of its commerce, to,use every meaus in its power to 
spread the knowledge of the gospel throughout the world, and especially 
in countries peopled from its own shores, or forming a part of the British 
empire.” 

Resolution II. Moved by the Bishop of London; seconded by John La- 
bouchere, Esq.—*‘ That the want of an adequate public provision for the 
worship of God and the religious instruction of the people in the colonies 
and dependencies of the crown imposes the strongest obligation upon 
individuals to take measures for the supply of this lamentable deficiency.” 


Resolution III. Moved by the Bishop of Nova Scotia; seconded by Mr. 
Sheriff Evans,—‘* That the long-continued and increasing efforts of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to provide churches and cler- 
gymen for the colonies, and to maintain missionaries in heathen lands, 
entitle it to the approbation and support of all who pray for the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom upon earth.” 


Resolution IV. Moved by Archdeacon Wilberforce ; seconded by Chief 
Justice Robinson,—‘“ That the merchants, bankers, traders, and other 
inhabitants of the city of London, from their intimate connexion with the 
British colonies, are called upon to promote their spiritaal welfare by 
contributing towards the execution of the society's designs.” 


Resolution V. Moved by Charles J. Manning, Esq.; seconded by Henry 
Hoare, Esq.—*t That a committee be formed in the city for the purpose 
of carrying the foregoing resolutions into effect ; and that sub-committees 
be named for each ward or parish, with a view of obtaining for the so- 
ciety a regular and permanent support among all classes of the inha- 
bitants.” 


Resolution VI. Moved by the Bishop of Llandaff; seconded by the 
Bishop of Bangor,—‘‘ That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, for his ready and courteous compliance 
with the prayer of the requisitionists, in granting to them the use of the 
Egyptian Hall, for presiding upon this occasion, and for the able and 
dignified manner in which he has filled the chair.” 


Upwards of 10007. were collected at the Mansion House, and about 
500/. have since been sent in to the office. We understand it is in- 
tended to form parochial or ward sub-committees to solicit support in 
the city. A general city committee has already been formed, and an 
office taken at No. 8, Cornhill, where some one is daily in attendance 
to give information, and to receive subscriptions. 


Extract from a speech of the Bishop of London, at the meeting in behalf of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, held at the Mansion House, 
April 8, 1840. 

“My corp,—Every nation having a distinct political existence of its own is one 

province of God's universal empire, entrusted by the Supreme Ruler of the 

world with certain powers and functions, in order to the furtherance and 
final accomplishment of that great design of mercy, upon which all his provi- 
dential movements have a sure, though, perhaps, an unseen, bearing—the 
sanctification and final salvation of mankind. The operations of human go- 
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vernments, their laws, their enterprises, have, indeed, only a visible reference 
to time ; but their effects must extend to eternity. The true glory of a nation, 
its stability and chances of prosperity, are, in my opinion, to be measured by 
the degree in which it answers the purpose of its institution, and that purpose 
is the happiness of mankind; and surely the happiness of mankind is to be 
measured by the place which they occupy in the scale of Christian knowledge, 
and Christian practice. And let it not be said, that the duty of a Christian 
government in this respect is to be limited within the narrow bounds of its 
domestic territories. Let it not be said, that we have enough to do to provide 
for the Christian interests of our people at home, without troubling ourselves 
as to the spiritual state of those who go to a distance from us. If the wall of 
waters which seems to say to the ambition of an insular people, ‘ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no further,’ be itself the means of conveying their fleets 
and armies to the most distant corners of the globe, and thereby establishing 
a dominion, which now interlaces itself, as it were, with the dominions of 
every existing empire in the world, is the government of that state exonerated 
from providing for its subjects that which to them is the one thing needful, 
but which they have not the means of providing for themselves! Is this a 
doctrine to be maintained in a Christian assembly! What! are the distant 
members of an empire to be separated and dissociated from its head, in that 
which ought, on the contrary, to be the very principle of vitality of the whole, 
the enduring bond of connexion? Shall no genial influences flow from the 
centre to the circumference of the national system, when the whole ought to 
be instinct with the same life and filled with the same energies! If these dis- 
tant and less regarded extremities of the body politic become diseased, and at 
length mortify, perhaps, and fall off, or are amputated, what is usually the 
cause? Why, it is that the true life-blood of the nation is not propelled from 
the nation’s heart, to circulate freely through its extremities. Yes, my lord, 
it is even so; it is not the remembrance of a common origin, the tie which 
binds the exile to his father land, but which becomes weaker and weaker as 
generation follows generation ; it is not the use of a common language; it is 
not the sense of advantages resulting from commercial relationship; it is not 
the dread of superior power; it is not any, nor all, of these that can surely 
perpetuate the filial connexion which binds a colony to its parent state. No, 
my lord, it is rather the tie of a common religion and a common church; it is 
the holy brotherhood of faith ; it isthe clanship of the temple and the altar ; 
‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism ;’ a community of opinion and of feeling on 
the most interesting and important subjects that can occupy the human mind, 
preserving the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. Look, my lord, for a 
moment to the result of experience. What was the case with our American 
colonies! When they threw off their allegiance to the British crown, the 
persons who, to the last, maintained their fidelity, and sacrificed all to their 
loyalty, were the true, faithful, sincere, devoted members of the episcopal 
church, the church of their fathers’ home.” 


From the Speech of Archdeacon Wilberforce. 


“It is our religious divisions at home which prevent our doing God’s work 
throughout the world. I will not stop now for a moment to cast a stone at 
any one division of professing Christians. I will not attempt to weigh and 
portion out the blame between ourselves and them. I pass this by wholly for 
the present; but I say, wherever is the blame, this it is which shortens our 
arm, that we are in religion a divided people. My lord, it is not that any one 
party which has any weight in this country dare stand up and say, we will 
not spread Christ's truth; it is that, when that point is conceded, no one 
knows in what way we can begin the work together. We allow the common 
duty, but we have no principle of practical cooperation. It is this religious 
division which prevents our multiplying churches at home; it is this which 
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prevents our becoming the very heart of Christendom, the sender forth of 
light throughout the earth—a glory which God seems to have designed for 
England when he made England what it is. This it is which withers her 
mighty arm, that we have too long forgotten that it was the Saviour’s pro- 
mise, ‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, because ye have 
love one to another.’ Never yet has God's work been done prosperously by 
divided hearts; never yet, except in the unjty of the Spirit, has the bond of 
peace been spread throughout the earth. But then, my lord, if this be the 
case, What is the practical inference which we should draw from it? There 
is one body which we, at least, this day are satisfied is right, and that body is 
the church. Let us act through that one body on this corrupting mass. Le 
the unity of Christ’s church redress the divisions of a disunited people; then 
shall God’s work be done by us, even to the ends of the earth, and it shall 
return in blessings upon our head. And this is the true claim of this society, 
that, in a degree in which no other can be, it is the church’s organ for this 
work; that, from antiquity of origin, and practical identity of being, it is, as 
is no other, the right arm of the church. It is the church’s missionary arm, 
then, which we call upon you to strengthen. It is for you to settle whether 
our colonies shall or shall not be outposts of the faith—daughter churches of 
our own,” 

William Leigh, Esq., has recently given the munificent donation of 
2000/. to the society in trust, for the purpose of building a church and 
parsonage-house in South Australia, and has also appropriated 400 
acres of land as an endowment. 

This is independent of two acres of land in the town of Adelaide, 
now producing 150/. a year, which he has made over to the society. 

The total receipts of the society during the first quarter of 1840, 
ending March 31, amounted to 88517. 4s. 5d. 


ne eee ——— 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR IN THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

Ar a meeting of the society, holden at the Central School, West- 
minster, on Wednesday the Ist of April, there were present, his 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ; his Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York; the Lords Bishops of London, Winchester, Bangor, 
Chester, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, and Salisbury ; the Rev. H. H. 
Norris; the Rev. H. H. Milman ; the Rev. J. Jennings ; T. D. Acland, 
Kisq., M.P.; William Davis, Esq.; G. F. Mathison, Esq.; Joshua 
Watson, Esq.; 8S. F. Wood, Esq., and the Rev. John Sinclair. After 
the ordinary business had been transacted, forty-seven grants towards 
building schools were made (since the thirty-six voted last month), 
and thanks were returned to the University of Oxford for their liberal 
donation of 500/. to the general funds of the society. 

The annual meeting of the society will take place at the Central 
School, Sanctuary, Westminster, on Wednesday, the 27th of May, at 
twelve o’clock, when the children attending the school will be ex- 
ainined before the president and general committee, and the report of 
the proceedings of the society during the past year will be read. 

On the following day, at eleven o'clock, in the same place will be 
held the annual meeting of the Society of Secretaries, including such 
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office-bearers of diocesan and district boards as may be in town, 
The object of the meeting is to advance the cause of educational im- 
provement throughout the country by friendly discussion and inter- 
change of local information. 





DISSENTING MATTERS. 


-_--———_— 


Tue following letter appeared in the “ Patriot” of the 13th of April, 
If it is only from tenderness that the name of the lying clergyman is 
withheld, the Editor begs to express his opinion that such feelings 
should not be indulged in a letter containing no mark of person or 
locality, and which therefore may be attached by any other “ Lover 
of Religious Freedom,” who likes to make free with his neighbours, to 
any one of the village clergy whom he may wish to slander. Will 
the “Committee” of the “Patriot” be pleased to consider their case, 
or is all their consideration reserved for the man (if there is one) who 
has shewn himself a rogue ?— 

“CHURCH EXTENSION, 

‘* MODE OF GETTING UP PETITIONS IN FAVOUR OF FURTHER GRANTS, 
* To the Editor of the Patriot. 


‘*Sin,—We have strenuously exerted ourselves in preparing petitions to parliament 
against any further grants for Church Extension; nevertheless, it is right to inform 
you that there is a system, or rather a confused combination of tyranny and deceit, 

at work, to attain the ends of the bigh-church party. A petition was prepared 
lately in my own immediate neighbourhood, agginst the repeal of the corn-laws, in 
which the prayer for the maintenance of a respectable religious ministry Was Intro- 
duced ; and this petition was signed by the farmers, who inserted the names also of 
their labourers, without their knowledge or consent. A petition for Church and 
Chapel Extension was prepared in another village, where the poor dissenters were in- 
duced to sign it by being told by the clerguman that they might have their own chapel en- 
larged. We are, by our own observation, convinced that a circular addressed to 
dissenting ministers is much needed, urging them to see that the village congrega- 
tions with which they are connected, are rightly informed, and requesting them to 
send petitions from villages, It would be a mode of conveving the truth to the in- 
habitants of country places. Would it not conduce to the arousing a holy, dispas- 
sionate zeal in the cause of religious freedom, if a day for praver were nominated by 
your committee for that express purpose? It is important that we sbould be ever 
mindful, that ‘the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God.’ 


‘*] am, Sir, yours, A Lover or Rexiciovs Freevom.” 
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CHURCH RATES 


Tue following Petition in support of Church-rates, to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, from the Bath Church-of-England Lay Association, remains for signa- 
ture at Mr. Brown's, 22, New Bond street :— 


“ The petition &c. 
‘ Humbly sheweth,—That your petitioners, together with the great body of 
the British empire, have v iewed with high satisfaction the voluntary sacrifices 
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and unremitting exertions now made (more particularly by the bishops and 
clergy of our land) for the purpose of extending church accommodation, in 
order to meet, in some degree, the wants of an overwhelming increase of popu- 
lation. 

‘‘ While, however, your petitioners rejoice in witnessing the above exertions 
to enlarge our old churches, and to raise new ones to the honour of Almighty 
God, they lament to see a very small, but highly discontented portion of their 
dissenting fellow-subjects again agitating the country in order to deprive the 
church of England of her ancient, her just, and most undoubted rights of pro- 
perty, by endeavouring to abolish those church-rates without which it would 
be impossible to keep our sacred edifices, whether new or of ancient structure, 
in repair; and thus are striving to work a most grievous public injury, espe- 
cially to the poor of our rural districts. 

“ Your petitioners humbly represent that church-rates are an ancient im- 
post, not levied on persons, but on property; and that, consequently, whoever 
refuses to pay the same is guilty of the non-fulfilment of a clear engagement 
which he made when his estate or house was rented or purchased. 

‘“* Your petitioners view with regret that scruples of conscience and principle 
are now set up as the plea for the above non-fulfilment ; but when your peti- 
tioners see the very same minority of their dissenting brethren who urge that 
plea (without any scruple of conscience, nor any sacrifice of their principle) 
take from the public taxes, which are chiefly paid by members of our church, 
some 30,0001. a-year, in the shape of a Regium Donum, for the support of 
dissenting ministers or their widows; when your petitioners see also a still 
larger sum paid out of the public purse for the accommodation of dissenters in 
the shape of expenses for the Registration and Marriage Acts, there is no 
breach of Christian charity, if your petitioners, in accounting for such contra- 
dictions, allude to the words of one of their own publications, which stated 
that, ‘ Tue CuurCH-RATE GONE, THE ESTABLISHMENT ITSELF WILL BE AN EASY 
prey.’ Nor in submitting that the root of this unchristian opposition to church- 
rates is explained in the declaration made by one of their own ministers— 
‘WE LONG AND SIGH FOR THE OVERTHROW OF THE ESTABLISHMENT; WE 
CONTEND FOR NUTHING MORE, AND WE SHALL BE SATISFIED WITH NOTHING 
Less |’ 

‘“* Your petitioners therefore humbly intreat your Honourable House to re- 
sist all endeavours to deprive the established church of the full benefit and 
amount of the said rates; and that, should any alteration in the mode of col- 
lection take place, the same may not, in any degree, weaken the sound prin- 
ciples of right and justice on which they are founded. 

“ And your petitioners, &c.” 


GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL DIOCESAN CHURCH-BUILDING 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tae annual meeting of this impor'ant association for the archdeaconry of 
Gloucester was held at the Tolsey, in that city, on 12th of March, at one 
o’clock. On the motion of the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean, the Lord 
Bishop, as president of the association, was called upon to preside. His 
lordship opened the proceedings of the day by reading the following— 


Reporr. 


‘‘ The committee of the Gloucester and Bristol Diocesan Church-Building 
Association, acting for the archdeaconry of Gloucester, beg leave to state to 
the subscribers the progress made towards accomplishing the objects of the 
society since the last general meeting— 


Vout, NVIL—May, 1810. 4b 
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* The new church at Horsley, the first-fruits of the association, was con- 
secrated in October last; it is a handsome and capacious edifice, built by 
Messrs. Rickman and Hussey, and by the increased accommodation afforded, 
it proves a great blessing to that populous parish. 

‘“ The neat and elegant structure begun under the auspices of the associa- 
tion at Leckhompton is approaching to its completion; but owing to some 
financial difficulties connected with this work, its promoters have determined 
that it should be converted into a proprietary chapel, under the provisions of 
the Act 5 Geo. 4, and consequently have returned the money contributed 
from the funds of this society. The subscribers have, however, the satisfaction 
of feeling that the impulse and assistance tendered by them have probably 
been the means of procuring a church to be erected in a neighbourhood where 
the population is rapidly increasing ; and have likewise procured a number of 
free sittings, much beyond what would have been required by the provisions 
of that statute. 

“ The committee regret to have to state that another year has passed with- 
out the erection of the projected new church at Cinderford, in the Forest of 
Dean, where the crowded population loudly calls for the spiritual superin- 
tendence of a clergyman, and where handsome contributions have, as is well 
known, been made by this society, as well as by individuals, towards a church, 
parsonage, and sc hools. The del ay has been caused by the Commissioners of 
her Majesty's Woods and Forests not having yet sienified the intentions of 
government towards this work. ‘The committee still hope that the commis- 
sioners will effectually promote an undertaking so necessary for the welfare of 
a neighbourhood which cannot be safely left without religious care and super- 
intendence. 

“A very convenient site for the proposed church for the hamlets of Long- 
ford and Twigworth b as, after long delays. arising from legal intricacies, been 
conveyed to the association by the Principal and Fellows of Brasennose Col- 
lege, and Walter H: vyward De Winton, E isq., their lessee, and steps will be 
immediately taken to procure the erection of the intended edifice. 

‘ The same difficulty in regard to the obtaining sites for churches, which 
was explained at former meetings, continues to form the main obstacle to the 
efforts of the committee in carrying out the objects of the association. The 
subscribers, however, may be assured that the v have not relaxed, and will not 
relax, their endeavours to overcome this difficulty ; the thing most to be desired 
is the cordial co-operation of landed proprietors in populous districts, who 
will probably find their own property improved in value by the same mcans 
which advances the spiritual good of their tenants and dependents. 

‘* The committee bave the gratification to announce continued exerticns of 
liberality on the part of their reverend benefactor, Dr. Warneford, whose 
noble donations towards the endowing of the Association’s churches in both 
the archdeacorries of Gloucester and Bristol were last year acknowledged by 
the subscribers. Dr. Warneford has recently invested the sum of 6064. to be 
given in equal shares towards the endowment of the projected churches at 
Kingsholme and at Hucelecote, in the neighbourhood of this city. 

_ Your committee have entered into a negotiation with the subscribers 
towards a church already erected near Barton-street, in the suburbs of Glou- 
cester, with the view of effecting an arrangement whereby it will be given up 
to this association, to be opened under our rules and regulations ; and they 
have every reason to believe that this object will be effected to the perfect 
satisfaction of all partics concerned ; and that the arrangement will lead to 
the formation of a dis‘rict including a populous part of the outskirts of the 
citv. If this be accomplished, our excellent benefactor Dr. Warneford has 
promised to transfer his donation of 5001, designed for Leckhampton, to form 
part of the endowment for Barton-street church. 

“ The most important question to be submitted to the meeting this day, of 
which a special notice has been given, is one for enlarging the sphere of the 
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operations of the association by enabling them to subscribe sums in aid of 
building or enlarging churches or chapels already endowed, upon condition 
that such subscriptions shall in no case exceed the limited sum of 2004, 

“It is hoped that this measure, if it meets your approbation, will greatly 
extend what was the main object of the foundation—the increase of church 
accommodation—and that it will at the same time engage a greater number of 
persous to support a society whose operations may thus reach most of the 
parishes in the diocese. In particular, it is trusted that add the clergy, when 
they learn this extension, will not only contribute themselves (as most of 
them have already done in a very liberal manner), but will zealously recom- 
mend to their respective flocks the support of this truly Christian charity. 


(Signed) “J. U1. GLoucesrer anv Bristror, Chairman.” 


His lordship then observed, that it was possible the meeting might desire 
some further explanation as to the last paragraph in the report, which, if it 
were in his power, he should be very happy to afford. It was contemplated 
by the committee to extend very materially the sphere of their operations. 
The society was by its foundation an association for building and endowing 
new churches in populous piaces; and one of the conditions under which 
grants could be given by the association was, that the appointment of the 
miuvister of the newly-erected church should be vested in the bishop of the 
diocese. Now it was evident, that although great and extensive good might 
be effected by the operations of a society so constituted, yet that there must 
also be a great deal left undone; because it was evident that when churches 
were built by individuals, the appointment of the minister being entirely in 
their hands, or those whom they might choose to appoint, this society was 
precluded from lending its aid in consequence of its fundamental constitution. 
The erection of many churches might be undertaken in poor and populous 
districts by individuals who might subscribe largely to them, but still be 
obliged to ask for subscriptions towards their completion. They might endow 
those churches, and might wish that the appointments should be in their 
families, or in the hands of trustees whom they might appoint. Now, if the 
resoiution, of which notice had been given, were passed, this association would 
be able to lend aid by subscriptions to such churches, and have no other con- 
trol further than as subscribers. The resolution therefore would open a new 
sphere of usefulness. It might, also, in some cases, be considered desirable 
tu assist in the rebuilding or enlargement of churches already endowed ; but 
the association as now constituted could not contribute towards the rebuilding 
or enlargement of churches already built, unless the patronage happened to be 
iu the bishop. The proposed resolution would enable them to do so con- 
sistently with the general principles of the association, which was to promote 
further church accommodation in poor and populous districts. The com- 
mittee therefore hoped that the resolution would be considered consistent with 
the general view of the foundation, though certainly an enlargement of it, and 
that it would also tend to obtain an increase of friends and supporters, lay and 
clerical, throughout the diocese. 

Kt. B. Cooper, Esq., in moving the adoption of the report, begged to ask, for 
his own information, whether it was intended, by the proposition to which 
his lordship referred, that individuals who subscribed for the erection and 
endowment of churches should be admitted in all cases to appoint the 
ministers, whether they were approved by the bishop of the diocese or not; 
because, in his opinion, no one ought to be appointed minister without the 
approbation of the bishop. 

The Lord Bishop replied, that churches which were now in existence, and 
had been built for many centuries, had their ministers, and upon new ministers 
being appointed they were nominated by the respective patrons. No person 
Was appointed to officiate in a diocese, whether as incumbent or curate, with- 
out the admission, in some way or other, in the regular form, of the bishop of 
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the diocese ; therefore the principle of episcopal superintendence was main- 
tained in all cases. Further than that he did not think they could possibly go. 

The Very Rev. the Dean seconded the adoption of the report of the com- 
mittee, and the motion having been put, was carried unanimously. — Gloucester- 
shire Chronicle. 


LA MARTINIERE. 


Tre following letter from the Bishop of Calcutta to the Bishop of Norwich 
has been published in the newspapers :— 


On Ganges, Nov. 14, 1839. 


My Lorp,—It is with great diffidence that, stranger as I personally am, I 
venture to address you on the subject of some expressions which are reported 
to have fallen from your lordship, on Friday, July 5, in the House of Lords, 
with reference to the institution of the Martiniére. I am persuaded that no 
one will be more ready than your lordship to take the earliest occasion of re- 
moving, in any way which may appear to you most fit, the unintentional! mis- 
representations which you made, supposing the report to be in substance 
correct. The feeble state of our apostolical protestant church in India makes 
it the duty, indeed, of one filling, however unworthily, the high and the 
responsible station which I have the honour to do, not to allow an erroneous 
account of his conduct, on a most difficult and delicate occasion, to be held up 
to the notice of the British legislature without an endeavour to rectify the 
mistake. I will take the liberty, first, of mentioning the report which has 
reached me :—‘‘ He (the Bishop of Norwich) now came to a very delicate 
subject, which had been so much touched upon this evening. It was that of 
a system of education into which religion was divided into general and special. 
They had been taunted with that, and harsh language had been used towards 
the government for making the subdivision. He would read an extract from 
a paper in which that language had been used. It was said there—‘ Where 
had they found it? Was it in the primitive fathers? No; it was reserved 
for the crude and presumptuous analysis of the members of the privy council.’ 

He could give an answer to that, and a most satisfactory one. The members 
of the privy council had either made a most valuable discovery, or had been 
guilty of a plagiarism of a discovery emanating from a man whom they need 
not be ashamed of copying. And who was that individual who had adopted 
that division? It was neither more nor less than a Right Reverend Prelate, 
Daniel Wilson, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Now what had he done? There 
was established in India one of the finest institutions in the world, called 
Martingar (the Martiniére). A person of the name of Martin (Martine) went 
abroad many years ago as a private soldier; he was promoted to the rank of 
major-general, and made a large fortune, which he left for the education of 
persons, without any reference to creed, in the principles of general education. 
He had in his hand a document shewing that that object had been carried 
into effect. It was signed by Daniel Calcutta, Richard Pledger (Robert St. 
Leger, B.A.), and James Charles. And yet that very system was condemned 
in England which was approved of in India, and which was carried on with 
most admirable and beneficial effects.” —(S¢t. James’s Chronicle, July 4-6, 
1839.) ‘‘ Much had been said about division of religion into ‘general’ and 
‘special.” But that division had been long since made by a Right Reverend 
Prelate, Daniel Wilson, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. That right reverend pre- 
late had made the same division in his superintending the school founded by 
the funds bequeathed by General Martin (Martine). The right reverend 
prelate here entered into a detail of the school founded by the trustees of Ge- 
neral Martin, in which it appeared that secular instruction was given to all 
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the scholars collectively, and that the pastors of the different persuasions gave 
religious instruction to the pupils of their own creeds. The words also 
‘general’ and ‘special,’ or ‘ particular’ religion, were used in the rules for 
conducting those schools, exactly in the same sense in which they were used 
in the plan of the privy council.”—( Record, July 8, 1839.) ‘ In the debate 
in the House of Lords on the government education measures of the 5th of 
of July, the Bishop of Norwich, in defending a system of education in which 
religious instruction was divided into general and special, observed, ‘lt was 
said, Where had they found it?’ He could give an answer to that, and a 
most satisfactory one. Who was the individual who had adopted that divi- 
sion? It was none other than a Right Rev. Prelate, Daniel Wilson, Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. Now, what had he done? There was established in 
India one of the first institutions in the world, called La Martinitre. A per- 
son of the name of Martin went abroad many years ago as a private soldier ; 
he was promoted to the rank of major-general, and made a large fortune, 
which he left for the education of persons, without any reference to creed, in 
the principles of general education. He had in his hand a document shewing 
that that object had been carried into effect. It was signed by Daniel Cal- 
cutta, Richard St. Leger, and James Charles—he wished he could reverse the 
order there, and instead of James Charles, put Charles James at the top.”-— 
(Friend of India, Serampore, Oct. 17, 1839.) ‘‘ The Bishop of Norwich drew 
a formidable argument in favour of the minute of the committee of privy 
council from the proceedings of ‘ Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, in the 
establishment of the Martiviére, in the vindication of the operation of religious 
instruction into what was termed ‘general’ and ‘special,’ in the plan of the 
normal school. Now, what will Lord Ashley, or Dr. Bunting, and the other 
rev. agitators of the Wesleyan Methodists, say to the following rule proposed 
to the committee by the Right Rev. Father in God, Daniel Wilson, Bishop of 
Calcutta? What a thrill of pious horror will pass, with electric speed, 
through the host of pious bigots when they read this rule! As it respects 
versions of the holy scripture, &c., to ‘readiness;’ as in the Charge, p. 42, 
Calcutta edition, rule vili.”—(Globe, July 8, in Bombay Courier, Sept. 14, 
1839.) Such, my lord, are the reports which have reached me, and which 
have been diffused throughout the whole extent of India by the ordinary 
public journals of the presidencies. On the supposition that they are, in the 
main, a correct representation of what fell from you in the House of Lords, 1 
complain of that representation on three distinct grounds :—Ist. That the 
terms ‘‘ general” and “ particular,” as applied and explained in the Report of 
La Martiniére, (as quoted in my Charge, pp. 39, 43, Calcutta, 1838, edition,) 
were not adequately stated. 2nd. That the use of the Martiniére Report as 
an argument in favour of the government education scheme was unsustained 
by the fair bearings of the case. And that, 3rd, the share the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta bore in framing that report, and the effects following from the carrying 
out of it into practice, were not justly described. For—that | may begin 
with the first—the impression left by your lordship’s language would be, that 
the terms ‘‘ general” and “ particular” instructions were used in the Martiniére 
Report in the same sense as in the government minute of council ; indeed, your 
words are express, ‘‘ exactly in the same sense ;” whereas, those terms only 
meant what the report explicitly states, that the one, the “ general,” embraced 
the fundamental truths of Christianity, as they are held by the five great 
divisions of Christendom ; the other, the “ particular,” relating to discipline, 
church government, the sacraments, and other matters in which differences, 
more or less important, exist. What the committee understood by the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity is explicitly stated in the next rule :—(1.) The 
being of God, his unity and perfections. (2.) The holy scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, a revelation inspired by the Holy Ghost. (3.) The mystery 
of the adorable Trinity. (4.) The Deity, incarnation, atonement, and inter- 
cession of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. (5.) The fall and corruption 
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of man—his accountableness and guilt. (6.) Salvation through grace, by the 
mysterious sacrifice and redemption of Christ. (7.) The personality and 
deity of the Holy Spirit, and his operations and grace in the sanctification of 
man. (8.) The indispensable obligativa of repeutance towards God, faith in 
Chiist, and continued prayer for the grace of the Holy Spirit. (9.) The moral 
duties which every Christian 13 bouad to perform towards God, his nei gh- 
beur, and himself, as they are summed up in the Tea Commanc imenta, and en- 
larged upon in other parts of the holy scriptures, all based on the doctrines 

above specified, and eaforced as their proper fruits. ‘This general instruction, 
thus detailed and fixed, is further explained in the report, by the master of the 
school being directed to teach the children, catechetically, general religion, 
indeed, but not in the undefined sense of the goverument minute, but in the 
sense of the above-stated doctrines, beginning with the baptismal privileges 
and obligations, the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments. ‘To this religious instraction from one half hour to an hour is 
daily to be devoted. Again, in the daily morning and evening prayers, forms 
of prayer, all based on the grand mysteries of Christianity, have been drawn 
up, and may be seen In the appe ndix to the rules of the Martiniére, 1835. 

M. we than this, two Litanies, the one that of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, (with the exception of the clauses not applicable to persons not 
British subjects ;) the other shorter, but equally orthodox and explicit on the 
grand articles of the Christian faith, are drawn up for the public service of the 
schools on such Sundays as circumstances prevent the children from attending 
the public worship of Almighty God in the places and after the rules approved 
by their parents. ‘The holy scriptures, also, whenever read in family devotions, 
or school public service, are to be taken from the authorized English version 
only. Such be ‘ing the import of the term “ general” religious instruction, the 
meaning of the correlative word ‘ particular’ might be left to be inferred ; 
but the ceaninieth e have also, in fact, explained the sense in which they employ 
it—-* discipline, church government, the sacraments, and the other matters on 
which differences, more or less important, exist.” Again, the catechisms of 
the five great bodies—the English, the Scotch, the Roman catholic, the Greek, 

and the Armenian churches, though excluded in their entire form from the 
‘general’ instruction, are expressly allowed to be used in the “ particular.” 
Once more, this * particular” instruction is stated to be merely supplementary ; 
to that what is in the judgment of the parents and guardians of the respective 
children omitted or insufficiently taught in public, may be applied. Lastly, 

the “general” and “ particular” branches of teaching are thus summed up— 
‘Your committee feel a great confidence that by this union of public religious 
instruction on the basis of the great doctrines of redemption held by the uni- 
versal church, with the private inculcation of what regards church discipline, 
the sacraments, and other matters of controversy, the practical blessings of a 
Christian education may be conveyed to the children, without indifference and 
latitudinarianism on the one hand, or the spirit of debate and proselytism on the 
other.’ lL appeal, then, to your lordship’s sense of justice towards the distant 
diocese over which I preside, to vindicate it from the suspicion of countenanciug 
a vague and undefined use of the terms “ general” and “ particular,” as ap- 
plied to Christian instruction ; and to explain that those words comprehended . 
in our minds, and according to our fundamental rules, all the great mysteries 
and doctrines of redemption, as based on the meritorious sacrifice of the Son 
of God, as the first of them, leaving to the second only the questions of dis- 
cipline and church government, and the sacraments and matters supplementary 
and controversial. You will now, I trust, allow me to proceed to my second 
ground of complaint—that the employment of the Martinitre Report, as ao 
argument in favour of the government education scheme of April, 1839, was 
unsustained by the fair bearings of the case; for 1 would beg of you calmiy 
to inform me what argument could be justly drawn from the settlement of the 
religious instruction of a single small school in Ladia, founded by an officer oi 
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French blood, and of the Roman-catholic religion, and established under a 
decree of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, interpreting his long and very ob- 
scurely worded will, and the proceedings of the greatest and most august 
legislative assembly in the world, deliberating on the momentous question of 
the religious education of the most powerful of all the protestant nations, 
whose pure and evangelical reformed church, with its bishops and clergy, were 
extended throughout the land ; and were ready, and declared themselves by 
the mouth of the Most Rev. the Archbishop of Canterbury, ready to superin- 
tend the Christian instruction of their own flocks, and of any others who 
might be willing to share the benefits, (those flocks being five-sixths of the 
entire population of England,*) whilst they cheerfully concurred in the adop- 
tion of any measures which the legislature might approve for the instruction 
of the small remaining body of the people. Two things more remote from 
each other [ can scarcely conceive. The thousand petty separate schools at 
home, and in our colonies founded under particular wills, might have been 
appealed to in a somewhat similar manner. The words “ general” and 
‘‘narticular”’ undoubtedly occurred in the Martiniére Report, but in a case 
widely different from the question before your Lordship’s House—as widely 
different as deliberate legislation for the universal religious and secular educa- 
tion of the greatest nation in the world, and the minute details of a single 
school in Calcutta of merely fifty or sixty children, established according to a 
Roman-catholic founder’s orders and wishes. But not only did the terms 
occur in cases so widely different, but those terms were employ ed in a sense 
as remote as can possibly be imagined from that understood to be conveyed 
in the minute of council of April, 1839. Nay, they occur in a sense designed 
by the authors of the Calcutta Report itself to be directly in contradiction 
with whot is called the ‘Irish government school system.” Tor it was 
“after the Bishop of Calcutta had failed” (as is expressly stated in my 
Charge, p - 39) to have the foundations of the Martiniére instructions laid on 
the express doctrines and discipline of the church of England, that he suc- 
ceeded in pieventine with immense difficulty what is termed the Irish Guvern- 
ment school system from being adopted, and in establishing in its stead all 
the great doctrines of redemption as held by the five main divisions of the 
Chris ti an world, as its fundamental principles. And I apprehend that your 
Lordship will at once allow that the words “general and particular ”’ in the 
lrish government system are employed in nearly the same sense as the minute 
of council. LT hope [do not then ask too much of your candour when I solicit 
of you to let it be known as widely as the erroneous impression has extended, 
that the use of the Martiniére Report as an argument in support of the 
government education scheme of April, 1839, was, in the Bishop of Calcutta’s 
opinion, unsustained by the fair bearings of the case. 

1 will detain your lordship only a few minutes on my third distinct ground 
of complaint—that the share I took in that Martiniére plan, and the effects 
following, from the carrying it out into practice, were not justly described ; 
for the Bishop of C alcutta was an unwilling actor. The plan of the Martiniere 
was not his. I reject its patronage. Having been appointed under the de- 
cree of the supreme court as one of the governors in common with the right 
hon. the governor-general, the members of the supreme co uncil, the judges, 
ee the advocate-general, | laboured most strennously to have the school 

founded on the basis of the church of England. I argued upon the impossi- 
bility of carrying out with any good effect a system of education in which 
Christianity was to be the re ally controlling principle, unless the doctrine, and 
discipline, and church government, connected in our judgment with Chris- 
tianity hy its Divine Author, were adopted and acted upon. [ argued that the 
will of General Martin was so obscure that as he had intrusted the execution 


* As stated in the same debate by the Bishop of London, and uncontradicted, 
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of it to the protestant government of British India, there would be no impro- 
priety in making it a church-of-England school, with all such consideration 
for those children who follow the Roman-catholic creed as a regard to the 
particular faith of the founder might be thought fairly to require. I main- 
tained the impossibility of the protestant government establishing, and inspect- 
ing, and carrying out into effect, an exclusively Roman-catholic school with 
any regard to consistency; and at the same time I shewed the inexpediency 
and comparative inefficiency of any scheme like the Irish government school 
system, which left all the grand peculiar mysteries of Christianity unacknow- 
ledzed, and made it passable for the Arian, the Socinian, the Pelagian, the 
Neologian, as to doctrine ; and the Presbyterian, the Independent, the Baptist, 
the Quaker, as to discipline, and in part as to doctrine, to defeat the entire 
spiritual and saving effects of the institution. 1 was defeated in my purpose 
I most reluctantly, and with great displeasure and solicitude, fell back upon the 
only plan I could devise to prevent the adoption of the Irish government 
scheme, and to secure something like the exclusion of open heresy on the one 
hand, and something like the reception of the substantials of pure Christianity 
on the other. The report is the result of that defeat and that remedy. With 
what equity your lordship could, then, cite that report as the unbiassed ex- 
pression of my sentiments, and as having a bearing on the national question 
before “ the lords spiritual and temporal,” on the great occasion when you 
were pleased to pa hn sa my name, I will leave others todecide. It is for the 
infant church in India, not for myself, I am concerned. I will not say a 
word about “ the beneficial effects” which your lordship has been represented 
as stating to have flowed from the plan thus unwillingly acquiesced in: those 
effects are yet to be seen. The experiment, and a fearful one it is, and only to 
be excused as, I think, on the plea of shecr necessity, has scarcely begun to 
bear its fruits. In the meantime, | must beg permission to dissent from every 
word of the language attributed to your lordship on this point :— And yet 
that very system was condemned in England which was approved of in India, 
and which was carried on with most admirable and beneficial effects.” I must 
venture to say it was not the same system, and that it can in no fair sense be 
said to be approved in India, and that the effects of its being carried out are 
neither “ admirable nor beneficial.” I fear I may be overstepping the 
boundaries of that respect and courtesy which are due to your lordship from 
a perfect stranger in using this strong language. If I am, I most sincerely 
beg your forgiveness. I presume not to question your views on the govern- 
ment minute itself. With these I have no right in the remotest manner to 
express my opinions ; much less do I for a moment imagine that your lord- 
ship was aware at the time, when in the heat of debate, and probably after a 
single perusal of my charge, the expressions which so compromised my cha- 
racter escaped you, that the import of the Martiniere Report was widely 
different, and even entirely contradictory to the scheme of national education 
which it was employed to support. I am quite sure you had not the slightest 
intention to misrepresent me, nor should | have ventured to address a single 
line of complaint, if my name had not (supposing the report of your speech to 
be correct) been expressly introduced in the hearing of the archbishops and 
bishops, and the assembled peerage of our protestant realm, on one of the 
most critical conjunctures to our church aud religion which have occurred, in 
my apprehension, since the period of the glorious Revolution of 1688. 

I trust your lordship will allow me, finally, to offer you my heartfelt — 
for the p rosperity of your important diocese under your administration of 
and to intreat your good will and favourable inte rpretation of my feeble en- 
deavours in carrying on the work in my own, the foundations of which were 
laid by the exertions, | may say the lives, of my right rev. predecessors, 
Bishops Middk ton and Heber, now with God, which the rapid deaths of the 
immediate successors of those eminent prelates prevented them from com- 
pleting, and which, committed now to myself, may, perhaps, excuse the 
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sensitiveness I cannot but feel when I am represented as compromising the 
truth of the gospel, and sinking in general instruction those vast evangelical 
mysteries and doctrines on which the entire efficacy of the revelation of the 
Son of God in the inspired scriptures depends. I have the honour to be, my 


Lord, your most obedient servant and brother in Christ, D. Carcurra, 


a 


CATHEDRAL AND COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN RUSSELL, Ke. &c. &e. 


HavinG been requested by your lordship to submit, in a more connected 
shape, the propositions which, after much consideration, appear to us to be 
best adapted to form the basis of a measure in lieu of the bill now before par- 
liament, “ for carrying into effect, with certain modifications, the Fourth 
Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry into Ecclesiastical Duties and Re- 
venues,” we beg most respectfully to offer the following suggestions :— 

Being fully convinced that if the several chapters are reduced by the per- 
manent suppression of some of their residentiary members, they will not only 
be incapable of undertaking any new duties, but even of properly and satis- 
factorily providing for those which they are already bound to perform, and 
especially the due celebration of divine service daily in their cathedrals 
throughout the year; and considering that the maintenance of the prebend- 
aries and dignitaries of the oLp foundations is essential to their constitution ; 
we would propose that the several cathedral and collegiate establishments of 
England and Wales should be preserved in their statutable number of mem- 
bers, both residentiary and non-residentiary, together with their minor canons 
and other inferior officers of their several foundations ; and that the chapters 
should retain the management of their corporate revenues, the exercise of their 
corporate patronage, and the possession of all their present corporate rights. 

But whilst we contend for the integrity of cathedral institutions, we shall 
cheerfully acquiesce in any proposition which may clearly tend to render them, 
when so preserved, most conducive to the efficiency of the established church. 

We would, therefore, readily assent to the proposition contained in the 
fourth report of the late commissioners, that no person should hereafter be 
appointed to the office of dean in any cathedral or collegiate church, or in her 
Majesty's royal free chapel of St. George, in Windsor, or to the office of 
warden in the collegiate church of Manchester, or to the office of residentiary 
or fellow in the aforesaid churches, until he shall have been six years complete 
in priest’s orders. 

With respect to the revenues of the cathedral and collegiate establishments 
of England, we would suggest that all their corporate property should remain 
inviolate, and under their own control; but that the separate estates of indi- 
vidual members of chapters should be dealt with as hereafter follows :— 


That so much of the separate estates of the deans or non-residentiary 
prebendaries or dignitaries in the cathedrals named in the margin* be: 
reserved, and thrown into the corporate funds of their several chapters, as 
may suffice to make the deaneries in those cathedrals equal to a double 
residentiary stall. 

That the separate estates of the Deanery of York be added to the cor- 


—— A cc 


* Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, Lincoln, St. Paul's, Salisbury, Wells, and 
Windsor. 


Vou, XVIL.—May, IR40, 4E 
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porate property of that chapter, as recommended in the second report of 
the commissioners of inquiry. 

That two-thirds of the separate estates of the dean and residentiaries 
of Lichfield be added to the corporate property of the chapter, as recom- 
mended in the same report. 


That, with the above exceptions, the separate estates of all dignitaries, and 
also of all residentiary and non-residentiary prebendaries, subject to existing 
rights and interests, (except residence-houses within the precincts of the 

cathedral, and such small portions of land as are usually occupied with them,) 

be vested in a board, consisting of the archbishops and bishops of both pro- 
vinces, together with such members of her Majesty’s government and other 
persons as her Majesty may appoint, to be applied by them to the following 
purposes ; viz.,— 

Ist. To pay such stipend to each dignitary or non-residentiary pre- 
bendary as may be hereafter determined; such stipend in no case to be 
less than 20/, 

And, 2ndly, to aid the increase of parochial ministrations generally 
throughout England and Wales, provided that such sums, out of the pro- 
ceeds of the said fund, as may from time to time be voted to any diocese 
for such purposes, be distributed by a diocesan board, consisting of the 
bishop, the dean, and the archdeacons. 


And as it is desirable that a fund should be formed in each diocese, as far as 
practicable, for the augmentation of the poorer livings and the increase of pa- 
rochial ministrations, it is proposed that such fund shall be formed, in the first 
place, by a suspension of certain stalls in the larger cathedrals, according to 
Schedule (C.) appended to this paper, until the death or other avoidance of 
the now existing residentiaries, it being provided that such suspended stalls 
shall be filled up on, or immediately after, the death or avoidance of the last 
of the present existing residentiaries of each cathedral in which such stalls 
shall have been suspended. 

And we would further suggest, that, in aid of such fund, a contribution be 
required from the net annual income of every dean and residentiary to be 
hereafter appointed (except as after excepted), according to the scale in Sche- 
dule (A.); and that such capitular fund shall be disposed of by the dean and 
chapter of each such cathedral or collegiate foundation, for the following pur- 
poses only, with the approbation in each particular case of their visitor, or of 
the bishop of the diocese, in case he is not the visitor of such cathedral or col- 
legiate foundation. 


- The augmentation of livings in the gift of the chapter, wherever 
den in a certain proportion, according to the population, duties, &c., 
as may be agreed upon between the chapters and their visitor, or bishop. 
as aforesaid. 

2ndly. ‘The augmentation of livings in parishes where the chapters pos- 
sess the great tithes, though the livin gs be not in their gift, upon the same 
principles and with the same approbation. 

3rdly. The increase of parochial ministrations generally throughout 
the diocese, and in those parishes in which the chapters possess property 
though not in the diocese. 


We would propose, that all chapters in England and Wales in which the 
net annual income of each residentiary is less than 400/. per annum, shall be 
entirely exempted trom contribution. 


With respect to the chapters of Wales, we beg to suggest that they are so 
— in their character, that no plan applicable to the cathedrals of Eng- 
land could be usefully applied to them ; and we earnestly recommend that no 
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further alterations be made in their constitution and management, than such 
as the bishops of the respective dioceses, in concurrence with their deans and 
chapters may deem expedient. 

We are well aware that the plan above suggested, though ultimately as pro- 
ductive in annual income as that proposed in the fourth report of the commis- 
sioners, will, in some stages of its working, be less so; but we submit, that 
this partial disadvantage should not be set in opposition to the advantages of a 
plan which will maintain the cathedral establishments in their integrity and 
efliciency. ‘We deem it further necessary to state, that we have not adverted to 
the clauses in the bill adjusting the future incomes of deans and canons, as we 
feel satisfied that their operation would be found to be incompatible with the 
prudent and economical management of the funds of the larger chapters, and 
would ultimately reduce their members to the condition of stipendiaries. We 
venture to hope, therefore, that in estimating the comparative productiveness 
of the preceding plan, and of the plan proposed in the bill,* we may be justi- 
fied in omitting all consideration of the additional annual income which might 
be derived from this source. 

We deem it important to suggest, that the residence-houses, if any, attached 
to the several stalls proposed to be suspended in certain cathedral or collegiate 
chapters, be placed in the custody and continue under the control of the dean 
and chapter in each case, who shall receive any dilapidations legally to be de- 
manded from the executors of the deceased residentiary, or from him, if he 
avoids the same during his life, and shall lay out the sum so received on the 
necessary repairs of the house; and also shall have power to let the same, 
employing the rent in keeping up the house, and paying over the surplus 
thereof, if any, to the common capitular fund, or to any fund for the mainte- 
nance of the fabric of the cathedral; provided, that when the suspended stall 
is filled up, the residentiary succeeding thereto shall receive the house in the 
same state of repair, as he would have had a right to expect if he had suc- 
ceeded the preceding residentiary in due course; and such repair shall be ex- 
ecuted at the cost of the said dean and chapter out of the corporate income or 
fabric fund. 

We have refrained from offering any suggestions respecting ecclesiastical 
duties, both because we find no reference to them either in the fourth report 
of the commissioners, or in the bill now before the House of Commons, and 
because we are aware that the circumstances of the chapters are so various, 
and the opportunities and facilities afforded to each of undertaking additional 
duties with advantage to the church, are so different, that the subject requires 
a fuller consideration than we are at present competent to give it. 

But it appears to us indispensable, that in any bill brought into parliament 
for the purposes above stated, powers should be given to chapters, in concur- 
rence with their visitors, to provide for the regulation of residence during the 
proposed suspension of any residentiary stall; and it might be very useful 
that in such bill further powers should be given to chapters, with the like 
concurrence, but subject to an appeal to the archbishop of the province, to 
take such measures for the regulation of their minor canons, the advancement 
of theological learning, the improved education of the people, or any other 
objects for the benefits of the church as may be deemed consistent with the 
sacred purposes of their foundations. 


John Hume Spry, Prebendary of Canterbury. 

George Chandler, Dean of Chichester. 

George Peacock, Dean of Ely, 

John Bull, Canon Residentiary of Exeter. 

William Vaux, Prebendary of Winchester. 
31 March, 1840. 


* See Schedule (B.) 
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Scuepute ( A.) 
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1. St. Asaph. 5. 
2. Bangor. 6. 
3. St. David's. 7. 
4, Llandaff. 


Second Class of Cuarrers, contributing 20 per cent 
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Appendix (A), No. 11. 
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of their revenues. 
as unchanged. 








Chester. 
Ripon. 


Southwell. 





Fixat Propvuce of the proposed Conrrisutions of the Deans and Restpentiartrs of 
the different Cuarrers of England and Wales, according to the preceding Plan. 


Ist Class of Cuaprers, which contribute nothing :— 


. of the net Income of the Deans 


and RestpENTIARIFS, 


6 
6 
6 
6 
3 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 





From Residentiaries 
6 Residentiaries...£ 498 


Os. 
ao Ce @ 
w aes 
.. 646 O 
ws Coe 


596 0 
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of 15,411 18 


ae £1252 16 £3638 0 
iY 
a Third Class of Cuarters, contributing 30 per cent. 
4 fs From Deans. From Residentiaries 
ae l. Worcester... ...4°375 2s... ... 10 Residentiaries...£1878 Os. 
+ 2. Chichester® ... ... 376 4 .. 4. 4 ditto .. 752 8 
if BY kee. cee ese eee SEO 4 ice eee 8 ditto eo. 1516 16 
3 at | en i ee ee ditto » 766 16 
* of D Winskewter. «a. ws Ce: 2 uw cea & ditto «ws Si 4 
Be G6. Manchestert .... ... D7 16 ... «. 4 ditto os eon 19 
4 7. Rochester ... ... 408 0 .. ... 6 ditto ... 1224 0 
| tes 8. Canterbury... a ditto ... 2458 16 
7 a i SOUR «wet: wen see OE OO te | ditto -- 820 16 
a ag SOO” tae cee acs SE “es cc SS ditto eee 1326 12 
>. Ba, OO ccs. cca “SE OD cs “a “SS ditto .. 1463 8 
i; 12. Exeter® ... 0 7: 6 us ec ® ditto oo. 2073 12 
+ 4 ie SSS ——— 
: a £4974 0 £17,388 0 
. fa eae 
4 Fourth Class of Cuaprrers, contributing 35 per cent. 
eF From Deans. From Residentiarieés 
4 1. Windsor* coe seek 788 18s, ... «2. 12 Residentiaries,..44733 &s. 
: y 2. Westminster || ooo S49 16 2.2. coe 12 ditto we §=3098 16 
; 3. Lincoln® ie oss EO SO. ae ace ditto - 1514 2 
ft SR. ks es ear OS es en ditto «» 4065 12 
: 





| * The deanery is assumed asa double prebend.—See Second Report of the 
aH Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Appendix (A), No. 6. 

: t The deanery is assumed as a double prebend, and two-thirds of the separate 
j estates of the dean and prebendaries are added to their corporate income.—See 
é Second Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Appendix (A), No. 11. 

t Returns of the Ecclesiastical Revenues of England and Wales, p. 26. 

§ The separate estates of the dean (1800/, per annum) are assumed to be added 
-. to the corporate revenues.—See Second Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 


; | T'wo stalls have been recommended by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to be 
appropriated to the rectories of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, and ar- 
rangements are proposed in the bill (clause 24) for the further distribution of part 
In this calculation the constitution of the chapter is considered 
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Fifth Class of Cuaprers, contributing 40 per cent. 


From Deans, From Residentiaries. 











1. St. Paul’s* ... ...€ 1633 lvs. ... ... 3 Residentiaries...€2540 &s. 
2. Durham sia: <ae~ ee “ake en ditto --» 10,944 O 
£3457 12 £13,484 8 
: Total Amount of Conrrisputions. 
From Deanst ia on por ... £13,348 18s. 


From Residentiaries sat oi ee 40,088 G6 








Total from Cuaprers ... --. £63,271 4 





Scuepue (B.) 


Comparative Summary of the ultimate Annual Produce to the Funp from the 
Corporate Property of each Cuarrer, according to the proposed Plan and the 


Bill now before Parliament. 


The Plan. The Bill. 
1. Bristol esa a Oe Oe wai one” ee 
2. Gloucester... ona 792 0 iia sie 990 
3. Salisbury ave eee 800 0 coe w+ 1000 
4. Peterborough ove 861 12 eos ooo §©=—6: 7S 
3. Lichfield 7 an 938 16 aie ioc Ee 
6. Hereford cali ene 834 8 site ‘exe 596 
7. Worcester... wo mae ee «we. meee 
8. Chichester... ewe 1128 12 enn aie —_ 
9. Ely ... ; .. 1896 O es va «Eee 
10. Carlisle ‘ cw tue © aa ‘ei _— 
1l. Winchester... .. 2696 8 aaa -. J1396 
12. Manchester ... . +1193 8 pin eo — 
13. Rochester ia oe §6©66 SBC mee asa eee 
14. Canterbury -» 2868 12 ee -- 5464 
15. York ... “ee aie 1231 64 ies ; — 
16. Wells ... jan -- 1768 16 ine «oe 1474 
17. Norwich — - 1951 4 ‘a ae 1626 
18. Exeter ae . Bee oO . oo 666 
19. Windsor an « 2a ¢ sa . 9016 
20. Westminster ... . 8948 12 ia we: ee 
21. Lincoln ‘ oo ©§6©.—ds 95288 10 est — 
22. Oxford pa ww 22..6 - 2904 


23. St. Paul's one we @Qope S la ‘ide — 
24. Durham ne oc: Heeee 3 san «-» 13,680 


+ £63,271 4 £ 63,420 








The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in their Second Report, proposed to redistribute 
the Corporate Revenues of the Old Foundations, giving two shares to the Dean, and 
one to each Canon, making no additions to them from their separate estates, except 


——— a 


* The Deanery is assumed as a double Prebend.—See Second Report of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Appendix (A), No. 6. 

t The incomes of the deans and residentiaries have been taken from the Ap- 
pendix (A) to the Second Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, which, though 
known to be in some instances inaccurate, furnished, upon the whole, the most 
authentic account of them which could be referred to. 
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ceding summary will stand as follows :— 


1. 
2. 


4. 


5. 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


+h) 
~~ os 


23. 


24. 


No account is taken of the sum which would accrue to this Fund from the ope- 
ration of clauses 21 and 55 of the Bill, by which the incomes of all future Deaneries 
(those of Christ Church and Durham excepted) are adjusted to the respective limits 
of 10004. and 2000/., and of all future Canonries to the respective limits of 500l. 


and 10004, 


Srarement of the Produce of the susrenpep Strats, according to the proposed Plan. 


. 
a 


D~1 Mw be 


- 
—s 
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Bristol 
Gloucester 
Salisbury 


Peterborough 


Lichfield 
Hereford 
Worcester 
Chichester 
Ely ... 
Carlisle 
Winchester 
Manchester 
Rochester 
Canterbury 
ZOPK css 
Wells ... 
Norwich 
Exeter 
Windsor 


Westminster 


Lincoln 
Oxford 
St. Paul’s 
Durham 


Worcester 
Ely ‘ 
Winchester 
anterbury 
Exeter 
Windsor 
Westminster 
Oxford 
Durham 


£ 60,570 


The Plan. 
f£ 664 Os. 


792 0 
710 8 
861 12 
938 16 
704 4 
9953 12 
939 12 
1896 0 
1150 4 
2696 8 
1193 8 
1632 O 
2R68 12 
1231 4 
1550 8 
1951 4 
2304 O 
5149 18 
5948 12 
2018 2 
5082 0 
3266 8 
12,768 0 
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Scuepuce (C.) 


? stalls 
1 ditto 
2 ditto 
2 ditto 
1 ditto 
? ditto 
» ditto 
1 ditto 
2 ditto 


The Bill. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough Cathedral ..........seseeeee0e. March 13. 
Bishop of Rochester, St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster.......... April 1%. 


DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Boynton, Griffith....... Ba. Trinity Camb. Peterborough 
Burton, Chas, H......... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Rochester 
Carver, Chas......e0008. BA. Corpus Christi Camb. Peterborough 
Conway, Wim.........06. MA. ‘Trinity Camb. _ Rochester 
Corrance, H. F.......... B.A. Clare Hall Camb, Peterborough 
Cox, John Miles......... BA. Worcester Oxford Peterborough 
Field, Edward B.......... s8.c.t. Sidney Sussex Camb. Peterborough 
Green, FPrederick........ p.Ae Magdalen Hall Oxford Peterborough 
lngram, Richard Hunt... m.a. Worcester Oxford Rochester 
Jones, JOMES.....ccccccse p.a. St. Edm. Hall Oxford Peterborough 
Lazonby, Henry P....... B.A. Jesus Camb. Peterborough 
Y Maunsell, George E..... aa. Christ Church Oxford Peterborough 

Nevile, Gerard........... p.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Peterborough 
Piercy, John M. W.... ia. Clare Hall Camb. Peterborough 
Pridmore, E. M......0.. . BA. Clare Hall Camb. Peterborough 
Pycroft, James........00. Bea Trinity Oxford Peterborough 
Slight, John Goode....... pa. St. John’s Camb. Peterborough 
Stevens, Charles A,.... . BA. Trinity Camb. Rochester 
Thompson, John......... M.A. St. John’s Camb. Rochester 

pe- Thornton, Jobn........... Catherine Hall Camb. Peterborough 

= Wilkinson, William...... B.a. ‘Trinity Camb. Peterborough 

nits 

Ml. PRIESTS. 
Benn, William Heygate p.a. Merton Oxford Peterborough 
Dixon, James Murray.. b.a. St. Edm, Hall Oxford Rochester 
Garde, Richard........... Bea. Trinity Dublin Peterborough 
Jones, Jobn, of Cowbridge School Rochester 
Knipe, Randolph.......... Bea. Clare Hall Camb, Peterborough 

lan, Knollys, W. F. Erskine n.a. Merton Oxford Peterborough 
Laing, Charles............ BA. Queens’ Camb, Rochester 


The Bishop of London will bold a general ordination at the parish church of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster, on Friday the 8th of May, at three o'clock. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph intends to bold an ordination on Sunday, the 31st day of 
May. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester will hold his next ordination in the cathedral, on 
W hit-Sunday, the 7th of June. 

The Bishop of Lincoln's next ordination will be held in the cathedral chureh ef Lin- 
cola, on Trinity Sunday, the 14th of June. 





RESIGNATIONS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Appleton, Robert, the Chaplaincy of Reading County Gaol. 

Ry; omew.C_C. § the District Church of St. James's, in the ? 
artholomew,C. C. parish of St. Sidwell, Exeter Rev. A. A 

Buckle, R. H....... Buckland Ripers R. Dorset Salisbury J. Frampton, Esq. 

a ne Gt. Oakley R. Essex London St.Jobn’s Coll. Camb, 
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084 ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 

Name. Preferment, County. Diocese. Patron. 
Coney, T. B........ Chedzoy R. Somers. B.& W. Rev. Dr. Coney 
Dowell, S. W...... ; ge te - & Mot- Hants. Winches. Stephen Dowell, Esq. 
Harter, E. G. G... —— t Lancas, Chester J. Dickenson, Esq. 
Houlditch, Edward St. Leonard’s R. Devon. Exeter Samuel Wills, Esq. 


Walker, G. A., the Evening Lectureship of St. Andrew’s, Newcastle 
Woodham, T. F... Trinity Walcott P.C. Somerset. B.& W.  R, of Walcot 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bartholomew, C. C....... C.of Lympstone, Devon. 

Bowell, J. 5. Cucseccsosse Head Master of Kingsbridge Grammar School, 
FOG, FOR iccacecececes ... Chaplain to the County Gaol at Reading. 
Garnier, Thomas.......... Dean of Winchester. 

Hare, Julius Charles..... Archdeacon of Lewes. 

Hodgson, Francis..... ... Provost of Eton, 

Holmes, P..coccssesecsceses Head Master of Plymouth Free Grammar School. 
James, Thomas............ Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. 

Somen, TR. Wi Dcsnencoves Evening Lecturer of St. Andrew's, Newcastle. 
Loxley, Joba. .svcasceesees Chaplain of the Doncaster Workhouse. 
Melvill, Henry............ Chaplain to the Tower of London, 

Mortimer, G. F. W...... Head Master of the City of London School. 
Preenreve, W sccscissveosss Chaplain to the Maidstone Union W orkhouse. 


Riddle, J. B..cccccscseee Curate of the New Church at Leckhampton, Gloucestershire. 


Russell, Lord Wriothesley, a Prebendary of her Majesty’s Free Chapel of St. George, 
in the Castle of Windsor, 


Senith; Co Py. scsssenssses One of the Domestic Chaplains of Viscount Combermere. 





PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Addenbroke, FE. .... Spernal R. Warwick Worces. 
Bavlee, Joseph, KR. of the New Church, Woodside, Liverpool 
Bellamy, E......... Dersingbam \V. Norfolk Norwich John Bellamy, Esq. 
lencowe, Charles } ee Law- Northam. Peterb. J. J. Blencowe, Esq. 
Bovle, John........ Brighouse P. C, W. York York Ven. C, Musgrave 
CliRenms Bi Ossccess Somerton R. Oxford Oxtord Rev. H. Wintle 
Cust, Edward......§ Danby Whiskie R., Un york Chester Rev. D. M. Cust 

@ ow. Yafforth, C, ‘ 

re Wellow P. C. Notts York Ear! of Scarborough 


Frampton, W.C.... Buckland Ripers R. Dorset = Salisbury J. Frampton, Esq. 

a § St. John the Baptist - § Pec.of PD.) . : 
Hanburgh, T....... »  V. Hereford I ; Heref. > of Heref. yD & C,. of Hereford 
Haves, John, Incumbent of Christ Church, Harpurhey, near Manchester 
Hodgson, J. F..... Horsham V. Sussex Chiches. Abp. of Canterbury 
Honevwood, P. J. Bradwell Trinity R. Essex London 
( District Church of St. } 

James inthe parish ( Devon Exeter Rev. A. Atherley 
) of St.Sidwell, Exeter 
Latrobe, J. A., Minister of the New Church of St. Thomas at Kendal, Westmoreland 
§ Holbrook in Duftield ) 1D 


Kitson, W. C 


Leek, William..... 2 PC ‘ erby L.& C. Mrs. Upton 
Sy ee Trinity Walcot P. C. Somers. B. & W, R. of Walcot 
Luscombe, S. ...... Chedzov R. Somers. B. & W. Rev. Dr. Coney 


Marsden, J. H..... Gt. Oakley R. Essex London St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
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mb. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. 
Ormerod, Oliver... ee { Laneas, Chester 
Partridge, J. A.... Bodbam R. Norfolk Norwich 

, § Staple Fitzpaine R. Qo » eal 
Portman, F. B.....) © cum Bickenhall C, §°°™e™ 5. & W. 


§ Shorwell V. & 
@ Mottiston R. 
Robinson, Henry.. Haselbech R. Northam. Peterb. 


Salman, W.S S — Wenkeny Notts York 


Robertson, E....... 


St. Saviour’s R. 


Stamer, William... Walcot t Somers. B.& W. 


Thomas, Hugh P., the Incumbency of the New Church of St. Michael at Tonge, 


Yorkshire 


Whately, Charles.. } Rely Sey New UGlouces. Gl. & Br. 


Church, Brimscomb 4 


4 Walcot St. Swithin’s ? Somers. B.& W 


Widdrington,S. H. » R 


Wightwick, Chas. Codford St. Peter R. Wilts Salisbury 


Wilkinson, T....... Stanwix V. Cumb. Carlisle 
Wills, G. W. B... St. Leonard’s R. Devon Exeter 
Woodham, T. F..... Brancaster R. Norfolk Norwich 


Wordsworth, J.... Plombland R. Cumb. Carlisle 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Baker, Richard, British Chaplain at Hamburgh 
Chaplain to the Tower of London 
Culpho P. C, Suffolk Norwich 
& St. Peter-ad Vin- . 
aie. teates Middl. London 
Birch, Thomas, D.C. L., Archdeacon of Lewes 


Brinklow R. & ee it 
Bloxham, R. R.... : Bulkington V. Warwick L.& C. 


Bailey, Rushton R. 


Minister of Trinity Chapel, Waltham Cross 
ae arene Swineshead V. & ar — 
Frampton V. ; Lincoln Lincoln 
Bolton, William.... Brancaster R Norfolk Norwich 
: {Staple Fitzpaine R. 2. 
Bower, Henry..... - Ricken, ( Somes. B. & W. 
Burges, W. C...... Osmotberley V. N. York York 
Campbell, Jobn, Kingsland 
Carey, Richard... § Barrowden R. Rutland Peterb. 


& a Prebendary of York Cathedral 
Carleton, Richard, C. of Killead 


Carpenter, Lant, D.D. on his passage from Naples to Leghorn 


Creswell, Edward. Radford V. Notts York 

CUNWON, J icccedncsns Plumbland R. Cumb. Carlisle 

Cust, William...... Danby Whiske R. w. N. York Chester 
Yafforth C. 


Cutler, James, Prebendary of Leckford, Hampshire 
Davies, Thomas, M.A., Fell. of Merton Coll. Oxford 


eee Wellow P.C Notts York 

Dolben, T. D....... Spernal R. Warwick Worces. 
Drake, William.... Oadby V. Leices. Lincoln 
Dyer, Thomas...... = w. Lenchwiek Worces. Worces. 


Vou. XVI1.—May, 1840. 


: Hants Winches. 


“OF 
JS 


Patron. 


J. Dickenson, Esq. 
J.T. Mott, Esq. 


E. B. Portman, Esq. 


Stephen Dowell, Esq. 


Bp. of Peterborough 


Duke of Newcastle 


R. of Walcot 


David Ricardo 


Dow. Lady Rivers 


Pemb. Coll,, Oxford 
Bishop of Carlisle 
Samuel Wills, Fsq. 
T. Woodham, Fsq. 
H. Curwen, Esq. 


T. T. Gurdon, Esq. 


The Queen 


Lord Chancellor 

C. K. Tunnard 
Trinity Coll,, Camb. 
H. Holloway, Esq. 
i. B. Portman, Esq. 
Bishop of Durbam 


Marquess of Exeter 


Lord Chancellor 
H. Curwen, Esq. 


Rev. D. M. Cust 


Earl of Scarborough 


— Windbam, Esq. 
D. & C. of Worcester 
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Name. Preferment. County. Divcese. Patron. 
Eddowes, Jobn.... Belton V. Leices. Lincoln Marquess of Hastings 
Gibson, Robert 
Goodall, Joseph, Provost of Eton 
Hamilton, J. T., late C. of Woking, Surrey 
Hickes, George, late of Stone, near Berkley 


Hill, H. W covesccees } ag oo ve C Height- W orces. Hereford Mr. M. Wigley 

Hodgson, Jacob... Gt. Crosby P. C. Lancas. Chester Rk. of Sephton 

Se on oe § Cosheston R. Pemb. St. Dav. Sir J. Owen, Bart 
) see “ef 


2 & Rhoscrowther R. Pemb. St. Dav. Lord Chancellor 
Irving, William, M.A. and Fell.-Com. of Jesus Coll. Oxtord 
Jones, J. D., C. of the New Church at Aberayron, Cardiganshire 


Lianhillaeth R. Monm. Llandaff Earl of Abergavenny 
Jones, ae. te daa ea : Monm. Llandaff Bishop of Liandafi 


King, John, late P. C. of St. James’s Church, Leeds 

Merchant, William, Foulmire, Cambridgeshire 

Mogg, Arthur, C. of Paulton and Farringdon, Somersetshire 

Morell, D.D., Darlington Place, Bathwick 

Nunn, William, Minister of the Episcopal Chapel of St. Clements, Manchester 
Palmer, John,Senior Fell. of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge 

Rennell, Thomas, D.D., Dean of Winchester, and a Prebendary of St Paul's 


Rogers, H. H...... Pylle R. Somers. B.& W. E. B. Portman, bsg. 
TU, Bissisgevnsies § Compton Martin R. Somers. B.& W. Duke of Buckingham 
- @ = w. Nempnett C, 


Rycroft, Henry, at Cadiz 
Shute, G., Littleton, Worcestershire 
Spry, Joseph H., B.A., only son of Lieut.-Col, W. B. Spry, of the Madras Army 


Staunton, W.T.C. Aslackby V. Lincoln Lincoln Rev. F. Barstow 
Stoughton, James. — R. & Foxley Norfolk Norwich E. Lombe, Esq. 
Ward, Richard.. -) ’ ~~ Vos ores Kent Canterb.  Earlof Aylesford 
Watkins, C. K..... Fenny Compton R. Warwick L. & C. Corp.Ch.Coll.Oxford 
Wawn, T. D., Domestic Chaplain to Earl Stanhope, at Stanton-by-Dale R. Derbyshire 
Willams, , C. of Peterston super Ely, near Cardiff 

Wodebouse, T...... { Norton R. Kent Canterb. Bishop of Rochester 


2 & a Canon of Wells Cathedral 


IRELAND. 


rREFERM?ENTS. 


Halburd, Robert... Kilanully R. Cork Cork The Bishop 

Hallaran, William, Magourney R, Cork Cloyne The Bishop 

Sadleir, Henry...... Inchegula R. Cork Cork The Bishop 

Swanzy, Henry..... Macroom R, Cork Cloyne The Bishop 
DEATHS. 

Johnson, Henry... Magourney R. Cork Cloyne The Bishop 
i . } Knocktemple R. ae “a ba 
King, Thomas...... v& Kilbolane P.C. ¢ f ork Cloyne The Bishop 
Lloyd, Richard...... Kilanully R. Cork Cork The Bishop 
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March 2s. 


Worcester College. —There will be an elec- 
tion of a scholar in this college, on the founda- 
tion of Dr. Clarke, on the 8th day of May 
next. The scholarships on this foundation are 
open to all who are ete of English parents, 
with a preference, ceteris paribus, to the or- 
plans of clergymen of the church of England. 
Candidates must deliver to the provost certifi- 
cates of the baptism of their father and mother, 
and of themselves, and of the marriage of their 
pirents, together with a testimonial of moral 
and religious character, on or before Monday, 
the 4th of May. 

Queen's College. —An election of an exhibi- 
tioner on the Michel Foundation, at Queen’s 
College, will take place on Thursday, 21st May 
next. Candidates must be natives of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, who have attained the full 
ave of fifteen, and have not exceeded the age of 
twenty years, and, if members of the univer- 
sity, must not have been matriculated longer 
than twelve calendar months. At the same 
time there will also be an election to an exhibi- 
tion on Sir Francis Bridgman’s foundation, 
open to natives of lames, Cheshire, and 
Wiltshire ; and to another for natives of Mid- 
dlesex, founded by Keane Fitzgerald, Esq. 
Certificates of baptism, and testimonials of good 
conduct, must be delivered to the provost of 
the said college, by the respective candidates, 
ou or before Saturday, the 16:h of May. The 
eximination will commence on Monday, the 
Isth, at ten in the morning, 

University College.—The Bible Clerkship 
in this college will become vacant at the end of 
the next Easter Term. Candidates must not 
be less than eighteen nor more than twenty 
years of age, and if already members of the 
University, must not have exceeded four terms 
from their matriculation. A preference will 
be given, ceteris paribus, to the son of a cler- 
gyman, ee for further particulars 
must be made to the master, on or before Tues- 
day, May 19th. 

On Thursday last, the following degrees were 
conferred — 

Doctor in Civil Law —Hon. and Rev. H. 
Legge, Fellow of All Souls’, grand com- 
pounder. 

Bachelor in Civil Law —Rev. J. H. Risley, 
Fellow of New College. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. E. P. Smith, Pem- 
broke > Rev. A. Turner, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. F. Maitland, Christ 
Church; Rev. G. T. Hyatt, Wadham. 

In a Convocation holden in the afternoon of 
the same day, it was unanimously agreed that 
the sum of 5001. should be granted out of the 
evneral funds of the University as a donation 


eerrrre 


to the Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor throughout England and Wales in the 
principles of the Established Church. 

The Duke of Wellington had an audience of 
Prince Albert, on Tuesday afternoon, at Buck- 
ingham Palace, to present to His Royal High- 
ness the diploma of a Doctor in Civil Law, 
conferred upon his Royal Highness by this 
University. 

Mr. W. L. Bevan, Commoner of Balliol 
College, has been chosen a Lusby Scholar, 

Mr. J. Gordon, B.A. of Brasennose College, 
has been elected a Mathematical Scholar. 


Aprila, 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the following letters were communicated to the 
House :— 

“ The Rev. the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

‘« My dear Sir, enclose a copy of a letter 
which I have just now received from Prince 
Albert. 

‘* Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

* WELLINGTON. 

‘* London, March 28th, 1840.” 





“My Lord Duke,—Although I attempted 
to express my thanks when [ had the pleasure 
of seeing your Grace, and of receiving at your 
Grace’s hands the diploma granted to me by 
the University of Oxford, I feel that I did not 
sufficiently express to your Grace my sense of 
the obligation Twas under, and I have now to 
request that your Grace will have the kindness 
to convey to the Masters and Scholars of the 
University of Oxford the very lively satisfaction 
which I have derived from the distinguished 
honour conferred upon me, and I feel this ho- 
nour to be greatly enhanced by the medium 


throngh which they have made their commu. ._ 


nication, 
“LT remain, my Lord Duke, yours faithfully, 
* ALBERT. 

*¢ Buckingham Palace, 28th March, 1840.” 

On Thursday last, the following degrees were 
conterred :— 

Bachelor im Divinity — Rev. RC. Willis, 
University College, Grand Compounder. 

Bachelors of Arts — Rev. F. W Briggs, 
hagdalen Hall, and R. Powell, Worcester 
College, both incorporated from Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

Architectural Society.—At a meeting holden 
on Wednesday se’nnight, the Rev. C. P. Eden, 
of Oriel College, in the chair, 

A paper was read by the Rev. W. Sewell, of 
Exeter College, on the principles and theory of 
Gothic architecture, contrasted with other 
styl s; also pointing out its ss mbotical mean- 
ing, and intimate connexion with Christianity 

It is iunpossible to give an idea of this eloquent 
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and interesting discourse in the short space 
which can here be allotted to it; but we may 
notice one or two observations which struck us 
with particular force. lie observed that no 
religious mind could hesitate for a moment in 
what style to build a church: in any other 
style our ideas could only be associated with 
theatres, or with heathen temples, while Gothic 
architecture we could associate with nothing 
but Christianity; and the more deeply we 
enter into it, the more we shall be impressed 
with the fervent piety and strong religious feel- 
ing of those who designed our Gothic churches. 
Every religion has had, and must necessarily 
have, an architecture of its own, impressed 
with itsown character. Thus the Egyptian, 
the Greek, the Hindu, or the Chinese, each 
conveys to us the idea of the religion which it 
embodied ; and in the same manner Gothic 
architecture is essentially Christian and catholic, 
in its true and proper sense ; the errors and su- 
perfluities of Romanism are no more essential 
to it than they are to true Christianity. No 
one can enter into St. Paul's Cathedral with 
the same feelings with which he enters West- 
minster Abbey ; nor will all the magnificence 
of St. Peter's, at Rome, impress the mind with 
the same mysterious sense of religious awe 
which is experienced in York Minster. 

The following new members were admitted — 
The Venerable the Archdeacon of Oxford ; the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Northampton ; Mr. 
Hill, Balliol College ; Mr. Littlehales, New 
College; Mr. Joy; Rev. J. Bliss, Oriel Col- 
lege; the Hon, W. H. Dawnay, M.A., Christ 
Church. 

A drawing of Bishop Waynflete’s Chapel 
and School-room, at Waynflete,in Lincolashire, 
was presented by the Rev. Walter Tireman, 
M.A. of Magdalen College. 


April 11. 
In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the following Petition to both Houses of Par- 
liament was unanimously agreed to :— 


To the Right Honourable, &c. &e., the hum- 
ble Petition of the Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars of the University of Oxford, 

Sheweth, 

That your petitioners have learnt that an 
Act, recently passed by the Legislature of Up. 
per Canada, entitled ‘* An Act to provide fee 
the Sale of the Clergy Reserves, and for the 
distribution of the proceeds thereof,’” has been 
laid before both Houses of Parliament, agree- 
ably to the provisions of 31 Geo. LIL, ch. 3t. 

That your petitioners humbly conceive the 
original allotment and appropriation of the 
Clergy Reserves in Upper Canada to have been 
dictated by enlarged views of policy and bene- 
volence. Of policy, in bearing witness to the 
truth of the principle that an established reli- 
gion is essential to the welfare of a state; of 
benevolence, in supplying the spiritual wants 
of all conditions in the colony, without exciting 
the animosity, by pressing upon the resources, 
of individuals. 

To the views thus wisely developed, the 
measure now hefore vour honourable House is 


manifestly opposed, recognising, as it does, the 
adunlesibility of all ‘seneasinailanl of Christians 
to share, in proportion to their numbers, in the 
encouragement and support afforded by the 
state ; thus fomenting, instead of allaying, re- 
ligious divisions, and retarding the ultimate 
attainment of political harmony and mutual 
good will. 

That this Act of the colonial oe will 
fall with twofold severity upon the clergy of 
the church of England ; taking effect at a time 
when the withdrawal of the parliamentary 
yer formerly dispensed to them through the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts has reduced them to distress and 
destitution, whilst constant and increasing de- 
mands = made upon their Christian compas- 
sion by the yearly influx, encouraged by the 
government at home, of emigrants from this 
country, most of them poor, and struggling 
with the difficulties necessarily attendant upon 
their situation. ‘To these privations and dis- 
couragements the Canadian clergy have hitherto 
subinitted with cheerfulness, apne upon the 
bless ng of God, that, in proportion to the pro- 
gress of colonization around them, ample means 
would be eventually placed at their disposal for 
the spiritual improvement and consolation of 
their Ssthow-subjects in that province, and that 
habits of peaceful loyalty would thus be diffused 
among them, fraught with blessings to them- 
selves and to the empire at large. 

That the measure now before your honour- 
able House is calculated, in the judgment of 
= petitioners, at once to extinguish these 

opes ; to diminish the usefulness and efficiency 
of the established church in Upper Canada ; 
inflict injustice and spoliation upon its minis- 
ters; and undermine the very foundation of 
individual and national happiness—the know- 
ledge of salvation rete: our Divine Re- 
deemer. 

Actuated hy these considerations, your peti- 
tioners most humbly and earnestly entreat your 
hvuourable house to adopt such measures as to 
its wisdom shall seem best for averting from 
one of our most important colonies the evil 
consequences which are to be apprehended 
from this Act, and for settling the questions 
connected with the Clergy Reserves in such a 
manner as shall be most consistent with justice, 
with a due regard to religion, the principles of 
our constitution, and the permanent welfare 
and tranquillity of the province. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray. 

April 18. 

On Saturday last, being the last day of 
Term, a Congregation was holden for granting 
Graces and conferring Degrees, when the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred : — 

Masters of Arts—The Hon. R. Windsor 
West, Balliol; W. Miller, New Coll., Esquire 
Bedel of Law. 

Bachelor of Arts—W. Shillito, University 
College. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. W. E. Dickson 
Carter, from Winchester College, was admitted 
Scholar of New College. 
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April 25. 
Yesterday, the following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows of Oriel College :—Mr. T. B. 
Cornish, B.A. of Trinity College; Mr. A. J. 
Christie, B. A., Scholar of Queen’s College, on 
the Michel Foundation; and Mr. J. Fraser, 
Scholar of Lincoln College. 


—e - 


CAMBRIDGE. 


March 28. 


University Craven Scholarship.—On the 

14th instant, we stated that Messrs. Simonds, 
of King’s College, and Bather, of St. John’s 
College, were to be re-examined for this Scho- 
larship, which having been done, the Exa- 
miners met yesterday, and decided in favour of 
the former. 
' Cambridge Camden Society. — The tenth 
meeting of this Society was held last Saturday, 
at the Philosophical Society’s Rooms, the Pre- 
sident in the chair. A model was exhibited of 
Coton Font in its restored state, which reflects 
reat credit on Mr. Flack, the Society’s mo- 
eller. A paper was read by Mr. Hamilton, 
Trinity, on St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
in which an account was given of the restora- 
tion of its font ; and one by Mr. Neale, Tri- 
nity, on certain churches in Herts. Three 
brass effigies from St. Patrick’s were exhi- 
bited by the former; and those of Sir Philip 
Peletot (1361), Sir John Butteler (1421), 
and a priest of very early date, from Walton, 
Herts; and of Sir John Say and his lady 
(1473), from Broxbourne, by the latter. 

Six new members were elected, among whom 
Mr. Milman’s name deserves to be mentioned. 

The meeting then adjourned till Saturday, the 
28th. 

April 4. 

Bell's Scholars. —The following gentlemen 
were yesterday elected University Scholars, on 
the Rev. Dr. Bell's Foundation:—F. Gell, 
Trinity College; F. H. Cox, Pembroke Coll. 

The Cirancellor’s Medallists. —The two gold 
medals for the best classical scholars among the 
commencing Bachelors of Arts of the present 
year were on Monday last ee to A. C. 
Gooden, Trinity College, and W. S. Wood, 
St. John’s College. 

The following are the names of the Incep- 
tors to the degree of Master of Arts at the Con- 
gregation held yesterday :— 

A. Thacker, Fellow of Trinity; W. N. 
Griffin, Fellow of St. John’s; E. Brumell, 
Fellow of St. John’s ; H. Christmas, St. John’s; 
H. Orme Wood, St. John’s; R. W. ee 
St. John’s ; J. Freeman, St. Peter's; W. M. 
H. Elwyn, Pembroke ; J. Pulling, Fellow of 
Corpus Christi ; T. Coward, Queens’; H. C. 
Holmes, Catharine Hall; J. Oswald Routh, 
Christ's; W. H, Roberts, Emmanuel. 

At the same Congregation, the following De- 
grees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in the Civil Law—G. J. Gran- 
ville, Downing. 


Bachelor in Physic—E. G. Jarvis, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts.—A. Grant, Trinity ; é. 
B. Norman, Trinity; D. W. Williams, Tri- 
nity ; C, A. Raines, St. John’s; J. Romney, 
St. John’s; F. C. Bellis, Clare Hall; J. 
Swann, Trinity Hall; J. Till, Queens’; C, 
Turner, Queens’; Z. Nash, Catharine Hall ; 
J. A. Ashley, Jesus; C. H. G. Butson, Mag- 
dalene; W.S. Dawson, Magdalene ; J. Green, 
Emmanuel. 


A. J. Miller, M.A., Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, was admitted ad eundem of this Univer- 
sity. 

At the same Congregation, a Grace passed 
the Senate confirming the following Report of 
the New Library Syndicate :— 


“« That Mr. Cockerell has certified to the 
Vice-Chancellor that Messrs. Rigby have satis- 
factorily completed the substantial works of the 
New Library, and that the remaining works 
embraced in the contract are comparatively of 
small amount; and Mr. Cochuall bak there- 
upon recommended that a sum of 1000/. be 
now paid to Messrs. Rigby on account of the 
works already completed, in addition to 20,945/. 
already paid to them on that account. That, 
although Messrs. Rigby are not at present en- 
titled by the terms of their contract to any fur- 
ther payment, the Syndics, under the circum- 
stances stated in Mr. Cockerell’s certificate, 
beg leave to recommend to the Senate that the 
said sum of 1000/. be paid to Messrs. Rigby, 
provided that they and their sureties do ex- 
pressly signify, in writing, their consent to the 
proposed payment, and that the same shall in 
no manner affect their respective liabilities for 
the due performance of the contract.” 


With a view to carry into effect the recom- 
mendation contained in a Report of the New 
Library Syndicate of Dec. 5, and confirmed by 
a grace of the Senate of . 11, 1839, the 
following grace was offered to the Senate and 
carried :— 

* To affix the seal of bonds of 300/. each to 
the amount of 4500/., bearing interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum ;, such interest 
to be paid out of the 500/. annually charged 
on the Library Fund by the above-mentioned 
grace, and the bonds themselves to be gradually 
paid off as the 500/. so charged on the Library 
Fund shall supply the means. ” 


At the same Congregation, the Tollowing 
grace also passed the Senate :— 

‘“* To grant to the late Vice-Chancellor, from 
the common chest, the sum of 165/. 11s. 7d., 
being the balance due to him on account of the 
Botanic Garden for the year ending at Michael- 
mas, 1839.”"" 


On Saturday last, the ye | —— 
were admitted Scholars of Clare Hall, in this 
University :— 


Watson. | Koe. 
Glover. Godfrey. 
Mansfield. Hildebrand. 
Robinson. | Margetts. 
Haskoll. 
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Caius College Classical Examination. 
On Monday last, the following gentlemen of 
Caius College obtained the classical prizes : — 

SECOND YEAR. FIRST YEAR. 
~ ewe first prize. Halls, first prize. 
Walpole, second ditto. | Worledge, second do. 

The Rev. J. Saunders, B.D., Fellow of Sid- 
ney Sussex College, has been appointed, by the 
Rev. Dr, Chafy, Master of that Society, to a 
Sadlerian Lectureship in this University. 


Cambridge Camden Society.—The eleventh 
eneral, and first evening, meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society was held at the Philo- 
sophical Rooms last Saturday. The attendance 
was remarkably full. After the election of the 
new members, among whom may be mentioned 
the names of Lord Chief Justice Tindal, the 
Rev. Dr. Mill, and Mr. Rickman, the archi- 
tect, the President proceeded to open the 
business by an address on the necessity of 
studying ecclesiastical architecture on ecclesi- 
astical principles. The time, he said, was fast 
passing away when the convenience of men, 
and not the glory of God, was laid down as the 
first principle in the erection of a church ; and 
roceeded to enumerate the happy effeets which 
eae ensued where not only the useful, but also 
the ornamental parts of an ecclesiastical build- 
ing were repaired or restored, These effects, 
he remarked, tended, ainong other advantages, 
to keep alive in the breast of the village con- 
gregation a respect and love, not only for their 
own place of worship, but for the rites and or- 
dinances of the church. He made some obser- 
vations on the objection that these studies tend 
to foster superstition, and concluded by exhort- 
ing the Society to keep constantly in mind that 
principle of its constitution which required 
that they should be pursued in subordination 
to the leading studies of the University. 

A paper was next read from M. H. Bloxam, 
Esy., of Rugby, containing descriptions and 
drawings of the chantry-altars still remaining 
in this kinedom. He more particularly in- 
stanced those of Bengeworth, Worcestershire ; 
Eustone, and Broughton Castle, Oxfordshire ; 
Warmington, Warwickshire. In illustration 
of this paper, Mr. Codd, of St. John’s, exhi- 
bited a drawing of the magnificent Rere-dos 
Screen of Harlton Church, in this county. 

A paper was then read from the committee, 
illustrated from several private collections, on 
Ecclesiastical Brasses, A regular series of 
these, from 1350 to 1368, were exhibited and 
deseribed. The impressions, it may be observed, 
(upwards of fifty in number, which were hung 
round the gallernes,) made the coup dail, on 
enteriag the room, very striking. 

Among the brasses exhibited may be men- 
tioned, John de Sleford (1401) and John Blod- 
well (1462), from Balsham Church; Abbot 
Thomas de la Mare, and another Abbot, from 
St. Albans; Archbishop Bowet, from York 
Minster (1426) ; Dr. Thomas Worsley (1501), 
from Wimpole ; Bishop Goodrich (1536), from 
Fly Cathedral ; Dean Tindal, from the same ; 


and one of those most rare brasses, a chalice 
( 1432), from Bishop’s Burton, Yorkshire. 

The meeting adjourned at a quarter to ten. 

A party of the society, with the president, on 
Thursday, made an architectural visit to the 
churches of Landbeach, Streatham, and Ely, 
(the Cathedral and St. Mary’s.) A similar 
visitation to a different part of the county will 
take place on Old May-Day in the ensuing 
term. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening—Dr. Hodgson, the 
president, being in the chair. The papers read 
were—a memoir of Mr. Kelland, “ On the 
Quantity of Light intercepted by a Crating 
before a Lens ;’’ and a memoir, by Professor 
Miller, “On the Form of Crystals of Tin.” 


April V1. 

On Monday Ist, the following gentlemen of 
St. John’s College were elected Foundation 
Fellows of that society :—C. Colson, B. A. ; G. 
F. Reyner, B.A. ; F. S. Bolton, B.A. ; J. 
Woolley, B.A.; W. S. Wood, B.A.; F. L. 
Lloyd, B.A. ; and F. France, B.A. Also, E. 
Docker, B.A.; N. M. Manley, B.A. ; and 
W. Parkinson, B.A., were elected Fellows, 
upon the Foundation of Mr. Platt. 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. J. Oswald 
Routh, B.A. of Christ’s College, in this Uni- 
versity, was elected a Fellow of that Society, 
on the Foundation of Sir John Finch and Sir 
Thomas Baines. 

There will be congregations on the following 
days of the ensuing Easter Term :— 


Vednesday...... May 6, at eleven. 
Wednesday...... — 20, at eleven. 
Wednesday...... June 3, at eleven. 
Thursday ...... — 11,( Stat. B.D. Comm.) 

at ten. 
Wednesday...... — 24, at eleven. 
Saturday......... July 4, at eleven. 
Monday ......... — 6, at eleven. 
ade oe — 10 (end of term ) at ten. 


The Examiners have given notice that the 
following will be the clossical subjects of ex- 
vinination for the degree of B.A. in the year 
1842 :— 

Demosthenes Adversus Leptinem. 
Juvenal Satires, X., XIIL, XIV. 
Aj ril 1s. 

At a Convocation on Wednesday last, the 
Ven. Francis Hodgson, of King’s College, and 
Archdeacon of Derby, was admitted to the de- 
gree of Bachelor in Divinity, by Royal Man- 
date. 

The remains of the late Dean of Winchester 
were interred in the north transept of the 
cathedral, on Tuesday. The funeral was an 
unostentatious one, and with the exception of a 
requiem sung over the body at the grave, the 
usual burial-service was not departed from. 

April 25. 

On Monday last, William Marsh, Esq., B.A. 
of Caius College, in this University, was elected 
a Fellow of Trinity Hall by the Master and 
Fellows of that society. 
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BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


LO POOOO IOS CE OORO Ie ~ 


BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—The .! of the Rev. T. V. Fos- 
berry, West Cliffe House, Isle of Wight; of 
Rev. W. Garratt, c. of St. James's, Bristol ; 
of Rev. F. Webber, Eglas Merther, near Truro ; 
of Rev. E. H. Cozens, Shepton Mallett ; of 
Hon. and Rev. F. A. Phipps, Boxford R., 
Suffolk ; of Rev. R. Martin, Cold Overton 
Hall (still born) ; of Rev. E. H. Sawbridge, 
Thelnetham, Suffolk; of Rev. J. D. Becher 
Carlton-on-Trent ; of Rev. W. Clements, Hal- 
sted; of Rev. Dr. Greenwood, Colne Engine, 
Essex; of Rev. E. Pole, Sheviocke P., Corn- 
wall; of Rev. R. Stranger, Zeal Monachorum 
R., Devon ; of Rev, W. Wallace, Thorpe Ab- 
bots R., Norfolk; of Rev. H. T. Wheler, 
Berkeley R., Somersetshire ; of Rev. R. Shep- 
herd, Clare Cottage, East Malling ; of Rev. W. 
Ili!!, Prince’s Street, Leicester ; of Rev. P. 
Scholefield, Green Street, Grosvenor Square ; of 
Rev. Wm. Bull, Harwich ; of Rev. H. Wilding, 
Ghurch House, Claine, Worcester; of Rey. 
D. R. Godfrey, Batheaston; of Rev. R. A. 
Court Bendon, Cheddar V. (still born); of 
Rev. P. D. Foulkes, Shebbear V., Devon 
(twin sons); of Rev. W. K. Tatam, Incum- 
bent of the New Church, Oswaldtwisle, Lan- 
cashire ; of Rev. T. Tattershall, D.D., p. ce. 
of St. Augustine-in-Walton, Lancashire; of 
Rev. C. Lyne, r. of Roche, Cornwall ; of Rev. 
E. Robert, v. of Llanynys, Denbighshire; of 
Rev. G. Vesey, c. of Brooklodge; of Rev. C. 
P. Vivian ; of Rev. H. U. Tighe, Clomore R. ; 
of Rev. J. Alexander, Killegally Glebe, King’s 
Connty, Ireland ; of Rev. R. L. Burton, Ford, 
near Shrewsbury ; of Rev. J. Tracey, Durt- 
mouth V. ; of Rev. T. 8S. Horstord, Botcombe, 
near Bruton ; of Rev. W. L. A. Parker, p. ec. of 
Wednesfield, Staffordshire ; of Rev. W. Hard- 
ing, Hockleigh V., Essex; of Rev. J. Tobin, 
Liskard, Cheshire; of Rev. C. T. Curtis, 
Chard; of Rev. J. H. Wake, Incumbent of 
Hedon, Yorkshire ; of Rev. W. Willett, Shrop- 
ham Villa; of Rev. Chas. Borton, Wickam- 
brook V., Suffolk. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. P. 
Thompson, Chatham; of Rev. H. E. Cham- 
berlain, Chelwood ; of Rev. J. Lawson, Hen- 
don; of Rev. H. J. Sperling, Luttenbury 
Hill; of Rev. J. H. Woodward, Bristol ; of 
Rev. W. A. Osborne, Macclesfield ; of Rev. 
W. Valentine, M.A., Chaplain of the London 
Hospital; of Rev. G. F. Pigott, Abington 
Piggotts R. ; of Rev. T. A. Houblon, M.A. 
of Oriel Coll., Oxon (still born); of Rev. J. T. 
H. Smith, Hardin V.; of Rev. N. Smart, 
M.A. Oriel Coll., Oxon; of Rev. W. Sharp, 
Little Salkeld V. (still born); of Rev. H. Har- 
vey, Bradford V., Wiltshire; of Rev. S. M. 
a Trellick Terrace, London ; of Rev. 
W. K. Marshall, St. Mary’s P., Bridgenorth, 
Salop ; of Rev. J. B. Owen, Incumbent of St. 


Mary’s, Belston; of Rev. H. W. Buckley, 
Hartshorne R., Derbyshire ; of Rev, G. Rooke, 
Emberton V., Northumberland ; of Rev. N. 
Tindal, Sandhurst V., Gloucestershire; of 
Rev. J. F. E. Warburton, Warburton R., 
Cheshire ; of Rev. W. Blyth, Sedgeford, Nor- 
folk ; of Rev. C, H. Gaye, St. James's, Lon- 
don ; of Rev. R. C. Phelips, Cucklington R., 
Somersetshire ; of Rev. L. Ottley, Acton V, 
Suffolk ; of Rev. G. St. John, Rainbow Hill 
Cottage, Worcestershire ; of Rev. F. Turner, 
Exeter ; of Rev. R. Harington, Old R., North- 
amptonshire ; of Rev. F. Garden, Royal Hill, 
Greenwich; of Rev. W. Hyde, Denyatt P., 
Somersetshire ; of Rev. W. R. Newbolt, So- 
merton V., Somersetshire ; of Rev. B. C. Dow- 
ding, Devizes ; of Rev. J. Pardoe, York Street, 
London; of Rev. G. J. Atkinson, Kettlethorpe 
R., Lincolnshire; of Rev. Dr. Whittaker, 
Blackburn V., Lancashire ; of Rev. J. Medley, 
St. Thomas, Exeter; of Rev. H. N. Beavor, 
Gringley on-the-Hill V.; of Rev. W. Colvile, 
Baytham. 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. H. Haworth, p. c. of Goodshaw, Lan- 
cashire, to Miss Parkinson, of Blackburn; 
Rev. T. C. Hadden, incumbent of Tunstall, 
Norfolk, to Emma Matilda, d. of the late G. R. 
Bird, Esq., of Edgbaston ; Rev. H. L. Houl- 
ditch, of Holcombe Burnell, Devon, to Susan 
Isabella, youngest d. of the late M. Cowper, 
Esq., of Southernhay, and late of Gibraltar ; 
Rev. H. Smyth, of Kildare, to Mary, «. of the 
Rev. W. E. Lloyd; Rev. M. Lisson, of Spald- 
ing. Lincolnshire, to Susannah, d. of the late 
Mr, Walker, of Oakham; Rev. J. Sabben, of 
Naburn and St. Dennis, York, to Mary Caro- 
line, third d. of the late R. M. Morey, Esq. , of 
Porchester ; Rev. E. B. Field, of Sidney Sus- 
sex Col., Camb., and of Mount Sorrel, Leices- 
tershire, to Isabella, d. of the late James Ha- 
milton, Esq., M.D., Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh; Rev. S. Buxton Smith, of 
Jesus Coll., Camb., youngest son of the late 
Rev. J. Smyth, v. of Kirkby Moreside, York. 
shire, to Caroline, youngest d. of the Rey. J. 
Nottidge, r. of East Hanningfield, Essex ; Rev. 
JN. er, of Shrawardine, Salop, to Harriet 
Emma, third d. of the late Rev. T. B. Coleman, 
ce. r.of Church Stretton, Salop; at Calcutta, 
Rev. G, Pickance, to Mary d. of the late A. 
Duff, Esq. ; Rev. H. Hamilton of Thomastown, 
co. Kildare, to Frances Margaret, eldest d. of 
the late R. Peters, Esq., of Olat Bridge Hall, 
in the county of Lancaster; Rev. W. Oxen- 
ham, jun., of Harrow, to Rachael, d. of the 
late J. Gray, Esq., of Wembley Park ; Rev. 
Ww. B. Mockensic. incumbent of St. James’s 
Church, Holloway, to Maria Cowper, _—— 
d. of the late H. Vieger, Esq. ; Rev. H. Sal- 
vin, to Alice Julia, d. of the late A. Surtees, 
Esq., of Hamsterley Hall, Durham; Rev. J. 
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T. Ward, v. of Askham, and one of her Ma- 
—_ justices of the peace for the county of 

estmoreland, to Elizabeth, only d. of the late 
T. Brunskill, an of Mansergh Hall, in the 
said county; at Montgomery, the Rev. John 
Evans, to Miss J. Jones, niece of Sir C. T. 
Jones ; Rev. T. T. Baker, B.A., of Trinity 
Coll. Camb., and c. of Trinity Church, Maid- 
stone to Ellen Wood, d. of the Rev. G. Da- 
vey, B. A., minister of St. Peter's Church, 
Maidstone; Rev. T. Gibbons, of Marshfield, to 
Miss Emily Mason, eldest daughter of Captain 
John Mason, of Bath; the Rev. G. Gib- 
bons, of Arley, Cheshire, to Catharine, eldest 
d. of the late E. B. Copeman, Esq., of Cottis- 
hall, Norfolk ; Rev. S. Jenner, c. of Walton- 
le-Soken, Essex, to Georgiana, eldest d. of 
Col. Weston, of Shadowbush, and widow of 
the late J. Burker, Esq., of Clare Priory, in 
the same county; Rev. L. W. Jeffray, incum- 
bent of the new church of St. Thomas, at 
Preston, and third son of Professor Jeffray, ot 
Glasgow University, to Catharine, third d. of 
the late T. Miller, Esq., of Preston; Rev. R. 
Spofforth, B.A., late of Lincoln College, fourth 
son of the late Rev. RK. Spofforth, v. of Howden, 
Yorkshire, to Helen, eldest d. of the Rev. W. 
Wordsworth, of Monk Bretton, Yorkshire ; 
Rev. G. Wingfield, r. of Glatton, Hants, to 
Sophia Elizabeth, only d. of the late Rev. G. 





MARRIAGES, 


Wasey, r. of Uleombe, Kent; at Leghorn, the 
Rev. J. W. La Touche, r. of Montrath, Queen's 
County, Ireland, to Elizabeth, eldest d. of A. 
Bowker, Esq., of King’s Lynn, Norfolk ; 
Rev. C. M. G. Jarvis, M.A., of Pemb. Coll., 
Camb., to Augusta, second d. of R. Cracroft, 
Esq., of Hackthorn and Harrington ; Rev. T. 
Stubbling, to Ann Oakes, d. of the late Mr. S, 
Barber, of Gravesend, Kent ; Rev. G. Brown, 
M.A., of Windsor, near Liverpool, to Sarah 
oungest d. of the late Mr. J. Fenby, of Bever- 

y, Yorkshire; Rev. T. C. Dymock, of Er. 
rington, Leicestershire, to Miss Mary Anne 
Halliday, of Stroud; Rev. W. W. Wingfield, 
B. A.,of Gulval, Cornwall, son of W. Wingfield, 


Esq., one of the Masters in Chancery, to Eliza- - 
beth Ww. 


Frances Anne, d. of the late W. Fortescue, 
Esq., of Writtle Lodge, Essex ; Rev. W. Marsh, 
D.D. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxon, to the 
Lady Leuisa Cadogan; Rev. John T. White, 
M.A. of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxon, to Anna 
Grives, youngest d. of the late Rev. W. Har- 
rison, D.D., chaplain of St. Saviour’s, South. 
wark; Rev. W. R. Markham, B.A.,, v. of 
Moreton Morland, Westmoreland, to Jane, 
youngest surviving d. of the late Nathaniel 
Clayton, ., of Chester; Rev. M. G. Edgar, 
of the Red House, Ipswich, to Miss Elizabeth 
Askell, of Holywells. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


Testimonracs or Respect ro CLercy.— 
‘The congregation of St. Bride's, Liverpool, 
have recently manifested their regard and 
esteem for their highly valued minister, 
the Rev. James Haldane Stewart, by pre- 
senting him with portraits of himself and 
his lady, which have been so satisfactorily 
executed by George Patten, Esq., A.R.A., 

ortrait painter to his Royal Highness 
Fekete Albert, that they have further de- 
termined to have a handsome engraving 
taken of Mr. Stewart's portrait, by Mr. 
= yw whose talents as an artist are so 
well known. 

The Rev. W. Brocklebank, B.A., curate 
of Coates District church, Whittlesea, has 
been presented with an elegant silk gown 
by his congregation as a mark of their at- 
tachment to his ministry. 

An elegantsilver inkstand has been pre- 
sented by anumber of the inhabitants of 
the parishes of St. Giles and St. Peter, in 
Cambridge, to the Rev. Edward Baines, 
M.A., their late vicar, as a testimonial of 
their respect and gratitude for his pastoral 
care and attention during bis recent minis- 
try among them. 


A monument has been placed in St. 
Mary’s church, Birmingham, to the me- 
mory of the Rev. Edward Burn, M.A., of 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, the late la- 
mented minister of St. Mary's. The tablet 
is of white marble, and bears an appro- 

riate inscription, in which testimony is 

rne to his faithful discharge of ministerial 
duty for fifty-two years. Under the in- 
scription is a profile in bas-relief. 

A splendid piece of plate has been pre- 
sented to the Rev. James Garbett, M.A., 
late Custos of Hereford Cathedral, and 
vicar of St. John the Baptist in that city, 
upon his retirement, in consequence of 
being presented to the vicarage of Upton 
Bishop. 

The Kev. Alexander Paton, late curate 
of Frodsham, and formerly curate of St. 
Luke's, Machester, has been presented by 
the parishioners of Frodsham, with a very 
elegantly chased silver tea-pot. 

The Rev. John Evans, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, at a dinner givento him bya party 
of gentlemen at the Victoria Hotel, Whit- 
church, has been presented with various 
pieces of plate, of the value of nearly 100% 
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“a3 a testimonial expressive of the sense 
entertained by his friends of his superior at- 
tainments as a scholar, his sincerity asa 
friend, and his exemplary conduct as a 
Christian, during a residence of upwards 
of twenty-one years at Whitchurch, Salop.” 

The Rev. J. W. Maher, incumbent of 
Brighouse, Halifax, having resigned that 
incumbency, and being about to remove to 
the south of England, the inbabitants of 
that populous village have manifested their 
high esteem for his character, and their 
great went at his departure, by presentin 

im with a handsome silver epergne an 
breakfast service. 

The Rev. G. L. Jenyns has been pre- 
sented by the noblemen and gentlemen 
connected with the Bedford Level Corpo- 
ration with a magnificent piece of plate. 

‘(From a Correspondent.)—On Wednes- 
day, March 25, the parishioners of St. An- 
drew presented the Rev. James Brown 
with a massive and splendid silver salver, 
at the cost of 701., bearing the following in- 
scription :—* To the Rev. James Brown, 
B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in the thirty-third year of his 
ministry in St. Andrew, Norwich, this 
salver is presented by his parishioners, in 
testimony of their respect for his character, 
and as an expression of the sense they en- 
tertain of his liberality and unceasing kind- 
ness to the poor.”’ 1840. The town-clerk, 
who resides in the parish, was requested 
by his fellow parishioners to undertake the 
office of presenting it, which he performed 
inan eloquent and highly complimentary 
style to Mr. B. and his family, particularly 
dwelling upon its being an unanimous tes- 
tumony of esteem from all parties, who on 
this oceasion had laid aside all difference 
of opinion in religion and politics, in order 
to pay this united mark of respect to the 
minister of their parish, after a connexion 
of nearly thirty-three years. 

The Rev. J. Hayes, B.A. of Magdalen 
Hall, and curate of St. Michael's church, 
Manchester, having been appointed to the 
incumbency of Harpurhey, was presented 
on the 16th of April, with a handsome 
pocket communion service and case, by 
the sidesmen and members of the congre- 
gation of St. Michael’s, Manchester, as a 
token of their respect and esteem for his 
highly valuable and efficient services whilst 
curate of the above church. 

BERKSHIRE. 

The following letter has been addressed 
by the Rev. E. O. Trevelyan to the pa- 
rishioners of Hungerford :— 

Beloved Parishioners,—A notice has 
n posted throughout this parish that a 
Meeting of a society called the Bible So- 
clety will be held here on the 7th of April. 

All of you who are sincerely attached to 
the church will be surprised when | tell you 
that this notice was issued without any re- 
ference to meas clergyman of the parish, or 


Vou. XVII.—May, 1840. 


in any way ; being well aware that the dis- 
tribution of the word of God is committed 
to me alone in this parish by the bishop of 
the diocese, and that I am in the habit of 
furnishing bibles and prayer-books to any 

arisbioners at the reduced rates of the 

ociety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

But it is now fit that you should know 
that the clergy who attend this meeting, 
(if any do attend it,) come into my pari 
against my consent. I made it known pub- 
licly that I disapprove the principle and 
conduct of the Bible Society, and 1 remon- 
strated with two clergymen who have in 

ast years attended the meetings here. 
Neither of them would give me any assu- 
rance that they would refrain from their 
intrusion. I then laid the case of the 
rish before the Bishop of Oxford, as bi- 
shop of the diocese, who was pleased to 
approve what I had done, and to express 
his surprise that a clergyman should con- 
duct himself as it appeared that the clergy- 
man whose letters T chewed to his lord- 
ship had done. But as neither of the 
clergy to whom I allude were bene- 
ficed in Oxford diocese, the Bishop of 
Oxford could not interfere with them. 
Accordingly, with his sanction, I applied 
to the Bishop of Salisbury, who was 
pleased to express himself to the effect 
that the clergymen whose letters the Bi- 
shop of Oxford had seen, and sent to him, 
would have exercised a better discretion by 
declining to be present at those meetings 
in my parish. if am informed that both 
these clergymen intend to be here on the 
occasion advertised in the notice. If they, 
particularly the clergyman whose unca- 
nonical and irregular conduct in this be- 
half has brought upon him the reproving 
notice of two bishops, will continue openly 
to set at nought the authorities and canons 
which by their ordination they are bound 
to obey, they place themselves out of the 
reach of any means of coercion which | 
can command. 


As I have for the present failed to pro- 
tect you from the intrusion of clergy and 
others into my parish, for the purpose of 
supporting a society which according to 
the doctrine of the Church of England is 
heretical, it only remains that 1 should 
earnestly entreat you to ‘‘ mark them which 
cause divisions and offences contrary to 
the doctrine which ye have learned, and 
avoid them.” 

The Bible Society is a league of all sects 
and shapes of misbelief, for the purpose of 
distributing the letter of the Bible, with. 
out insisting on the belief of its spi- 
rit. Baptists, Independents, Methodists, 
Quakers, Ranters,Socinians, Presbyterians, 
belong to it, and there is no law of the So- 
ciety to forbid infidels. Is'this a Christian 
Society ? Can all these be right? Can the 
mean what youand I do in ourreading an 
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our circulating the Holy Bible? Now God 
forbid. 

** Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers ; for what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness ! And 
when communion hath light with darkness? 

“ And what concord hath Christ with 
Belial ; or what part bath be that believeth 
with an infidel?” 2 Cor. vi. 14, 15. 

I am, your affectionate parish priest and 
servant, Epwarp Orro TREVELYAN. 

April 4, 1840. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Eron.—Tne Newcastie Scnovarsaip. 
The contest for this scholarship closed on 
Saturday, 4th April. Mr. Seymour (brother 
of a gentleman who went to King’s in 1835, 
and died there in July, 1838) was the suc- 
cessful candidate for the scholarship, and 
Mr. Hallam (son of the renowned author of 
the History of the Middle Ages, and other 
valuable works) was next in order, and 
in consequence, the medallist, both these 
young gentlemen being oppidans. Twelve 
more were selected by the examiners as 
having distinguished themselves by their 
scholar-like attainments, whose names we 

ive in alphabetical order, viz. :—Buck- 
and, Coleridge, ma., Cust, Farrer, John- 
son, K.S., Kaye, Mackarness, ma., K.S., 
Milman, ma., Pott, ma., Rice, K.S., Smith, 
Thring, K.S. The examiners were Lord 
Lyttelton and W. E. Gladstone, Esq. ,M.P. 
— Windsor and Eton Journal. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


Society ror Promortine tue ENLARGE- 
MENT, Buitpinc, anv ReparrinG or 
Cuvurcnes ann Curarercs.—The annual 
meeting in aid of the objects of the above 
society was held at the Town-hall on the 
26th of March. 

The Vice-Chancellor, having taken the 
chair, briefly opened the business of the 
meeting by observing that they had met 
for the purpose of passing resolutions, 
having for their object the furtherance of 
the designs the society had in view; and 
although they might congratulate them- 
selves that much had been done towards 
the accomplishment of that object, yet far 
greater exertions were still required, in 
order to secure the blessings of religious 
worship to the increasing population of 
this country. 

The Secretary of the society (the Rev. 
E. Brown, of Emmanuel College) then read 
a very favourable report of the society's 
operations. 

The Rev. the Master of Downing Col- 
lege briefly moved the first resolution, 
‘« That the report just read be adopted and 
printed for circulation.”’ 

The Ven. Archdeacon Thorp, in second- 
ing the above resolution, said he hoped to 
be accepted rather as the deputy for some 
of those who had expressed their intention 
to be at the meeting, or their regret a_ 


having been prevented attending. The 
rev. gent. then alluded (as shewing the 
necessity and advantages of church build- 
ing) to the demoralization produced by 
the construction of railroads, and said, 
during the past year he had a communica- 
tion with the directors of the Great 
Western railway relative to the propriety 
of establishing a police upon the line of 
that railway, in order to protect the inha- 
bitants of the different villages through 
which it passed from the demoralizing ef- 
fects of the intercourse with the labourers 
employed uponit. The directors, in reply, 
intimated that the experiment of a police 
force had been tried and had not succeeded, 
but that they had taken steps for provi- 
ding places of worship, and of affording 
religious instruction for the labourers, it 
having been found by experience that a 
police had not been attended with benefi- 
cial results, whilst the superintendence of 
ministers of religion had been attended 
with the best consequences. There could 
not be a stronger proof than this that no- 
thing more is needed to establish order 
than thatthey should provide for that class 
of persons the means of religious instruc- 
tion. In conclusion, he said he regretted 
the extreme smallness of the amount of 
subscriptions in this town, compared with 
the expenditure, and hoped that in future 
greater exertions would be made to fur- 
ther the objects of the society. 

The Rey. Dr.Graham moved the second 
resolution. ‘‘ That whilst this meeting re- 
cognises with deep thankfulness the divine 
blessing on the labours of this society, they 
feel that in order to keep pace with the 
necessities of the increasing population, 
far greater exertions are required.” He 
said there was one circumstance connected 
with the society to which he would call 
their attention, and that was that 100/. had 
been anonymously sent to the society, to 
be appropriated towards the erection of 
the first new church that should be com- 
menced within the isle of Ely. This wasa 
noble act of private bounty, and he hoped 
the example of the donor would be fol- 
lowed by many, and no doubt it would be 
rewarded by Him who “ seeth that which 
is done in secret.” 

Rev. Professor Whewell seconded the 
above resolution in a very appropriate ad- 
dress. 

The Rev. Dr. Mill, Christian Advocate, 
briefly moved the next resolution, for the 
appointment of the various officers, and 
an additional number of gentlemen added 
to the committee, which was seconded by 
the Rev. J. Frere, rector of Cottenham. 

The Rev. Dr. Ainslie moved “ That the 
thanks of the meeting be given to the 
Mayor and Corporation for the use of the 
Town-hall, which was seconded by the 
Rev. J. Fendall. 

The thanks of the meeting having been 
voted to the Vice Chancellor for his kind- 
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ness in taking the chair, the meeting se- 
parated.— Cambridye Chronicle. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

Sir John Yarde Buller, Bart. M.P., has 
given the sum of 501. towards erecting the 
new organ in Brixham church, and the 
Rev. Robert Holdsworth, the vicar, has 
contributed 20/.— Western Luminary. 


P DORSETSHIRE, 

Marsuwoop, Dorser.—In this parish, 
which has been destitute of a church for 
nearly the last two hundred years, the in- 
teresting ceremony of laying the first stone 
of a new one took place on Wednesday, the 
25th day of March, in the presence of more 
than twenty of the neighbouring clergy, 
some of the gentry, and of more than 3000 
of the inhabitants of the towns and villages 
around. The person with whom this 
blessed work originated was the late Mr. 
Richard James, of HMawkchurch, who was 
born in Marshwood; and it has been car- 
ried on and completed with the most un- 
tiring zeal, and the best christian spirit, by 
the new vicar, the Hon. and Rev. W. P. 
Law, — Salisbury Herald. 


DURHAM. 

Durwam Diocesan Caurcu Buitpine 
Sociery.—At the quarterly meeting of the 
committee of this society, held in Bishop 
Cosin’s Library, in this city, on the 9th of 
April, the Hon. and Rey. Dr. Wellesley 
in the chair, grants of 50/. each were voted 
to the new church at Pelton, in the parish 
of Chester-le-Street, and to the new church 
at Coundon, in the parish of St. Andrew 
Auckland; also an additional grant of 20/. 
towards the enlargement and procuring 
new free sittings in the parish church of 
Whittingham, in Northumberland. And 
at the quarterly meeting at Newcastle in 
January last, the Archdeacon of Durbam 
in the chair, grants of 50/. each were voted 
towards building new churches in the fol- 
lowing places :—Colliery, in the parish of 
Lanchester ; Scremerston, in the parish of 
Ancroft; Windynook, in the parish of 
Heworth ; and Deptford, in the parish of 
Bishopwearmouth. ‘The calls for aid from 
this society are now most pressing, its 
funds are exhausted, and the liberal sup- 
port of all the friends of the church is most 
earnestly requested. Since the above was 
in type we have received the following 
observations from a correspondent :—By 
the recent report of the Durham Diocesan 
Committee for the enlargement and build- 
ing of churches and chapels, it appears that 
the subscriptions for the year 1839 amount 
to 3084. 10s. Of this sum 15/. is given by 
the Bishop of the Diocese, 178/. 10s. by 
the Dean and Chapter, 931, 10s. 6d. by the 
inferior clergy, and only S@/. 9s. 6d., by 
the whole body of the laity of the diocese. 
Mr. G. T. Fox is the only lay subscriber 
in Durbam ; there are none in any of the 
towns of Darlington, Stockton, Sunderland, 
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the Wearmouths, Auckland, Barnardcastle, 
or Shields; nor does the society reckon 
more than two or three gentlemen of the 
county amongst its supporters. — Durham 
Advertiser. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Proposen Cotiece at Bristo..—We 
understand that it is intended to erect a 
college in this city on the plan of King’s 
College, London, in which the course of 
education will be strictly conducted on 
the principles of the Protestant church. 
We hear also that the Bristol Clergy So- 
ciety have purchased a piece of ground, 
where they are about to erect an asylum 
for a limited number of the widows and 
daughters of deceased clergymen.— Bristol 
Journal. 

The Duke of Beaufort has contributed 
the munificent sum of 500/. towards build- 
ing the proposed new church at Brynmawr, 
where the population is daily increasing, 
and where at present there is no place of 
worship connected with the established 
church. We must not omit to mention 
the praiseworthy exertions of Richard 
Bailey, Esq., who has collected upwards 
of 3001, chiefly in half-crowns, from the 
workmen at Beaufort and Nantyglo.— 
Gloucestershire Chronicle. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

Sr. Neors.—Cuvurcn Rate.—On the 
16th of April, a meeting of the inhabitants 
was held at the vestry of the parish church 
for the purpose of making a church-rate, 
pursuant to public notice, when a rate of 
3d. in the pound was proposed by Mr. 
G. A. Peppercorn, and seconded by Mr. 
John Squire ; an amendment was proposed 
by Mr. Muscutt, the dissenting minister, 
«that this meeting do adjourn to this day 
six months,” which, on being put to the 
vote, was decided as follows:—For the 
rate, 70; for the amendment, 15; majo- 
rity, 55. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The Bishop of Chester has consecrated 
the beautiful new church at Bolton, in Lan- 
cashire, which is called Emmanuel church.- 
The origin of this ecclesiastical structure 
is most honourable to the inhabitants of 
that large parish, and to the Rev. James 
Slade, their vicar.—Lancaster Herald. 

The Manchester and Leeds Railway 
Committee have at their last meeting, re- 
commended a grant in aid of a benevolent 
institution among their men. Several of 
the directors, very much to their credit, 
have resigned, rather than be implicated 
in Sunday travelling, which the company, 
regardless of the divine law, has deter- 
mined to pursue.— Manchester Courier. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Cuvurcn Extension.—On Tuesday, 3ist 
March, a meeting of the inhabitants of All 
Saints, Mile-end New Town, took place in 
the vestry of the district church, the Rev. 
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H. Taylor, B.C.L., incumbent minister, 
im the chair. The rev. gentleman went 
into a statement of some length, proving 
the great want of church accommodation 
throughout England and Wales, and ex- 
ee his parishioners to consider the 
great magnitude of the object, as involving 
the present and everlasting well-being of 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow-Cbris- 
tians. Petitions to both houses of parlia- 
ment in furtherance of church extension 
were unanimously adopted.— Times. 

Conrinmation. — The Right Rev. the 
Bishop of London will hold a confirmation 
at the parish church of St. George, Han- 
over-square, on the 13th of May. 

On Friday, the 13th inst., D. ‘I. Ansted, 
Esq., M.A., F.G.S.,F.C.P.S., of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Geology in King’s College, Lon- 
don, in the place of John Phillips, Esq., 
F.R.S, 

The council of King's College have in- 
stituted a professorship of the ‘‘ Theory of 
the Fine Arts,” to which Mr. Dyce, the di- 
rector of the Government School of Design, 
has been appointed. 

The Marquess of Westminster has given 
the site of the late Foot Guards’ barracks, 
in Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, for the 
building of a new church, to correspond in 
size and architecture with St. Peter's, Eaton 
Square. The sum of 30001. is to be raised 
by subscription to build the edifice. — 
Globe. 

The nght of the churchwardens over the 
church bells was decided on the 8th of April 
by the Rev. Chancellor Law, in a case 
where the Rev. Mr. Kyle, rector of Dar- 
leston, had stopped the clock, forbade the 
bells to be rung, Ac., because the church- 
rate had been refused; the chancellor de- 
cided that the wardens had aricht to cause 
the bells to be rung at customary times, 
and that ‘‘ practising’’ must be considered 
decent and necessary ringing, for, without 
it, bells could not be rung at the times 
for which their ‘' ordinary use is or- 
dained ;” the wardens were officers under 
bishop, and had equal right over the church 
with minister. - ‘He rald. 

Berunat-Green Cuuncues Funp. — 
The Bishop of London preached on Sun- 
day, April 5, at Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, before the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Sheriffs. The 
money collected was considerably more 
than 300/.— Morning Post. 

Government Evvcation Scneme. — 
The vote of 30,0001., for the new board of 
education is declared to be but the com- 
mencement of a grand scheme of operations. 
That it is to be very shortly increased is 
plainly avowed; that it is to be raised to 
200,0001. a-year is expected and vaunted 
by its friends ; and that it is to embrace in 
its operation the whole population is 
an essential part of the scheme itself,— 
Standard. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Curnates’ Aip Socirry.—The collection 
at St. Mary’s church, after a sermon by 
the Rev. W. J. Thornton, M.A., amounted 
to 201. 13s. Od. On the following day a 
district committee was organised in the 
jury room, the rural dean in the chair. 
The Lord Bishop of Hereford and the 
Duke of Beaufort were requested to be 
the presidents, and other gentlemen vice- 
presidents of the committee. Annual sub- 
scriptions to the amount of 30/., and I. 2s. 
donations were entered into, and it was 
determined to extend the operations of 
the committee through the whole of the 
Archenfield Deanery. The vicar of Mon- 
mouth was appointed secretary and trea- 
surer, and it was agreed that a public 
meeting should be holden at Monmouth 
on the first Thursday in May, 1841, and 
every successive year. — Monmouthshire 
Beacon. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The Duke of Buccleuch, with his usual 
consideration, has given orders for the im- 
mediate erection ofa new church at Howick, 
the church accommodation of that populous 
town being far from adequate to the wants 
of the inhabitants. His grace not only in- 
tends being at the sole expense of the 
structure, but purposes also to endow it. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


We heartily congratulate the University 
on the preservation of the two canonries of 
Christ Church, which the ecclesiastical 
commissioners proposed to suppress. Lord 
John Russell bas announced the intention 
of the crown to endow two additional pro- 
fessorships in the University with those 
stalls, the one of ecclesiastical history, the 
other of biblical criticism. — Oxford Herald. 

The Bishop of Oxford has appointed the 
undermentioned times and places for hold- 
ing confirmations in bis diocese this pre- 
sent year :— Woodstock, Monday, May 11, 
at twelve o'clock ; Islip, Wednesday, May 
13, at eleven o’clock ; Bicester, Wednes- 
day, May 13, at three o'clock; Banbury, 
Friday, May 15,at eleven o'clock ; Churchill, 
Saturday, May 16, at twelve o'clock ; Bur- 
ford, Monday, May 18, at twelve o'clock ; 
Bampton, Monday, May 18, at three o'clock ; 
Witney, Tuesday, May 19, at eleven 
o'clock. 

SHROPSHIRE, 

Tue tate Bisnop or Licnrieip. — The 
fund for erecting amonumentin St. Mary's, 
Shrewsbury, in memory of this eminent 
divine, amounts to 800/, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

It is said to be the intention of the de- 
visees in trust under the will of the Rev. 
Charles Simeon, and who are patrons ot the 
rectory of Bath, acting with the consent o! 
the present incumbent, to divide the pre- 
sent lucrative rectory of Bath into five dis- 
tinct parishes. —John Bull. 
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SUFPOLK. 


Carnotic Instirure.—At a meeting 
held inthe (Roman) Catholic School Room, 
in Risbygate-street, on Monday evening 
with the Rev. H. Brigham in the chair, it 
was resolved that a Catholic Institute be 
formed in this town, to be called ‘‘ The Bury 
Auxiliary Catholic Institute.” The objects 
of the Society are the exposure of the false- 
hood of the calumnious charge made against 
the Catholic religion, the defence of the 
real tenets of Catholicity, the circulation 
of all useful knowledge upon the above- 
mentioned subjects, and the protection of 
the poorer classes of Catholics in the enjoy- 
ment of their religious principles and prac- 
tices. — Suffolk Chronicle. 

The voluntaries by no means quarrel 
with endowments when they can get them. 
Lady Hewley’s charity is a case in point. 
A correspondent informs us that not only 
endowments but pluralities are to be found 
among them. He mentions, as an instance, 
the case of a Mr. Ford, an Independent 
minister, who has three endowed chapels 
in his possession, Long Melford, Glems- 
ford, Suffolk; Foxearth, Essex. Our 
correspondent states the following to be 
the manner in which the duty is done by 
this pluralist:—two sermons a week at 
Melford, two sermons a month at Glems- 
ford, and one sermon a month at Foxearth. 
We scarcely see such an abuse as this in 
the church.— Record. 

The populous maritime village of Gor- 
leston, in Suffolk, exhibited, March 31st, 
a scene of more than common interest, par- 
ticularly to those who could call to mind 
what Gorleston had been in days now 

assed away ; when (especially during the 
hes war) the place was called, almost to a 
proverb, ‘* Wicked Gorleston,” and in 
which the eminence now occupied by 
lodging-houses overlooking the fine pier, 
was actually designated ‘ Pilfer Hill,’ 
from the houses upon it bearing the cha- 
racter of having been built from plunder. 
The gratifying scene was the laying the 
first stone of a building to comprise three 
schools (for 400 boys, girls, and infants ) 
in connexion with the National Society. 
This interesting ceremony was kindly per- 
formed by J. F. Leathes, Esq., of Herring- 
fleet Hall, (President of the Board of Edu- 
cation for the Deanery of Lothingland,) 
supported by Sir Edward Lacon, Bart., 

and a number of clergymen and gentlemen 
of the parish and neighbourhood, who as- 
sembled at the house of the Rev. F. Up- 
john, the officiating minister and patron of 
the living of Gorleston, and walked in pro- 
cession, followed by about two hundred 
children, to the site of the intended build- 
ing in the main street. (On arriving at the 
spot, the stone, inlaid with a plate, upon 
which was a suitable inscription, having 
heen laid, an appropriate prayer and 


thanksgiving were offered up by the Rev. 
Francis Upjohn, after which ‘‘ Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow” was sung b 
the children, accompanied by those aro 
They then proceeded to the parish church, 
where, after an able and impressive ser- 
mon to a large congregation by the Rev. 
Edwin aeee of Acle, a liberal collection 
was made. The children were regaled with 
tea and buns. Notwithstanding the great 
exertion that has been made to obtain con- 
tributions, several liberal donations, the 
grant of 100/., with the guarantee of an- 
other from the National Society, 100/. from 
the Suffolk Division of the Diocesan So- 
ciety, and the collection on this occasion, 
there yet remains a deficiency to be made 
up of about 100/, to carry the work through. 
— Cambridge Chronicle. 


SURREY. 

It is incontemplation to build three new 
churches in the parish of St. George-the- 
Martyr, Southwark, which contains a popu- 
lation of 50,000 inhabitants, with only two 
places of worship—the parish church and 
a chapel of ease, belonging to the establish- 
ment. The want of church accommodation 
in this large parish has been long and se- 
verely felt. Schools for the education of 
children on the national system will be at- 
tached to each church. ‘The Metropolitan 
Church Building Fund, the Incorporated 
Society, and ber majesty’s Commissioners, 
will furnish grants; and there is no doubt 
a large sum will be subscribed by the 
wealthy inhabitants and large firms in the 

arish. The parishes of Christ Church, 
Slackfriars-road, and Bermondsey, are to 
be furnished with an additional church 
each, and schools, which are much want- 
ing.— Times. 
WARWICKSHIRE, 

The Bishop of Lichfield, in a letter to 
the Rev. Frank Hewson, of this city, states 
that as soon as his parliamentary duty per- 
mits, he will endeavour to devise some 
means of providing within bis diocese for 
the spiritual wants of the watermen, a most 
neglected body of men. — Worces. Guardian. 


WILTSUIRE, 

Batu ann Weiis Diocesan Curares’ 
Fuxp.—At the quarterly meeting of this 
board, held lately at the Palace, Wells, 
the Lord Bishop in the chair, the sum of 
301. was granted in aid of the salary of an 
additional curate for the parish of Wive- 
liscombe, on the motion of Lord John 
Thynne, seconded by the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Brymer. It was also ordered that 
all grants should in future be payable only 
in January and July.— Salisbury Herald. 


( From a Correspondent. ) 
The report of the Salisbury Diocesan 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has just been pub- 
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lished. After giving a favourable statement 
of the funds and labours of the Parent So- 
ciety in London, it thus continues—‘* With 
respect to the proceedings of their own 
board, the committee have to report, that 
the anniversary meeting of the diocesan 
and district committees of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and of that 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, was held at Warminster, on 
the 6th of August, and was numerously at- 
tended by the clergy and laity resident in 
that part of the diocese. The lively in- 
terest which appeared to be taken in the 
proceedings of the day encourage the hope 
that both the societies will meet with in- 
creased support in that quarter. 25/., the 
moiety of the sum collected, was remitted 
to the Parent Society. 

The sale of books in the last year has 
much exceeded in number that of any former 
one since the depository has been opened. 

ee 6 le ee ee mw 685 

Testaments and Psalters . . 975 

Prayer Books . . . . «© + 1768 

Bound and half-bound books . 2050 

lc eres 

In mentioning this increase in the num- 
ber of the books sold, the committee can- 
not but regard it as a subject for congratu- 
lation and thankfulness; for they would 
entertain the hope, that many of these have 
fallen into the hands of persons who, by 
the blessing of God, have become both 
wiser and better. 


Satisaury Diocesan Cuurcn Buitp- 
ino Association.—IThe quarterly meeting 
of the general committee was lately held 
and very numerously attended.  Arch- 
deacon Lear took the chair. There were 
also present Archdeacon Macdonald and 
Canon Fisher, Alexander Powell, Esq., 
Rev. W. Dansey, R.D., Rev. W. E. Hony, 
R.D., Edward Hinxman, Esq., Ambrose 
Hussey, Esq., Major Olivier, Rev. C. 
W rottesley, Rev. F. Dyson, Rev. J. Wal- 
ter, R.D., J. Ravenhill, Esq., Rev. E. 
Eliot, R.D., Rev. T. Mozley, Rev. N. 
Smart, Rev. D. J. Eyre, Rev. F. Fulford, 
J. H. Jacob, Esq., and the Rev. G. P. 
Lowther, R.D., Treasurer and Secretary of 
the association. ‘The treasurer reported 
that he had paid S702 since the last meet- 
ing, the amount of grants voted; and also 
So. towards Portland new church, the 
amount of several small donations given 
especially for that church. The balance 
in his hands at the several banks is now 
1525. 18s. lid. Applications were re- 
ceived from the following places, and the 
grants specified ( but subject to certain con- 
ditions) were made :—40l. towards build- 
ing the parochial chapel of Stanton St. 
Gabriel, in the parish of Whitchurch 
Canonicorum; 250/. towards the taking 
down and rebuilding, on a very enlarged 
plan, the church in the parish of Holy Tn 


nity, Shaftesbury. The result of this most 
laudable undertaking will be an addition of 
321 free seats to the accommodation whieh 
the present dilapidated edifice affords: 
451. was voted towards re-pewing, with ap 
entire re-arrangement of the pews, the pa- 
rish church of Urchfont, by means of which 
ninety additional seats, all free, will be 
gained. An application from the inhabi- 
tants of the hamlet of Worton and Marston, 
in the parish of Potterne, for aid towards 
erecting a chapel of ease, in Worton, was 
met bya grant of 1301. The committee 
were unable to entertain an application for 
building a chapel of ease at Stower Provost, 
in consequence of the terms not coming 
within the prescribed Rules of the associ. 
ation. A hope was, however, expressed 
that the committee may hereafter be called 
upon to lend their aid in building an en- 
dowed and consecrated chapel of ease in 
that parish. The committee gave an order 
for the payment of 35/., the amount of a 
grant made towards re-pewing Stapleford 
church. ‘The committee received the re- 

ort of the treasurer and secretary of ‘‘ The 

Jiocesan Association in Aid of the Society 
for the Employment of Additional Curates 
in Populous Places.”’ It appeared that 
2001. had, by order of the committee, been 
remitted to the Parent Society, and that a 
balance of 2192. 7s., the amount of last 
year’s donations and subscriptions, now 
stood to the credit of the treasurer. The 
secretary stated that curates were supplied 
in two instances in this diocese through 
the instrumentality of the association. A 
donation of 50l towards the funds of the 
association, from Mr. Williams, of Bide- 
head, was recorded, an example we should 
rejoice to see followed. The treasurer re- 
ceived an order to pay 2001. to the trea- 
surer of the Parent Society. — Salisbury 
Herald. 

We understand the following petition, 
from the vicars of the cathedral, has been 
recently forwarded to the Lord Bishop for 
presentation to the House of Lords, and to 
Sir R. H. Inglis, for presentation to the 
House of Commons :— 


The Petition of the Procurator and 
Vicars of the Cathedral of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary of Sarum, 

Humbly sheweth, 

That your petitioners have seen with 
great concern a bill introduced into your 
honourable house, called the Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues Bill; a clause of 
which goes to destroy their charters and 
corporation, 

That the corporation to which your pe- 
titioners belong has existed for 430 years, 
nor was it ever threatened before, even in 
the eventful reign of Henry the Eighth. 

That your petitioners wish to draw the 
attention of your honourable house to the 
fact, that the religious houses were not at 
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tempted to be dissolved by this monarch, 
except on the plea, whether true or false, 
of scandalous abuses. 

That no grounds have been alleged by 
the ecclesiastical commissioners for dis- 
franchising your petitioners, save on ac- 
count of their poverty, of which they them. 
selves, the parties most interested, have 
made no complaint. , 

‘bhat they, as the weaker body, ask for 
equal respect to be paid their rights and 
privileges as deans and chapters claim for 
theirs. 

That your petitioners, unlike the case of 
the prebendaries of Sarum, are not to be to- 
tally suppressed, but are to be retained 
under a different name. They, therefore, 
eatreat your honourable house to pause be- 
fore you reduce their body, doubtless made 
independent, for very wise reasons, to a 
state of dependence on another. 

And your petitioners will ever pray.— 
Salisbury Herald. 

The annual meeting of the members of 
the Salisbury Diocesan Board of Education 
took place at St. Thomas’s School, Salis- 
bury, on Wednesday, Sth of April. Before 
proceeding to execute plans for the im- 
provement and extension of education, the 
board felt that it would be necessary to as- 
certain, with the greatest accuracy in their 
power, what was the real state of education 
in the diocese, and especially what were 
the deficiencies both in the quantity and 
quality of the instruction at present given. 
With this view queries were drawn up and 
sent to the officiating clergyman of every 
parish in the diocese, under the sanction 
and in the name of the bishop, accompa- 
nied by an invitation to the managers of 
parochial schools to unite them to the 
board. Of these, 170 signified their wil- 
lingness to unite by signing the terms of 
union transmitted with the queries. With 
respect to middle schools much has been 
done; a sub-committee was appointed. 
who have made extensive inquiries through- 
out the diocese as to the number and state 
of such schools. The conductors of many 
of these schools are willing to place them 

in connexion with the board, and in many 
of the large towns and manufacturing dis- 
tricts superior schools, similar to those of 
Chester and Newbury, will be established 


with as little delay as possible.— Salisbury 
Herald. 
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YORKSHIRE, 


Consecration or Two New Cuurcurs, 
—On the 4th of April, the new church at 
Farnley Tyas, near Huddersfield, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Ripon. The 
church has been erected and endowed by 
the munificence of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Dartmouth, in whose domain the village 
is situate. At the close of this most inter- 
esting ceremony the bishop proceeded to 
Holme Bridge, where the new chureh 
erected by public contributions was con- 


secrated with the usual ceremonies.— Leeds’ 
Intelligencer. 


SCOTLAND. 


University or Epinsurcu.— We un- 
derstand that the Pitt prize of 401, for the 
best essay “ On the Influence of Creeds 
and Confessions upon the Progress of The- 
ology as a Science,” has just been decided. 
The motto of the successful essay is,— 
“ Opinionum commenta delet dies, nature 
judicia confirmat ;” and the address in the 
sealed note accompanying the essay was 
found to be “ Mr. J. Baillie, Greenside 
House, Edinburgh.” This prize, it will be 
recollected by our readers, arises from the 
interest of 2000/. set apart for the purpose 
by the Pitt Club some years ago, on its dis- 
solution. — Edinburgh Advertiser. 


The inspection of schools aided by pub- 
lic grants in Scotland is to be commenced 
by the appointment to the office of in- 
spector of schools of John Gordon, Esq., 
Secretary to the Senatus Academicus of the 
University of Edinburgh, and recently Se- 
cretary to the Education Committee of the 
General Assembly. 


The Earl of Elgin has given the sum of 
100/. towards the erection of an episcopal 
chapel at Dunfermline. 


The annual confirmation was held in St. 
John’s Chapel, Princes Street, on Thurs- 
day, the 9th April, by the Right Rev. 
M. Russell, LL.D., Bishop of Glasgow, in 
the absence of the Primus from indisposi- 
tion, when 155 persons were confirmegl ; 
this number, besides twelve at private 
confirmations held by the Primus through- 
out the year, is much larger than usual. 
After the confirmation, a very excellent 
and appropriate address was delivered by 
the bishop. 





NEW BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Law relating to India and the East India 
Company. 4to. 3/.3s. cl. 

Russeli’s Australian Tour in 1839. 12mo, 5s. 
cloth, 

Sinclair’s Scotland and the Scotch. post 8vo. 
8s. cloth. 


Lights and Shadows of Military Life. Edited by 
Sir C. Napier. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. cl. 
Lardner’s Cyclopeedia, Vol. CXXII. “ Dun. 
ham’s History of Denmark,” &c. 12mo. 6s 

cloth. 
Indian Life. By Mrs. Colonel Hartley, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 
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OuvV NEW BOOKS—NOTICES 


The Morea. By A. B. Cochrane. 

Stanislaus of Cracow. 
crown &vo. 6s. bds. 

Cooper's (James) Sermons Preached in St. Paul's 
Chapel, Stonehouse. 5s. cloth. 

M'‘Neile’s Lectures on the Charch. 

Crosthwaite’s Sermons. l2mo. 7s. bids. 

New Aid to Memory. Part II. ‘‘ History of 
Rome."’ fe. 78. cloth. 

Burgh’s Premillenial Advent and Personal Reign 
of Christ. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

An Offering to Invalids. I2mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Burke’s Commoners of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 4vols. demy8vo. 3/. 12s. cl. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, with Notes. By Prende- 
ville. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

Malcom’s Travels in China and 
royal 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd. 

Kennedy’s Voice of Conscience. 


5s. Od. bas. 
By S. B. Gnaroski. 


8vo. 6s. cl. 


Hindustan. 


post Svo. 


7s. 6d. cl. 

Dr. Sigmond and Dr. Farre on Ceylon Moss. 
igmo. 28. 6d. cl. 

Litargia Domestica. 18mo, 3s. cloth, or with 
Psalms. I8mo. 4s. cl. 


Marshall’s Anthems. fc. 8vo. 2s.6d. cl. 

Hare’s Victory of Faith, and other Sermons. 
BVO, 10s. 6d. bas. 

The Church in the World. fe. 8vo. 

History of Spain and Portugal. 
l2mo. ws. 6d. cl. 

Crania Americana, by S. G. Morton, M.D., with 
78 plates and a coloured map. 1 vol. folio. 
61. 6s. cloth. 

Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly. 
30s. boards. 

Adolphus’s History of England during the reign 
of George the Third. Vol.I. S8vo. lds. el. 

Burke’s Extinct Peerage of Great Britain and 
Ireland. crownS8vo. 28s. cloth. 

Africa and her Children, by the Rev. T. Simpson. 
fc. &vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Cooke's Law of Landlord and Tenant. 
8vo. il. 1s. boards. 
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Snourn this meet the eye of any friend of Mr. Cumming, he is requested to draw 
that gentleman's attention to the Notices in the preceding Number of this Magazine 
It is most desirable that he should explain his suggestion that one of our English 
bishops has ‘‘ taken the Lord’s Supper in a Scottish parish church.” 


Received—*" S, J. E.,” 
ws 


. 


Some letters are in type, and the F 


my ‘* Catholicus Presbyter,” “ Mr. Winning,” “ Procul,” 


\ditor is sorry to be obliged to postpone them. 


He has to thank several friends for matters of a documentary nature, which he hopes 
soon to avail himself of, but which, in the press of matter, it is impossible to use 


this month. 


8. d's" note did not arrive till long after his letter was printed. 


The reader is 


therefore requested to turn back to p. 541, and to imagine the following note to be 


appended, line 2 :- 


~** Since writing the above, the following important fact has 


accidentally come to the writer's knowledge—that the trustees of Hulme’s Charity 
have nobly come to the resolution of endowing it with the munificent sum of 2500/.” 





